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Ireland has the most substantial corpus of annalistic chronicles for the 
early period in western Europe. They are crucial sources for understanding 
the Gaelic world of Ireland and Scotland, and offer insights into contacts 
with the wider Christian world. However, there is still a high degree of 
uncertainty about their development, production, and location prior to 
1100, which makes it difficult to draw sound conclusions from them. 

This book analyses the principal Irish chronicles, especially the 
‘Annals of Ulster’, ‘Annals of Tigernach’, and the Chronicum Scotorum, 
identifying their inter-relationships, the main changes to the texts, and 
the centres where they were written in the tenth and eleventh centuries — 
a significant but neglected period. The detailed study enables the author 
to argue that the chroniclers were in contact with each other, exchanging 
written notices of events, and that therefore the chronicle texts reflect 
the social connections of the Irish ecclesiastical and secular elites. The 
author also considers how the sections describing the early Christian 
period (approximately A.D. 431 to 730) were altered by subsequent 
chroniclers; by focussing on the inclusion of material on Mediterranean 
events as well as on Gaelic kings, and by comparing the chronicles with 
other contemporary texts, he reconstructs the chronicles’ contents and 
chronology at different times, showing how the accounts were altered 
to reflect and promote certain views of history. Thus, while enabling 
readers to evaluate the sources more effectively, he also demonstrates 
that the chronicles were sophisticated and significant documents in 
themselves, reflecting different facets of contemporary medieval society 
and their shifting attitudes to creating and changing accounts of the past. 
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NOTES ON ANNALS AND NAMES 


The division of annals 


To enable the more precise study of the contents of the Irish chronicles it has 
become a common practice to divide each annal into units, based on syntax and 
subject, and then number them. As a result, the third unit of the annal for the 
year A.D. 921 in the ‘Annals of Ulster’ is denoted by the .3 in AU 921.3. These 
units will be described in this book as ‘items’, since the more commonly used 
term ‘entry’ could be considered to mean that each of the units was included 
separately, which was not necessarily the case.! The term ‘entry’ will only be 
used in this book for items which were later additions to pre-existing annals. 
Where editions have divided annals into numbered items their numeration has 
been followed, but in the case of AT and CS items I have supplied item numbers 
so that each event is counted as an item unless an event is syntactically linked to 
the previous one (for instance by ‘and’) or clearly follows on from the previous 
action (for example marked by ‘then’). Since multiple events, such as the deaths 
of clergymen, are sometimes grouped together and linked by ‘and’, even though 
the events themselves were not related to each other, on occasion these items 
have been divided up into their constituent events for the sake of analysis. 


The dates of annals 


Due to errors and conflicting methods of dating events in editions of the Irish 
chronicles, it is difficult to know the real year of an event or the corresponding 
annal in other chronicles. This is most obviously a problem with the editions of 
AT and CS; Stokes’s edition of AT occasionally lacks kalends marking the start 
of an annal in the manuscript, and does not date items, instead including the 
dates in the corresponding annals of other Irish chronicles. In the edition of CS 
by William Hennessy no account was taken of the loss or addition of annals, 
with dates being counted from the correct year at the start of the fragment, so the 
dates in the edition are often different from their real A.D. dates. There is also the 
problem of the section before 664, when the chronologies of the various chroni- 
cles differ, so that it is often not possible to identify the correct year in which an 
event took place. Indeed, understanding these differences forms a substantial part 
of this book. A table with corresponding annals and the real years of events from 
431 to 730 is included in appendix | to help the reader. The attitude taken has 
been to give the actual year of an item where possible, but to retain the editions’ 
dating where the real year is not certain, such as in the section before A.D. 711: 


1 The use of the term ‘item’ follows the practice proposed by Dauvit Broun (explained in Broun 
and Harrison, The Chronicle of Melrose Abbey, 36—7, following an idea of Colman Etchingham). 
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(1) The actual A.D. year of an item is given without brackets (for instance events 
in A.D. 1000 in CS are given as CS 1000 where Hennessy’s edition places them 
under 998). If the year is uncertain / or ? will be used to indicate the different 
possibilities. 

From 711 onwards the A.D. dates of annals are usually reconstructable. In AU 
and AI, the editorial dates will be used (with AI’s being given in square brackets 
to 797). In AT, when using Stokes’s edition for 711-66, 974-1003, add one to the 
AU date given by Stokes, but in the fragment from 1018 to 1178 the real dates 
are the same as the edition’s AU date, with a few exceptions.” In CS converting 
the dates varies, depending on the section:* 


Table 1. Converting dates in Hennessy’ edition of CS to A.D. dates and vice 
versa, A.D, 711-1135 








A.D. dates Edition dates From ed. to A.D. From A.D. to ed. 
711-722 707-718 +4 —4 

804-904 804—904 = = 

906-959 905-958.3! +1 -1 

960-1061 or 1063 958.4-1059 or 1061.12 +2 —2 

1063 or 1064-1079 1060 or 1061.2-1076 =+3 -3 

1081-1135 1077-1131 +4 —4 








| A.D. 905 is omitted, and after CS 958.3 (=A.D. 959), CS 958.4 corresponds to AU 960.1, so 
CS 959 is A.D. 961. 

2 The error in CS is located either in CS 1060 or 1061. CS 1060.1, the obit of Mac Edéchada, 
ri Ulad, is found at AT 1063.3, but this could possibly be a mistake for the obit of Edchaid 
mac Néill maic Edchada, described as king of the Ulaid in AT 1062.2 and ri Coicid (‘king of 
the fifth’ of the Ulaid), in AU 1062.6. CS 1060.2 corresponds to AU 1062.3 and AT 1062.1, 
and in the following annal the statement in CS 1061.1 (also in AT 1063.0) that it was the last 
year of the great Dionysiac cycle is correct for 1063; both these items, therefore, continue the 
tendency begun in CS 958.4 for the dates in the CS edition to be two years behind the true 
A.D. dates. However, CS 1061.2 is the same event as in AU 1064.5 and AT 1064.1, so a kalend 
could have been lost between CS 1061.1 and CS 1061.2. However, it cannot be completely 
ruled out that the kalend was lost between CS 1059 and CS 1060. 

3 The annal for A.D. 1080 was lost between CS 1076 and CS 1077. 


(2) Where the editorial date is intended the year is given in square brackets when 
the real year is uncertain. 


(3) s.a. before a chronicle date is given for the year an item is placed in according 
to dates in the manuscript (for instance AU s.a. 999 indicates the annal for which 
the main H hand of AU gives an Anno Domini date of 999, when the real year 
was 1000). 


(4) For AT’s third fragment (covering ca 490 to 766) annals will be identified 
by the number of kalends in the manuscript from the start of the fragment, in 
the form AT kl + number. From AU [656] — the equivalent of AT kl 156 (i.e. the 


2 The exceptions are the annals stated to be equivalent to: AFM 1017 (Stokes, ‘AT Fourth Frag- 
ment’, 356) (which is A.D. 1018); AU 1018, 1019 (ibid., 357) (=A.D. 1019); CS 1066, AFM 1069 
(ibid., 408) (=A.D. 1069); AU 1069 (ibid., 409) (=A.D. 1070); AU 1070 (ibid., 409) (=A.D. 1071); 
AU 1071, 1072 (ibid., 410) (=A.D. 1072). 

Hennessy, Chronicum Scotorum, xlvi, and Walsh, “The dating’, 370—1, explained how the edition’s 
dates differ from the real A.D. dates, although they are not completely accurate. 
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156th kalend in this fragment) — onwards AT and AU share exactly the same 
series of annals and the equivalent annal in AU can be obtained by adding 500 
to the kalend number in AT. After 710 the real year is clear, so AT 711 will be 
used instead of AT kl 211 and so on. 


(5) § will be used where the editions simply number items in a section without 
reference to the annals in which they are found (for instance in the pre-431 
sections of the Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill edition of AU, the Mac Airt edition of 
AI, and the Gleeson and Mac Airt edition of ARC). 


Population groups and place, personal and territorial names 


Personal, place and territorial names and population groups have been rendered 
as far as possible into the orthography of Old or Middle Irish used in the period, 
but well-known places (such as Armagh or Clonmacnoise) are given in their 
modern Anglicised forms. 

The intention with population groups and territorial names has been to be 
accurate for the medieval period before 1100, although the extent covered by 
terms often changed to some degree over time. Where the early medieval forms 
and meanings of territories differ from those of current usage, the medieval 
term will be used with its medieval connotation and the modern words in their 
current meanings. Therefore Mide will be used for the area roughly covering Co. 
Westmeath and the north-west of Co. Offaly instead of modern Meath (counties 
Meath and Westmeath), while the population and territorial names Ulaid and 
Laigin will be employed rather than Ulster and Leinster, which cover consider- 
ably larger areas.* However, since Connaught and Munster cover roughly the 
same areas as their medieval equivalents, these will be used for their early medi- 
eval counterparts, Connachta and Mumu.° 


4 The meaning of Mide is somewhat problematic, since the term’s connotation expanded by the 
mid-eleventh century to denote also much of the area of Brega which was not under Scandina- 
vian control. However, in this book it will be used in its earlier meaning, in distinction to Brega 
(modern Co. Meath and Co. Dublin north of the river Liffey). Ulaid will often be used as a collec- 
tive term including Dal Fiatach, Dal nAraide (also known as Cruithin) and Dal Riata in Ireland, 
although it should be remembered that the later two groups probably did not consider themselves 
to be Ulaid in the seventh century. 

5 However, Charles-Edwards, Early Christian Ireland, 465—9 has argued that the origins of Ui Néill 
were among the Connachta, and has produced evidence (ibid., 37-8, 508-12) that at least some 
Ui Néill could be viewed as Connachta and in Connaught in the late seventh century and perhaps 
later. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Irish chronicles, also known as the Irish annals, are crucial sources for our 
understanding of early medieval Ireland and Scotland.! They have frequently 
been the basis for studies of political history, have provided evidence for the 
development of the Irish Church, natural phenomena, the Vikings, and have been 
the subject of many studies.? Moreover, the people and events described in the 
Irish chronicles recur in other texts, for instance kingship tales and saints’ Lives, 
so the Irish annals are used to provide the dating and context for these sources. 

It is, therefore, fair to claim that the Irish annals provide crucial evidence for 
the Gaelic world in the early medieval period, but they are still inadequately 
understood. The Irish chronicles covering the period before 1100 form a large 
corpus of material, including descriptions of thousands of events and people, 
which has made it difficult for the relatively small number of scholars to gain a 
good understanding of these sources.’ Also, the Irish annals all survive in manu- 
scripts from the late eleventh century or later, so it is necessary to determine 
what is early and what is later additional material, partly through comparing the 
text of different chronicles.° While there have been many studies, most have been 
concentrated on the early period, without being based on a solid understanding of 
the later development of these texts.° In contrast the annals after about A.D. 800 


1 Chronicles are sources describing events in chronological order, whereas sets of annals are chron- 
icles which are structured by dividing the text sequentially into years; therefore Bede’s Chronica 
Maiora, which is structured according to Anno Mundi dates and imperial reigns, is a chronicle 
but not a set of annals, whereas the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’, with A.D. dates for each year, and 
the Irish chronicles, divided into each year by a kalend marker (denoting | January), are both 
chronicles and sets of annals. In this book I will use ‘Irish chronicles’ as well as ‘Irish annals’ 
interchangeably. See Dumville, ‘What is a Chronicle?’, 1-8, for medieval usage of the terms 
annales and chronica. 

2 For instance, for Ireland, Byrne, J/rish Kings, and for Scotland, Anderson, Kings; Woolf, From 
Pictland to Alba; for the Church, Etchingham, Church Organisation; Manning, ‘References 
to church buildings’; Charles-Edwards, The Early Mediaeval Gaelic Lawyer, 43-62; Charles- 
Edwards, Early Christian Ireland, 264-80; Richter, ‘The personnel of learning’; for natural 
phenomena, Mc Carthy and Breen, ‘Astronomical observations’; for the Vikings, see Etchingham, 
Viking Raids; Downham, Viking Kings. 

3 For example, references in the law tract Crith Gablach (ed. Binchy, Crith Gablach) to Cain 
Adomnain and an expulsion of Saxons from Ireland (considered to be referring to the raid by 
the Northumbrians on Brega) are both found in the Irish annals (AU [697].1, CS [693].1, AT kl. 
197.3; AU [685].2, CS [681].2, AT kl. 185.3). This, combined with linguistic evidence, led Binchy 
(ibid., xiii—xvi) to date the text to the opening years of the eighth century. 

4 With computerised databases, such as CELT (www.ucc.ie/celt/), it is becoming much easier to 
manage and study the chronicles. 

5 The earliest manuscript with Irish annals, initially written in or shortly after 1092, contains the 
‘Annals of Inisfallen’ (ed. and trans. Mac Airt, The Annals of Inisfallen). 

6 Until recently the main foci of interest were the origins of early medieval kingdoms and the life 
of St Patrick. In the latter case, the fierce debate about when St Patrick lived was often based 
on different readings of annal items (see O’Rahilly, The Two Patricks; Carney, Studies, 324-73; 
Binchy, ‘Patrick and his Biographers’), but only created limited advances in our understanding 
of these sources. 
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have received far less detailed analysis concerning where they were written.’ As a 
result there has been a tendency for scholars to produce grand theories regarding 
the early Irish chronicles without the support of sufficient evidence to sustain 
them, and without sufficient discussion of alternative hypotheses.® 

In consequence, there is little common undisputed ground and many theories 
exist concerning where the Irish annals were maintained and how they devel- 
oped. There is, nonetheless, a consensus on a few basic points. The three main 
areas of agreement are: first, that the ‘Annals of Tigernach’ (AT) and Chronicum 
Scottorum (CS) share a common source;’ second, that this common source and 
the ‘Annals of Ulster’ (AU) derive from another earlier common source;!° and 
thirdly that an important element for the section before ca 740 was a chronicle 
kept at the monastery on the island of Iona west of Mull in Scotland.!! Apart 
from this, there are still fundamental areas of disagreement which have not been 
conclusively resolved. 

One view, accepted by most historians, is that AU and the common source of 
AT and CS derive from a common text which ended in ca 911, since before then 
these texts usually have annals containing the same events written in the same 
order in identical vocabulary.'? This common source was described as the ‘Chron- 
icle of Ireland’ by Kathleen Hughes.’ The view that this was the common source 
of the later Irish chronicles, including most material unique to particular texts, 
was most forcefully argued by John Kelleher.'* However other scholars, including 
David Dumville and Thomas Charles-Edwards, have been more cautious; they 
have regarded the material shared by AU and the Clonmacnoise-group texts (such 


7 The exceptions for the ninth century are Hughes, Early Christian Ireland, 129-37, 141-2, and 
Etchingham, Viking Raids, and for AT and CS after 973 the study by Dumville (Grabowski and 
Dumville, Chronicles, 153-226), but there has been no detailed analysis that I know about of AU 
from 911 to 1100. The ‘Annals of Inisfallen’ are somewhat better served, having been analysed by 
Grabowski (Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 1-107), and Hughes, Early Christian Ireland, 
107—14, and patterns in the tenth-century Irish annals have been studied briefly in relation to 
Viking activity by Etchingham, “Les Vikings’, 50-4, 56. 

8 See Dumville, ‘Ulster heroes’, 52-3, for the need for detailed studies setting out the evidence. 

9 For instance, see O’Rahilly, Early Irish History, 258; Hughes, Early Christian Ireland, 105-6; 
Mac Niocaill, The Medieval Irish Annals, 20, 24; Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 6; Mc 
Carthy, ‘The original compilation’, 85. 

10 For examples, see O’Rahilly, Early Irish History, 258; Kelleher, ‘The Tain’, 116-17; Hughes, 
Early Christian Ireland, 103, 105—7; Mac Niocaill, The Medieval Irish Annals, 20, 24; Grabowski 
and Dumville, Chronicles, 7; Mc Carthy, ‘The chronological apparatus of the Annals of Ulster 
AD 82-1019’, 282-3; Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle of Ireland, 1. 6-7. 

11 This was recognised by MacNeill, ‘The authorship’, 80-1, and O’Rahilly, Early Irish History, 
255, but first studied in detail by Bannerman, Studies, 9-26 (see also now Evans, ‘Irish Chroni- 
cles’), and has been accepted by all scholars since. 

12 O’Rahilly, Early Irish History, 258, argued for about A.D. 911, which was roughly (‘about A.D. 
911’) followed by Anderson, Kings, 1; Kelleher, ‘The Tain’, 116, stated 911 or 912; Hughes, 
Early Christian Ireland, 107, 114-15, preferred 913. Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 53-6, 
provides strong evidence for 911 as the last annal displaying a very close correspondence. 

13 This term will be used here for the text as it was immediately after the annal for 911 was written. 
Unfortunately, the name promotes the misleading perception that this text was the main chronicle 
in Ireland at this time and that its contents were designed to cover systematically the whole of 
Ireland, whereas in fact its geographical coverage is quite patchy (see Etchingham, Viking Raids, 
21-32, for the ninth century), but the name will be kept until it is replaced by a more appropriate 
one, once the location(s) of the chronicle(s) is (are) identified. 

14 Kelleher, ‘The Tain’, 117-18, Kelleher, ‘Early Irish history’, 126. Kelleher’s view was accepted 
by Radner, The Fragmentary Annals, xiii—xiv. 
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as AT and CS) as very likely to have come from the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, but 
have suspected that some of the material in only one textual group (especially 
the Clonmacnoise group) was added later.!° 

Alternative theories to that of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ have been proposed 
or implied; one was proposed by Geardid Mac Niocaill, who argued that the 
‘Iona Chronicle’ was incorporated into two chronicles independently at about 
750, one kept at the monastery of Clonard in Mide, the other in Armagh.'® A 
copy of the ‘Clonard Chronicle’ became the basis for a ‘Clonmacnoise Chron- 
icle’ in the middle of the tenth century, from which derived AT, CS, and other 
Clonmacnoise-group texts. Items from another copy of the ‘Clonard Chronicle’ 
were also combined in the mid-tenth century with the ‘Armagh Chronicle’ to 
create the ancestor of AU. Unfortunately, Mac Niocaill never published in detail 
the evidence for his hypothesis, but it seems to have been based largely on the 
concentration of items about particular areas of Ireland, as well as reflecting the 
interests of Clonard and Armagh. By implication, this hypothesis would deny 
the importance of the change ca 911 in the record proposed by other scholars. 

The origins of the Irish chronicles have also been subject to debate. One 
theory, propounded by Eoin MacNeill, was that the Irish annals originated as a 
continuation of the fourth-century ‘Chronicle of Eusebius’ which ended in the 
first decade of the seventh century.'? MacNeill argued that the columnar arrange- 
ment of Eusebius’s text was maintained by the Irish chroniclers until much later, 
when it was transformed into the form of annals, although he was unspecific 
about this (except that it was an evil time for Irish scholarship). Many other 
early medieval chronicles were also continuations of this text, so such a theory 
is plausible.!® MacNeill’s view, attacked by A.G. van Hamel and T.F. O’Rahilly, 
has been reiterated (without arguing for a columnar arrangement) in part by 
John Morris and Brian Croke.!? The implication of these theories is that the 
section of the Irish annals before the item on the mission of Palladius to Ireland 
in 431 was considered to have been part of the earliest Irish chronicle. Other 
scholars, however, have not followed the view that the annals continued Late 
Antique chronicles, since the pre-Palladian section could have been added much 
later to a pre-existing set of annals.” Instead, scholars, such as O’Rahilly and 
Daibhi O Croinin, have considered the Irish annals to have been derived at least 
partly in the sixth century from notes in the margins of Easter tables, although 
an alternative is that the texts were begun as chronicles.7! 

Very recently, a radical reinterpretation of the Irish chronicles’ develop- 
ment has been proposed by Daniel Mc Carthy in a series of detailed articles, 


15 Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 111-27; Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle of Ireland, I. 7, 
15-18. 

16 Mac Niocaill, The Medieval Irish Annals, 21-4. A ‘Clonard Chronicle’ in the late eighth century 
was also proposed by Smyth, “The earliest’, 21-30. 

17 MacNeill, ‘The authorship’, 62-72, 106-7. 

18 On the ‘Chronicle of Eusebius’ and its continuations, see Croke, Count Marcellinus, 146-62. 

19 Van Hamel, ‘Uber die vorpatrizianischen Irischen annalen’, 255-60; O’Rahilly, Early Irish 
History, 249-53, 507-8; Morris, ‘The Chronicle of Eusebius’; Croke, Count Marcellinus, 162-3, 
240-9. 

20 Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle of Ireland, 1. 53-5, 57-8. 

21 See the view that Easter tables were the source, O’Rahilly, Early Irish History, 237-8; O Croinin, 
‘Early Irish annals’; Anderson, Kings, 1, 22; Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle of Ireland, 1. 57-8. 
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the conclusions of which were built upon in a monograph published in 2008.” 
Me Carthy has diverged from previous scholarly opinion by arguing that the 
pre- and post-Palladian sections in the main manuscript of AU were both by the 
principal scribe (H), and that the later additional H' and H? contributions were 
all copied from the same exemplar used by the main scribe, with the result that 
Mc Carthy now analyses all this text as a unity.2? Mc Carthy has used this to 
support a modified form of MacNeill’s hypothesis, by suggesting that a chronicle 
was compiled by Rufinus of Aquileia from various sources, including Eusebius’s 
works, and continued by Sulpicius Severus in the early fifth century.** This then 
came to Ireland ca 425, before being obtained by St Columba of Iona in the 
sixth century to create the ‘Iona Chronicle’, which continued the use of kalend 
plus ferials in each annal.?> According to Mc Carthy, in the late seventh century 
Adomnan, abbot of Iona, included imperial items using texts by Orosius, Marcel- 
linus comes, Isidore and another uncertain source for the seventh century, with 
the resulting chronicle forming a basis for Bede’s Chronica Minora written ca 
703.76 Then ca 727 the Anglo-Saxon monk Ecgberht included papal items, early 
eighth-century imperial regnal items, as well as other material from Liber Pontifi- 
calis, the chronicles of Prosper and Marcellinus, and Bede’s Chronica Maiora 
(CM) (written 725).*7 Mc Carthy in addition has suggested that this phase also 
involved the omission of thirteen kalends, the corruption of ferials, the deletion 
of unorthodox items on Irish Christianity, and the addition of items on Patrick 
and his successors largely based on Muirchw’s Life of St Patrick, to promote the 
idea that the foundation of Irish christianity was orthodox and episcopal, rather 
than monastic. The result was what he has previously described as the ‘reformed 
Iona chronicle’.”® 

Mc Carthy has also argued that after the end of the ‘Iona Chronicle’ (ca 740) it 
was continued at Mag mBili (modern Moville) in eastern Ulster, and that during 
this stage material on kings of Tara, Ireland, and Emain Macha, as well as Lebor 
Gabdla Erenn material, and also poems (surviving in either AU, AT or CS) were 
added to both the pre- and post-Palladian sections.”? At about 753 this chronicle 
was moved to Clonmacnoise, where it was kept until about 1227, forming the 
basis for AT and CS, with two main alterations: the first about 777 when items 
on natural phenomena were included from another Iona chronicle; the second 
during the abbacy of Tigernach Ua Britin (ca 1071*88), when further text from 
Bede’s CM was included.*° Mc Carthy identified Mag mBili and Clonmacnoise 


22 Mc Carthy, ‘The chronological apparatus of the Annals of Ulster, AD 431-1131’; Mc Carthy and 
Breen, ‘Astronomical observations’; Mc Carthy, ‘The chronology’; Mc Carthy, ‘The status’; Mc 
Carthy, ‘The chronological apparatus of the Annals of Ulster, AD 82-1019’; Mc Carthy, ‘The 
original compilation’; Mc Carthy, The Irish Annals. 

23 Mc Carthy, ‘The original compilation’, 87-9, 93-4; Mc Carthy, The Irish Annals, 317-18. 

24 Mc Carthy, ‘The status’, 151-2. 

25. Thid., 149-50; Mc Carthy, The Irish Annals, 154-63 (where Mc Carthy has argued that after 
ca 425 it was continued in Kildare, Louth and Mag mBili, modern Moville, until ca 550 when 
Columba obtained it, and that many of the items in this period are contemporary). 

26 Tbid., 133-9. 

27 Tbid., 139-41, 151. 

28 [bid., 140-8, 151, where he also argues that items from an Anglo-Saxon chronicle extending from 
611 to 718 were included. This built on Mc Carthy, ‘The chronological apparatus of the Annals 
of Ulster 431-1131’, 51-2, 66-73, 77, and Mc Carthy, ‘The chronology’, 229, 239-40. 

29 Mc Carthy, The Irish Annals, 173-85, 196. 

30 Mc Carthy, The Irish Annals, 148-50, 170-3, 175, 185-97. 
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as chronicling centres because of the large number of items about them as well 
as for four other major churches in the midlands.*! He was also persuaded by 
details found in Clonmacnoise items, especially those in AT from 740 to 766.*? 

According to Mc Carthy’s analysis, AU was also derived from this Clonmac- 
noise source, which formed the basis for a revised chronicle created by Cuan 
Ua Lothchain ca 1022 in which five kalends were added in the seventh-century 
section, ferials, epacts and incorrect A.D. dates were included from 431 onwards, 
the chronology of the pre-Palladian section was revised, and many ecclesiastical 
items in the fifth and sixth century A.D. were moved to different annals.*? Cuan’s 
revision was identified as Liber Cuanach, the source of some items interpolated 
at a later stage of AU.44 Mc Carthy proposed that Liber Cuanach was continued 
by Dub da Léithe, lector of Armagh 1046-9 and abbot of Armagh 1049-64, who 
combined it with an Armagh chronicle source which had been kept since ca 
790.*> At the same time many details and some (especially Clonmacnoise) items 
were omitted, but the text was emended in support of Brian Borama (ob. 1014) 
and in order to increase the account of Cenél nEogain, particularly after 911.°° 
After ca 1019 Mc Carthy considered this text to have been an ‘Armagh Chron- 
icle’ for the rest of the eleventh century, although he viewed items in common 
with the Clonmacnoise group to have been included from the ‘Clonmacnoise 
Chronicle’ after 1218.3’ Therefore, Mc Carthy has placed the end of the common 
source of AU and the Clonmacnoise group at ca 1019 (but with shared items up 
to ca 1220), rather than 911, based on the existence of events recorded in both 
textual groups, often in the same order, as well as on textual correspondences 
after 911.8 

It should be stated here that, in strictly adhering to mathematical probability 
regarding the order of common items, Mc Carthy did not consider that events 
occur in a certain sequence, which increases the likelihood that chroniclers would 
have included events in the right order.*® In addition, while Mc Carthy referred 


31 Thid., 169-75, 185-8, 190-1. 

32° [bid., 171-2, 185-6. 

33 Mc Carthy, ‘The chronological apparatus of the Annals of Ulster AD 82-1019’, 278-83; Mc 
Carthy, The Irish Annals, 198-209, 222. 

34 [bid., 198-203, 222. Mc Carthy (ibid., 202-3, 211-16, building on Mc Carthy, ‘The chronological 
apparatus of the Annals of Ulster AD 82-1019’, 264—77, 281-2) also has argued from the list of 
kings of Ireland at AI §§345-86 preceding the reign of Loegaire mac Néill (a few years before 
the arrival of Palladius in 431) that AI was derived from Liber Cuanach because of its chrono- 
logical apparatus, but that the pre-king-list section was from a Clonmacnoise-group source, and 
that during the period 1022-70 Munster chroniclers writing Al’s ancestor-text were in a close 
relationship with Clonmacnoise. Since Mc Carthy views Liber Cuanach’s contents (apart from 
the chronology and chronological apparatus) to be essentially a Clonmacnoise text, AI is still 
considered a Clonmacnoise chronicle combined with Munster material. 

35. Mc Carthy, The Irish Annals, 223-7. 

36 Thid., 227-35. 

37 [bid., 236-7 (where he argued that there was little textual correspondence among common items 
from ca 1019-64, that the sequence of such items was different, and that Dub da Léithe had no 
need to include them), 241-3. 

38 Mc Carthy, The Irish Annals, 103-6, 203, 243. 

39 Mc Carthy, The Irish Annals, 103-4. The examples of events being in the same order (the annals 
in AU and CS for 915 and 957-62) given by Mc Carthy provide weaker evidence than he argued. 
AU 915.1 and 915.2 include the details that these events took place on 7 February and 31 March 
respectively, so it is not surprising that CS also has these events in the same order and near the 
start of the annal. In A.D. 957-62 there are twelve rather than fourteen common items in AU and 
CS, if AU 960.5 is excluded because it is an H’ addition, so the fact that these events are described 
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to the existence of some events in the section 911—1060 described with the same 
vocabulary — a feature previously commented upon by Kelleher and Kathryn 
Grabowski — he also regarded common events with much weaker textual similari- 
ties (such as the appearance of either the same name, title or any other word in 
both AU and CS) as demonstrating their derivation from a single source.” The 
result is that Mc Carthy is likely to have significantly overstated the evidence for 
a common source, since two separate chroniclers working independently could 
easily have recorded the same event, and used the same word or title, especially 
when a person’s title was well-known.*! 

Overall, Mc Carthy considered the chronology (represented by their kalends 
and ferials) and items of AT and CS to be more reliable and less altered than 
those of AU, with fewer interpolations.” His reconstruction of the development 
of the Irish chronicles has placed a far greater significance on the chronological 
data than previous scholars have done, using his interpretation of this evidence 
as a means of establishing the inter-relationships of chronicle texts. As a result of 
this different approach, Mc Carthy arrives at conclusions which conflict substan- 
tially with most previous scholarship. However, his use of other techniques of 
textual analysis is very limited and lacking in depth. For instance, Mc Carthy 
only very briefly discusses the interests and details present in the Clonmacnoise- 
group texts from 800-1100, since he regarded the cumulative number of items 
about that centre to be sufficient to locate the chronicle source. Similarly, his 
analysis of AU from 800-1014 barely entertains the possibility that differences 
between AU and CS could be due to them being maintained at different centres or 
that a later significant alteration could have affected the Clonmacnoise group.” 
This is because the analysis of AU is completely predetermined by his view that 
items found in common with CS after 911 cannot be the result of independent 
chronicling, especially where they occur in the same order, and by his conclu- 
sion, based on his interpretation of chronological data, that Cuan Ua Lothchain 
created the ancestor of AU in ca 1022.*4 In consequence, Mc Carthy does not 
provide an analysis that can be the basis for the current study; it is necessary to 
consider the evidence of the whole text on its own terms, in detail, and then to 
draw conclusions regarding the development of the Irish chronicles. 


This brief summary indicates that there are significantly different standpoints 
in most areas regarding the textual development of the chronicles. Often this 
has been caused by scholars focussing on different evidence without explaining 


over six annals in the same order is less striking. Indeed, the probability that a small section of 
the chronicles out of many would display this pattern is increased since in this case it only meant 
that each annal had 4, 2, 3, 1, 1 and 2 common items in the same order. 

40 Kelleher, The Tain, 117; Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 56; Mc Carthy, The Irish Annals, 
104, 242-3, for examples of textual comparisons. 

41 For instance, Mc Carthy, The Irish Annals, 104, in the following items considered the name 
Scannlan and the place Tamlachta (modern Tallaght) to be cognate elements displaying a textual 
connection between AU and CS, even when the office and verb were different: CS 915.4: Sgannlan 
epscop Tamlachta quieuit; AU 915.5: Scannlan, airchinnech Tamhlachta . . . moriuntur. It would 
seem quite possible for two chroniclers to have known independently Scannlan’s name and where 
he was a cleric, so these items cannot be used be used in support of a textual link between AU 
and CS. 

42 For instance, see Mc Carthy, The Irish Annals, 229-35, 342, 348-9. 

43 Mc Carthy, The Irish Annals, 168-97, 223-44. 

44 Tbid., 103-6, 198-44. 
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in sufficient detail why they disagree with previous theories. While disagree- 
ments are bound to occur, and alternative theories should be welcomed, the lack 
of common ground makes it difficult for non-specialists to evaluate the annal- 
istic evidence effectively. The result of this is that historians often cite annalistic 
evidence with little or no evaluation of when and where the items under discussion 
were written, or whether the item represents a particular viewpoint. The inten- 
tion of this book is to build on previous research and provide some of the basic 
groundwork to improve our understanding of the Irish annals. The chronology 
of the Irish chronicles will be analysed, but many other textual approaches used 
by scholars before Mc Carthy will be pursued in detail in this study, with some 
aspects, such as annalistic vocabulary, being considered in greater depth than has 
been attempted hitherto. The result is that some of the conclusions drawn before 
Mc Carthy’s analyses were conducted are re-affirmed, and new perspectives on 
the development and nature of the Irish chronicles are obtained. 

Obviously, it is not be possible to study every aspect or time period, but the 
intention is to resolve some of the basic problems.* The aims are: (i) to establish 
the basic textual developments of the Irish chronicles, for instance whether the 
common source of AU and the Clonmacnoise-group ended in 911; (ii) to define 
and analyse key changes in the annals, both textual and chronological, in order 
to create a sequence of alterations which can be used to determine the relation- 
ships of other chronicle texts; (iii) to identify sources of material in the Irish 
annals, by locating centres of chronicling, or establishing later strata of additions 
to pre-existing chronicles; and (iv) to analyse how the interests and historical 
perspectives of the Irish chronicles changed over time, by considering how earlier 
sections were adapted to later needs. 

To achieve this, the number of chronicles which will be studied will be limited 
by not including many of the sets of annals frequently used by historians. This is 
because the textual relationships for most of the Irish chronicles have not been 
subjected to sufficient scrutiny; often the published analysis has consisted merely 
of statements that the text is probably closely related to one textual group.’ 
Some of these relatively unstudied texts, such as the ‘Fragmentary Annals of 
Ireland’ (FAI) and the ‘Annals of Roscrea’ (ARC), are likely to be compilations 
of different annalistic sources, so determining the origins of individual items in 
these texts is a pre-requisite for any comparison with other sources.” As a result 
of the uncertainty surrounding them, I will not discuss in detail the evidence 
of FAI, ARC, the ‘Annals of the Four Masters’ (AFM), the ‘Annals of Clon- 
macnoise’ (AClon), the ‘Annals of Boyle’ (AB) (also known as the ‘Cottonian 


45 The main areas which are not covered (among many others) are the locations of chronicles and 
their textual relationships to each other before 912, the textual relationships of chronicles other 
than AU, AT and CS, and the period after 1100. 

46 For example, see the very general statements about ARC in Gleeson and Mac Airt (edd.), ‘The 
Annals of Roscrea’, 140, and Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 6, 60. 

47 Tn FAI (ed. and trans. Radner, The Fragmentary Annals, xiv—xviii for Laigin material), of the 
small number of items for the period after 911, some describing Laigin events are only found 
elsewhere in the ‘Annals of the Four Masters’ (AFM) and probably derive from a Laigin chronicle, 
some are closer to AU and others are closest to CS. If the AU and CS items were not part of 
a single source, then three sets of annals could have been combined in FAI. In ARC there are 
interlinear and marginal additions, perhaps by the main text hand, which are marked in the edition 
with *. Since a few of the duplicate items are in the main text, this could also be the result of 
compilation. 
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Annals’), Anndala Gearra as Proibhinse Ard Macha, annals in the ‘Book of Lein- 
ster’ and the ‘Book of Lecan’.** The focus will be on AU, AT and CS, while the 
‘Annals of Loch Cé’ (ALC), ‘Annals of Inisfallen’ (AI), and Cogad Gaedel re 
Gallaib (Cogad), whose relationships to these are relatively well-established, will 
be discussed on occasion. It is hoped that as a result of this study scholars will 
be more able to determine the textual relationships of the other texts, with the 
effect that our understanding of how the Irish annals developed will be modified 
and enhanced. 

The sources to be focussed on can be divided into two textual groups; one 
formed by AU and ALC, the other by AT, CS, AI and Cogad. AU and ALC share 
a common source for the section from 1014, when ALC starts, up to the 1220s.” 
AU is found in two main manuscripts: H, Dublin, Trinity College, MS 1282 
(formerly H.1.8); and R, Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Rawlinson B.489.*°° The 
main scribe of H’s chronicle from 431 up to 1489 was Ruaidhri O Luinin (hand 
#1), writing for Cathal Mac Maghnusa, vicar general of Clogher.*! A number of 
additions were then made, most notably the H' and H? hands.° H? used to be 
considered to be the hand of Cathal Mac Maghnusa (who died in 1498), but 
Daniel Mc Carthy has argued that Ruaidhri O Caiside was responsible for these 
interpolations.** These later additions came from a number of sources, probably 
including a Clonmacnoise-group text; therefore only Ruaidhri O Luinin’s writing 
(hand H) will be used as evidence for AU.4 After O Luinin finished writing, 


48 AClon (ed. Murphy, The Annals of Clonmacnoise), although the text needs a new critical edition 
(Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 6-7); AB (ed. Freeman, ‘The Annals in Cotton MS Titus A 
xxv’) (see also Maund, ‘Sources of the “World Chronicle” ’, 170-1, 174-5); annals in the ‘Book 
of Leinster’ (edd. Best et al., The Book of Leinster [hereafter LL], 1, 94-9); annals in the ‘Book 
of Lecan’, 295val4—296rb (Mulchrone, The Book of Lecan); Anndla Gearra as Proibhinse Ard 
Macha (ed. Mac Niocaill, ‘Annala Gearra’, 337-40). 

49 Mac Niocaill, The Medieval Irish Annals, 29-31. Mac Niocaill, ‘Annala Uladh’; O’Dwyer, ‘The 
Annals of Connacht’, esp. 100-1. 

50 AU (edd. and trans. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, The Annals of Ulster, viii-ix). The CELT (www. 
ucc. ie/celt/) website text, compiled by Mavis Cournane, was used for word-searches. 

51 Mae Airt and Mac Niocaill, The Annals of Ulster, vii-ix; Gwynn, ‘Cathal Mac Maghnusa and 
the Annals of Ulster’, 231-4, and ‘Cathal Mac Maghnusa and the Annals of Ulster. II’, 381-2, 
384. On Cathal Mac Maghnusa see Gwynn, ‘Cathal Mac Maghnusa and the Annals of Ulster’, 
230-43, and O Muraile, ‘Anndla Uladh’, 7-18. 

52. HP’s contributions are easy to distinguish from those of the H hand, but the H' marginal and 
interlinear text is similar to H, especially when the text is small. 

53. Mc Carthy, ‘The original compilation’, 73-6, 94. It should be noted that AU [449].2, [451].2 and 
[452].3, all referring to the Clementinae and glosses on that text, are in a quite cursive non-Insular 
script quite different to H°’s other contributions (but similar to a note in the upper margin of fo. 
125v). They were attributed to Cathal mac Maghnusa by B. Mac Carthy, Annala Uladh, IV. viii— 
ix, which could be correct. Occasionally text attributed to H? in the Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill 
edition, such as the marginal addition AU [439].2, is often quite different from the normal H? 
script, sometimes being more precise and thinner. 

54 Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 111. Me Carthy, The Irish Annals, 316-19, has argued 
that O Caiside compiled the exemplar of AU, because the H and H' contributions contain a few 
Arabic numerals in the later centuries of the text, phrases like hoc anno, hic or in bliadhain-si, 
alii dicunt, in aliis libris, and references to the books of Cuana and Dub da Léithe which often 
begin sic in Libro X, all of which are features of text written by O Caiside. These arguments are 
not convincing, since there is no reason why other copyists could not have used Arabic numerals, 
and phrases such as in hoc anno were often used by chroniclers, usually for additions (see AT kl 
73.2, quies Brenaind Birra ut ailii dicunt, also CS [565].3, AU [565].2), but even for relatively 
contemporary items (see AI 1093.9, isin bliadain sein, 1093.10 in héc anno), so there is no reason 
to assume that they were included by one person. The use of the sic in libro X formula by O 
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the text was continued by other scribes to 1504.°° Manuscript R is a copy of H 
by Ruaidhri O Luinin and Ruaidhri O Caiside, covering A.D. 431 to 1507 (but 
subsequently added to for years as late as 1588) and incorporating most of the 
later additions to H as the main text or as interlinear glosses; therefore R’s vari- 
ants (noted in Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill’s edition) will only be used where 1 
has become unreadable or is lacunose.>® 

Preceding the section of MS H beginning at folio 16 at A.D. 431 is a fragment 
on folios 12 to 14 (folio 15 is blank apart from a later poem and a few words) 
covering history to the early fifth century. While previous scholarship considered 
fos 12-15 to be from a different manuscript which was later attached to folios 
16 and onwards, Daniel Mc Carthy has argued that Ruaidhri O Luinin was the 
scribe of both sections, which were therefore part of the exemplar he copied.*” 
While it may be the case that the primary mark-up of these folios corresponded 
and that they were bound together in the first stitching of the codex,°* from a 
comparison of the two sections of the manuscript, it is clear that fos 12-15 and 
16-25 are very different. The scripts, while quite similar, partly because they 
were part of the same Insular tradition, display some significant differences: that 
on fos 12—14 is smaller, less angular, and does not slant as much to the right 
as fos 16-25, while some letter-forms and abbreviations are not found in both 
sections.°? In terms of layout, the size of the pages in the two sections is not the 


Caiside (if he wrote H?) is a very minor textual correspondence which could have been influenced 
by the main text hand, and it should be noted that the H? additions uniquely have narratur, a word 
not used in the H' or H? examples of the sic in libro X formula. Sic in libro Duibhdhdleithe is 
found in the same place in ALC 1021.3 as it is in the H hand of AU, indicating that it came from 
their common source, the date of which could be much earlier than the late fifteenth century. 

55 © Luinin wrote the annals up to part of A.D. 1489, finishing at the end of fo. 129v (Mc Carthy, 
‘The original compilation’, 75). After this there are numerous changes of script to the end of the 
surviving manuscript at fo. 143v, which describes A.D. 1504. Folios 130r—143v were written by 
multiple scribes (at least five) working interchangeably. It is highly unlikely that Mc Carthy (ibid., 
75) is correct to view all of fos 130r—143r as the work of one scribe, because of the degree of 
variation in the scripts in terms of size and style. To my eye these scribes are: one (possibly H?), 
who wrote fos 130r—-131v; a second, responsible for fos 132r-137vb17 (although perhaps not 
132v—133r), 1381-141 vb34 (except 139vb29-35), 142ral—6, possibly 142rb32—142vb11, 143r— 
143v; a third, who wrote fos 137vb17-—35, possibly 142ral4—142rb31; a fourth, who produced 
fos 141vb35—6 in a non-Insular script; a fifth who wrote (in a similarly square and thick script 
like H?’s, but not the same hand as that on fos 130r—131v) fos 142ra6—13, perhaps 142vb12-26. 
However, defining the various contributions satisfactorily requires a more detailed study of the 
manuscript than I have undertaken. 

56 Mc Carthy, ‘The original compilation’, 70-1, 73; Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, The Annals of 
Ulster, viiiix. Manuscript R has very little not found in H, although a small minority of items 
in H are lacking from R. Some items were abbreviated and slightly rewritten, with alternative 
readings of H' and H? often being preferred, even where (as can be demonstrated in the case 
of the imperial and papal items) this led to a greater divergence from H’s exemplar. At least in 
the section from AU [444-630], there is no evidence that the scribe of this section of R used the 
exemplar of H. 

57 Mc Carthy, ‘The original compilation’, 77-84 (for previous scholarship), 87—9 (for analysis). 

58 [bid., 87. 

59 For instance, fos 12-14 have a capital k which has a much more curved lower diagonal stroke 
(see figures land 2, ibid., 74, 88 for examples in the two sections) and a capital m which is often 
more angular than on fos 16-25. Also, fos 12-14 have a rounded, two-stroke capital A (see fo. 
12val, 12ve40, 13ve2), and a capital A (see 13vf26) with a very large and rounded loop to the 
right starting at the bottom of the ascender; I found neither of these forms in fos 16-25. In terms 
of contractions, Patricius is not abbreviated on fos 12—14 (see §163, §173, $181), but is in all 
cases before AU [500] (at AU [432].1, [439].1, [441].2, [443], [457].1, [461].2, [489], [492].1, 
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same; fos 12—14 have text in six columns whereas fos 16—25 only has two, and 
while fos 12-14 have capitals to the left of a column and kalends on the line 
after the previous annal, fos 16-25 have continuous text with capitals nearly 
always inside the annal anywhere on a line, with blank lines between annals. 
In addition to this, at the top of fo. 16r, above the first column which has the 
annal for A.D. 431, some text can be seen which is now almost illegible since the 
parchment is very dark. This is probably the note about the start of the chron- 
icle included in Hennessy’s nineteenth-century edition.®! As a result Ruaidhri O 
Luinin is unlikely to have been the scribe of both sections, and there is no reason 
to assume that the pre-431 and post-430 sections were copied from the same text. 
The absence of the pre-431 section from R makes it likely that fos 12-15 were 
attached to fos 16-143 after R was written, perhaps when H’s folio gatherings 
were first sewn into a book binding.” Therefore, fos 12-14, also known as the 
‘Dublin Fragment’, will not be considered as part of O Luinin’s main text of 
AU.® 

The ‘Annals of Loch Cé’ (ALC), Dublin, Trinity College, MS 1293 (formerly 
H.1.19), found in a late-sixteenth-century manuscript, has largely the same text 
as AU from its beginning at 1014 down to 1223. It contains in virtually iden- 
tical form most of AU’s eleventh-century items, with very little unique material, 
except for its expanded account of the battle of Clontarf in ALC 1014.° The 
similarity in vocabulary indicates that the section of AU before 1014 is unlikely 
to have changed much after the common source with ALC was written. From the 


[493].4, [497].3), with all but AU [497].3 having a ¢ with ligatured superscript i for #7 and some 
a us abbreviation. Also, domini in fos 12—14 is dni with a horizontal stroke above ni, whereas the 
following section has do with a superscript i attached to o (see darker text in second to fourth 
images in figure 1, ibid., 74, for examples). These contractions reflect either different scribal pref- 
erences or two exemplars; in either case they indicate that fos 12—14 and fo. 16 onwards should be 
analysed as separate chronicles. A more comprehensive study is required to check these findings 
and see whether there are further differences. 

60 The pages of fos 12-14 are not as high as fos 16-25, which have also been cut at the top and 
on the sides, so the original difference in page size was greater. The use of a new line for each 
event on fos 12—14 weakens the potential argument that the differences of layout was due to a 
greater desire to economise with space for a section like that on fos 12—14 with many years and 


few events. 
61 My transcription of line 1 was ‘[. iJc’ (three letters were clearly once written) and of line 2 was 
‘[qiJei[...... Jip[.Jnf c[r . . . Je’. g could be ci and cr could be cis. This is likely to be the text 


Hennessy (Annala Uladh, i. 2) thought was IHC, Mei est incipere, tui est finire, and versions of 
which are found in the seventeenth-century TCD MS 574 (E.3.20) copy of H as Mei est incipere 
Dei in finire Amen and Mei est incipere Dei est finire (Mc Carthy, ‘The original compilation’, 79; 
B. Mac Carthy, Annala Uladh, iv. xi-xiii). While the current text is very difficult to read, line 
1 could be ihc, the first part of line 2 mei, and the length of line 2 would probably correspond 
with the rest of the note in the other sources. It should be noted that the transcription was done 
without knowledge of the note in Hennessy’s edition. B. Mac Carthy, ibid., xii, wrote that ‘the 
sole redeeming feature of the fragment [in TCD 574] is the true lection of the apopthegm prefixed 
to the Annals, Mei est incipere, Dei est finire. Afterwards the original became illegible; whence 
the infelicitous guess Tui (for Dei)’, which indicates that the inscription was present in TCD MS 
1282, but very difficult to read by 1901. 

62 Mc Carthy, ‘The original compilation’, 70, for the first annal of manuscript R. 

63 See Anderson, Kings, 2, for the name ‘Dublin Fragment’. 

64 ALC (ed. and trans. Hennessy, The Annals of Loch Cé, 1). For its textual history, manuscript 
and date see Mac Niocaill, The Medieval Irish Annals, 16-17, 28-35, 40; Mac Niocaill, ‘Annala 
Uladh’; O’Dwyer, ‘The Annals of Connacht’, esp. 100-1. 

65 Some of the H' and H? additions in AU are found in ALC, but some are not; the inter-relationships 
between the various contributions to these two texts merits further study. 
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mid-twelfth century AU and ALC begin to demonstrate a strong contemporary 
interest in Derry affairs at Armagh, actually becoming a ‘Derry Chronicle’ from 
ca 1189 to 1223.° The sections of these texts after 1223 do not seem to have 
been continuations of the earlier chronicle, making it possible that the section 
of AU before the 1220s had not been copied repeatedly and was combined with 
the following material covering later centuries at a late stage, but such a sugges- 
tion is speculative while uncertainty regarding the transmission of AU and ALC 
remains.°” 

The other two chronicles to be focussed on are AT and CS, from the Clon- 
macnoise group, so-called because all the manuscripts have sufficient material 
pertaining to Clonmacnoise affairs to indicate that they were kept at Clonmac- 
noise at one stage during their transmission. AT (in Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
MS Rawlinson B.488) is a fragmentary text, written ca 1350x1370, covering 
ca 322 B.C.— A.D. 360, ca 488-766, 974-1003 and 1018-1178, ending due to 
the loss of at least one gathering.® Either the main scribe, who also contrib- 
uted to the ‘Yellow Book of Lecan’ (Dublin, Trinity College, MS 1316 (previ- 
ously H.2.16)), or a predecessor was probably someone ignorant of Latin, since 
there are numerous copying errors in sections in that language.® There are also a 
couple of hands which contributed a few lines, probably working in conjunction 
with the main scribe.” Another manuscript version of AT is found in Dublin, 
Trinity College, MS 1292 (formerly H.1.18), but it is a copy of the Rawlinson 
B.488 manuscript, so it is not discussed further in this study.7! 

AT was edited with numerous inaccuracies by Whitley Stokes, although frag- 
ments 974-1003 and 1018-1178 seem to have been better edited than previous 
sections; therefore, analysis and quotes from the fragment covering ca 488-766 
in AT are based on transcriptions from photostats, but Stokes’s edition was used 
for the fragments containing 974-1003 and 1018-1178.” Stokes also edited the 
first twelve folia of Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Rawlinson B.502, written in 


66 Mac Niocaill, The Medieval Irish Annals, 29-30; Gwynn, ‘Cathal Mac Maghnusa and the Annals 
of Ulster. II’, 372-3, 376-7; Bannerman, ‘Comarba Coluim Chille and the relics of Columba’, 
36-40. 

67 Mac Niocaill, The Medieval Irish Annals, 32-7; Gwynn, ‘Cathal Mac Maghnusa and the Annals 
of Ulster. II’, 370, 376-81. 

68 Byrne, A Thousand Years of Irish Script, 24. 

69 Thid., 24; Best, ‘The Yellow Book’, 190-2. One noteworthy mistake is the expansion of the 
standard abbreviation for ecclesia, ‘church’, as eclina, for instance in AT kl 112.4, kl 113.1, kl 
127.5, kl 138.2 (see Stokes, ‘AT Third Fragment’, 167, 175, 183). However, apart from this the 
scribe may have been quite faithful to his exemplar; on fo. 19rb36—41 a half oval of text is left 
blank (the script becomes smaller and thinner after a /Jonga do on line 36, after which the space 
begins to be left blank), which corresponds to a whole oval space at fo. 19va30—42. In both cases 
the text (for AT 1089 and 1093) continues around the space, for seemingly no reason, so it is 
likely that a hole or space in the exemplar is partially preserved in AT. 

70 Best, ‘The Yellow Book’, 191-2. 

71 See O Muraile, The Celibrated Antiquary, 276. The TCD copy starts at fo. 113, whereas CS 
begins at fo. 164 (Abbott, Catalogue, 310-11). The Rawlinson version of AT has the breaks at 
the end of pages where there are lacunae from 766-974 and 1003—1018, showing that the lacunae 
were caused by the loss of folios after the manuscript was written. The TCD version has these 
lacunae but in the first case at least (fo. 133r) it skips from 766 to 974 mid-page, initially dating 
A.D. 975 as 767, so it is clearly a copy derived from the Rawlinson version. 

72 University College Cork’s CELT website text of AT (www.ucc.ie/celt/published/G100002/index. 
html), was used for word-searches, and digital images of the manuscript can be found on Oxford 
University’s Early Manuscripts website. 
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the late eleventh or early twelfth century, as the ‘first fragment’ of AT. This text 
covers the period from the time of the Biblical prophets to ca A.D. 150, overlap- 
ping with MS Rawlinson B.488.”% Since MS Rawlinson B.488 is unlikely to be 
a copy of this text, they should be considered separately, so the title ‘Annals of 
Tigernach’ will only be used for the version in MS Rawlinson B.488.% Stokes 
also divided the fragment from 1018 to 1178 at 1088, describing the section after 
the obituary notice of Tigernach Ua Bridin in that annal as ‘The Continuation’. 
This division, based on the view that Tigernach wrote the previous annals, is not 
found in the manuscript, and should be ignored.” 

AT shares a common ancestor with CS, found in Dublin, Trinity College, MS 
1292 (formerly H.1.18), an accurate mid-seventeenth-century manuscript copy 
by Dubhaltach Mac Fhirbhisigh.”° CS in general has fewer items per annal than 
AT where comparison is possible, but it is clear from the correspondence of their 
contents that they are closely related, although CS is not a copy of AT.” CS 
covers briefly the period from the first age of the world until the death of Nath [ 
mac Fiachrach (CS [428]), then it continues more thoroughly to cover the period 
to 722, after which there are fragments from 804 to 1135 and 1141 to 1150. 
The final fragment is in two different hands from the main section, but is found 
immediately after the rest of the text, so is likely to have been copied from the 
same exemplar.’® 

Two other texts, the ‘Annals of Inisfallen’ (AI) and Cogad Gdedel re Gallaib 
(Cogad), will be used for supporting evidence, without providing the basis for 
analysis. AI is found in Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Rawlinson B.503.” The 
first scribe of this manuscript was responsible for the text from the ‘Third Age 
of the World’ (beginning in the time of the Biblical Abraham), down to A.D. 
1092, writing in that year or soon afterwards, since AI 1092.5 is followed by 
contemporary annals produced by a number of hands.*° As the earliest surviving 
manuscript of the Irish chronicles, AI should be a crucial source, but its evidence 
is complicated by a number of factors, not least the fact that it is a highly-abbre- 


73 Stokes did not edit the section of MS Rawlinson B.488 which overlapped with MS Rawlinson 
B.502. 

74 As a result Stokes’s numbering of fragments is also confusing, with his third fragment (covering 
ca 488 to 766) actually being the second fragment in MS Rawlinson B.488. To avoid confusion 
the fragments will be labelled in this book according to the time-periods they cover. 

75 See MacNeill, ‘The Authorship’, 30-40, 108, which does not rule out the possibility that Tiger- 
nach did have some scribal role in the chronicle, as one of many annalists who contributed to the 
text over the centuries. 

76 CS (ed. and trans., Hennessy, Chronicum Scotorum, ix). A new edition by Geardid Mac Niocaill 
has been published on University College Cork’s CELT database at www.ucc.ie/celt/published/ 
G100016/index.html. While this was not used for analysis, quotes have been checked against 
it, and significant differences are noted. On the context and manuscript of CS, see O Muraile, 
The Celibrated Antiquary, 97-107, particularly 102-3, 104-6, for a case where Dubhaltach was 
attempting to copy his exemplar, including its layout, faithfully. 

71 Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 6. 

78 The section from 1141to 1150 has been shown by O Muraile (The Celibrated Antiquary, 97-8) to 
have been written by Dubhaltach and a collaborator ca 1650, at a later stage than earlier sections 
of CS. Its placement after them makes it likely that it was considered to be a continuation of the 
earlier sections. 

79 Al (ed. and trans. Mac Airt, The Annals of Inisfallen, vii). University College Cork’s CELT data- 
base text of this edition was used for word-searches (www.ucc.ie/celt/published/G100004/index. 
html), and digital images of the manuscript on Oxford University’s Early Manuscripts website. 

80 Mac Airt, The Annals of Inisfallen, xxx—xl. 
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viated and rewritten chronicle, which makes comparison of its text with others 
difficult.*! 

In a detailed study of AI, Kathryn Grabowski established that it was a compi- 
lation of chronicle sources from Munster with a Clonmacnoise-group text which 
was last used in 1065, so this compilation probably took place between 1065 
and the 1080s.%* However, differences in the chronology of events in the section 
from 431 to the 660s indicate that the situation was more complex than this. A 
detailed analysis would be too lengthy to include here, but it is clear that many 
of the chronological differences between AI on the one hand and AU and the 
Clonmacnoise group on the other are the result of the compilation of two or more 
chronicles, each a version of the same text that underlies the other chronicles. 

The evidence for this contention is that often in AI from 431 to the 660s 
the sequence of items seems to skip backwards or forwards chronologically 
compared to AU, AT or CS. When there is a shift forwards, often a following 
item in AI returns back to the chronology followed before the skip forwards 
took place. For example, the obits in AI [589] of Aed mac Bricc and David of 
Cell Muine (St Davids) and the battle of Mag nOchtair (AI [590]) are all placed 
two years earlier in AI than in AU, AT and CS, in relation to the surrounding 
items. However, when the two obits and the battle item are separated from the 
surrounding items, they agree in their sequence of events with the other chroni- 
cles, as do the surrounding items in AI; two chronicle texts like AU, AT and CS 
have been combined, but without being aligned so that events are in the same 
annals. This, and the existence of duplicates in AI, indicates that more than one 
chronicle has been combined to create the section from 431 to the 660s. 

In the section [431-603] it is possible to join these discrepant items together 
into the sequences shown in table 2. 

While the evidence is not conclusive, half of these sequences are likely to 
have come from Clonmacnoise-group texts (that is, from chronicles more 
closely related to the ancestral-texts of AT and CS than to AU), which confirms 
Grabowski’s analysis to some extent. Since some of these sequences do not 
overlap, it is likely that some of them are from the same source. In this book 
the source sequence of an AI item will be stated where this has been identified, 
because these sequences, rather than the final form of AI, provide better evidence 
for the development of the Irish chronicles. The use of more than one source 
for AI makes Grabowski’s 10681081 likely date-range for the Clonmacnoise- 
group text’s inclusion too narrow; therefore 1064xca 1092 will be given as the 
date-range for the incorporation of the Clonmacnoise-group text ending in the 


81 O’Rahilly, Early Irish History, 240; Mac Airt, The Annals of Inisfallen, xxi. 

82 Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 1-107, esp. 56-66. See ibid., 93, where Grabowski suggests 
that the exemplar of AI had a Killaloe provenance from the second half of the 1060s to the middle 
of the 1080s, although an Emly stratum is considered another possibility in this period. See also 
Gwynn, ‘Were the “Annals of Inisfallen” written at Killaloe?’. Others scholars (for instance, Mc 
Carthy, ‘The chronological apparatus of the Annals of Ulster AD 82-1019’, 274-7, 278-9, 283; 
Hughes, Early Christian Ireland, 107-15, without an explicit statement), have considered AI to 
be closer to AU, based on less comprehensive studies, but most have favoured the view that AI 
shares a closer relationship to the Clonmacnoise-group texts (Grabowski and Dumville, Chroni- 
cles, 56-7). 

83 Unfortunately, while there is chronological disruption from 603 to the 660s, the chronological 
differences are not as pronounced as before, making the establishment of these sequences very 
difficult. It should be stressed that some of the identified sequences could be from the same 
source, but variations in annal-intervals often prevent their reconstruction over long periods. 
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Table 2. Identified sequences of items in AI [431-603] 








Sequence Period of AI No. of events Source 

a. [445-492] 19 Probably Clonmacnoise group! 

B [431-567] 22 Unknown? 

Y [537-] 67 Very likely Clonmacnoise group? 
é [531-542] 5 Possibly Clonmacnoise group* 

€ [543-575] 3 Unknown 

G [589-595] 4 Unknown 





1 AI [464] has a succession item for Ailill Molt that is likely to have been a Clonmacnoise-group 
addition. The textual and chronological evidence for other items is inconclusive. 

2 This sequence includes the imperial items in AI, but these appear about four years too early. It 
is likely that this source agrees with the statement in AI §390 that Patrick came to Ireland in 
Theodosius’s thirteenth or fourteenth year, but contradicts the alternative given earlier in the same 
annal (also found in AU and CS), that this happened in Theodosius’s ninth year. 

3 Evidence for a Clonmacnoise-group source is that more of y’s items are textually closer to AT and 
CS than AU, and an obit for a Boetdin m. Echach in AI [569] could originally been the succession 
item for Eochaid and Baetan, joint kings of Ireland, included by the Clonmacnoise group (AT kl. 
77.2, which was omitted from Stokes’s edition, and CS [572].2). 

4 The use of Luachra in AI [534] is shared with AT kl 42.4 and CS [533], whereas AU twice has 
older, pre-syncope forms (AU [535].2 Lochara, AU [539].2 Lochar). Also, AI [542] on the battle 
of Tortu, agrees in form with CS [543].1 and AT kl 51.1 against AU [543].1. In the first case it 
is possible that Lochara was updated independently, and in the second AU could have diverged 
from the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, so it is not conclusive evidence. 


1060s.** This could cast doubt on much of the later section of AI as well, but it 
is clear that a Clonmacnoise-group text was used up to 1064 and there is little 
convincing evidence for a source close to AU underlying AI; therefore AI can be 
used as evidence for the Clonmacnoise group, albeit with caution. 

A text closely related to AI is Cogad Gdedel re Gallaib.® This is an account of 
the struggle between the Vikings and the Gaels, from the ninth century onwards, 
culminating in the battle of Clontarf in 1014. It is very likely to have been 
written in the first decades of the twelfth century in Munster using Irish chronicle 
items from a text sharing a common source with AI.°° This source had already 
combined Munster material with a Clonmacnoise-group text. This increases our 
confidence that AI also was based primarily on Clonmacnoise-group texts in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, but given the uncertainty regarding sources, AI and 
Cogad will not be a focus of the current study. 

The focus will instead be on the tenth- and eleventh-century sections of AU, 
AT and CS, which are relatively understudied, and are potentially highly signifi- 
cant for our understanding of the Irish chronicles overall. However, earlier and 
later developments in these texts will also be analysed where necessary. In chap- 
ters one to three the sources of AU, AT and CS in the period 912 to 1100, as 


84 The evidence for a Clonmacnoise-group source for AI 1065 is weak; therefore 1064 has been 
chosen as a terminus post quem. If more than one Clonmacnoise-group source was used, one 
of these could have been combined with other material before 1064. Such a source could have 
included the unique Munster and St Brénainn of Clonfert items in AI, but this requires more 
research. 

85 Cogad (ed. and trans. Todd, Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh). 

86 For its date of composition, see Ni Mhaonaigh, ‘Cogad Gdedel re Gallaib: some dating consid- 
erations’, 354-77. For its textual relationships, see Leech, ‘Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh and The 
Annals of Inisfallen’ , 13-21; Ni Mhaonaigh, ‘Cogad Gaedel re Gallaib and the annals’, 101-26. 
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well as how AT and CS have been subsequently altered, will be studied, and 
chapter four will explain items shared between AU and the Clonmacnoise group 
(AT and CS) in the same period. This will produce a picture of the develop- 
ment of these texts and of their inter-relationships, for instance whether both 
textual groups derive from a chronicle which ended in 911. Chapters five to 
eight will study ways in which the earlier section of the Irish annals from A.D. 
431 to 730 was later altered: chapter five will consider the inclusion of items 
on Mediterranean history in the common source of AU and the Clonmacnoise 
group, chapter six will reconstruct the chronology of the chronicle when these 
items were included, chapter seven will attempt to go back further and recreate 
the original chronology, and chapter eight will discuss how the section from 
43 1-730 was transformed in the Clonmacnoise-group texts. These chapters will 
reveal phases in which the view of history was altered, and will build up a series 
of textual and chronological developments against which other Irish chronicles 
can be compared, as well as demonstrating that the Irish chronicles are impor- 
tant sources, comparable with texts such as Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History of the 
English People’, for dating events in Ireland and Britain.*’ 


87 Bede, HE (ed. and trans. Colgrave and Mynors, Bede's Ecclesiastical History). 
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THE ‘ANNALS OF ULSTER’, 912-1100 


The ‘Annals of Ulster’ have long been recognised as one of the most important 
sets of Irish annals, yet it is surprising how little research has been published 
on the sources of this chronicle’s tenth- and eleventh-century sections. This is 
perhaps because, as Aubrey Gwynn, stated, ‘That the Annals of Ulster, down to 
the end of the twelfth century, are derived from an ancient Book of Ard Macha 
is so plain that no scholar has ever questioned this conclusion.’! Such pronounce- 
ments may be correct, but they should be confirmed by proper studies, as is the 
case with other comparable sources. The intention of this chapter is to undertake 
such an analysis, focussed on identifying the sources of AU from 912 to 1100, 
and to consider the issue of the relationship of this part of AU to the section up 
to 911, which contains the last annal displaying a very close correspondence with 
the Clonmacnoise group. Also relevant to this issue are some items in the section 
from 912 to 1060 which are found with virtually identical vocabulary in AU and 
the Clonmacnoise group. However, these items will be discussed in chapter 4, so 
they will generally be excluded from the analysis in this chapter, as well as from 
chapters two and three on the Clonmacnoise-group texts. This approach enables a 
clearer comparison of these items in relation to the rest of the chronicles in which 
they survive, in terms of their style and the evidence they provide for locating 
chronicles’ sources. A list of these items can be found in appendix 2. 


Identifying the chronicle sources of the ‘Annals of Ulster’ 


In the absence of contemporary manuscripts of Irish chronicles with helpful 
notes telling us who wrote the text and where, the process of identifying the 
context of a chronicle has to be based on indications from the text itself. Fortu- 
nately, in the case of AU, the near identical ALC indicates that AU has been 
altered very little after their common source, so alterations during transmission 
are unlikely to have been substantial. In reality, identifying the scribes who wrote 
an anonymous chronicle like AU is not usually possible, but the place or area 
of composition might be discernible. The main potential methods of identifying 
where chronicles were written are to find local details which would have been of 
limited interest and which indicate an unusual knowledge of events, to study the 
number of items concerned with a particular people or places, or to analyse the 


1 Gwynn, ‘Cathal mac Maghnusa and the Annals of Ulster. II’, 372. This follows the statement on 
the same page that ‘From the eighth century onwards the items in the Annals of Ulster reveal the 
existence of some ancient Book, presumably kept and added to in the Patrician abbey of Ard- 
Macha’, which supports the view that he considered the tenth- and eleventh-century sections of 
AU to have derived from Armagh. 
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style of the Irish annals to see how this changes over time, and whether detailed 
items about various areas are found in different phraseology. 

Most scholars would agree that detailed items concerning a place or area, 
especially with information that would have been of little interest elsewhere, indi- 
cate that a chronicle is likely to have been written in that place.? However, there 
are difficulties in determining what information would have been only of local 
interest, partly because our perceptions have been influenced by the chronicle 
accounts themselves, and so could provide us with circular arguments. However, 
when these difficulties are taken into consideration it should still be possible to 
locate chronicling centres if there are a sufficient number of detailed items. 

Another, albeit crude, indicator of a chronicling centre is the existence of a 
large number of items concerning that place and its inhabitants. This was used 
by David Dumville to indicate that CS and AT were both kept at Clonmacnoise 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries.? Alfred Smyth also argued that an ecclesias- 
tical chronicling centre should have a complete set of obits for its ecclesiastical 
leaders, with the result that a number of places were discounted by him as centres 
of chronicling on this basis.4 The main reason why using the number of certain 
items as evidence is such a crude indicator is that textual transmission can radi- 
cally alter the proportions of different types of items, especially if the text has 
been copied by someone with very different interests. An obvious example of 
this is Al, which lacks many items found in other chronicles, but retained those 
concerning Munster. If only AI were relied upon, the number of items might be 
used to indicate that the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ items were written in Munster, a 
conclusion which is contradicted by the evidence of both AU and the Clonmac- 
noise group. 

In light of the possibility of later textual omission, Alfred Smyth’s stipulation 
of a continuous surviving record of obits should be regarded as too strict, overly 
reducing the number of chronicle centres. This is supported by the evidence of 
manuscript A (the ‘Parker Chronicle’) of the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’, which was 
first produced in the late ninth century, being periodically updated thereafter. It 
is generally recognised, based on palaeographical evidence, that the section from 
973 to 1001 of this text was written at Winchester early in the eleventh century.° 
There are very few items from 973 to 1001 in this manuscript, indicating that a 
relatively contemporary chronicle does not always have a full record, and might 
not even mention the ecclesiastical leader of the centre in which it was written.’ 
Taking these difficulties into consideration, aggregates of items can nevertheless 
be significant, especially when combined with other evidence. 


2 See Bannerman, Studies, 11-13, 18-20; Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 122; Smyth, ‘The 
earliest’, 30. 

3 Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 157-64. 

4 Smyth, ‘The earliest’, 16-18, 23 (where the theory of a chronicle at Clonard before 740 is 
dismissed on this basis), 30. 

5 The Parker Chronicle (ed. Bately, The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Vol. 3. MS A, xxi-xlii). 

6 Tbid., xxxvii-xxxviii, xci, xciii. 

7 Tbid., 76-9. There are only items at 973, 975, 978, 983, 984, 993, 994, and 1001. It could be 
argued that the low number of items in ASC MS A in this period is a result of the chronicle being 
updated at least twenty-eight years after 973. Another example of a chronicle with few items is 
Annales Cambriae (ed. and trans. Dumville, Annales Cambriae, A.D. 682-954), which was based 
on a chronicle kept at St David’s from the late eighth century (see Hughes, Celtic Britain, 68-9, 
73-4). 
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Stylistic analysis is a hitherto largely unexplored method for identifying the 
sources of the Irish chronicles. The general style of items in the Irish chronicles 
before the twelfth century is, like many other early medieval annalistic chronicles, 
brief, with simple syntactical sentence structures, a lack of highly descriptive or 
emotive language, and a very restricted range and repetitive use of vocabulary.’ 
As Cecily Clark noted with regard to the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’, such a style 
was not due to a restricted vocabulary on the part of the chroniclers or a desire 
for simplicity, because the phraseology was highly artificial.° If different centres 
kept chronicles using a wide range of vocabulary and phrases, then it should 
be possible to use vocabulary to locate the source chronicles for a number of 
items and determine whether these were dependent on the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, 
especially as there are usually many items per annal. As Colman Etchingham 
has made apparent through a study of the Irish annals in relation to the issue 
of Viking raids, the contents and style of the chronicles changed over time as a 
result of scribal preference or fashion, so annalists also made innovations as well 
as adhering to some extent to a common style of chronicling.!° While it cannot 
be ruled out that two independent chroniclers at different centres could have used 
the same vocabulary, it is likely that the two texts would display at least some 
differences in interests which would be reflected in the surviving Irish annals. 
It is also possible that the items could have been re-written at a later date, but 
this can sometimes be identified through a comparison with other related texts. 
Overall, then, while such a stylistic analysis is not infallible, it can be used profit- 
ably in conjunction with other evidence. 


Detailed items in AU 912-1100 


As has been stated above, detailed items can be used to establish potential centres 
of chronicling in an annalistic text, but it is not always obvious what indicates 
a special interest in and knowledge of the subject. In the following study, dated 
events, statements of periods of time, reign-lengths, and ages at death have been 
included, but references to the place of death have not, because, although they do 
indicate a greater interest, they could merely reflect the importance of the people 
or places in the item, rather than the use of a local source. Items with details 
about geography and buildings have been included if they were not simply vague 
references (for instance just damliac, ‘stone church’) which could be due to a 
chronicle’s style. Unusual items, such as those concerning ecclesiastics going 
on cuairt, ‘a circuit’, and those concerning changes in kingships and ecclesi- 
astical office, have also been included. References to miracles by saints have 


8 The general trend in the tenth- and eleventh-century sections of the Irish annals is for items to 
become lengthier and more descriptive over time. However, even in the late eleventh century, 
when some events are described in more varied prose, most items in AU, AT, CS, and AI are 
highly formulaic. For the style of the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’, see Cecily Clark, “The narra- 
tive mode’, 215-35. See Hughes, Celtic Britain, 67-100, for a discussion of the Welsh Annales 
Cambriae. 

9 Clark, ‘The narrative mode’, 218. The reasons for the adoption of such a style are difficult to 
identify. Clark’s argument that it derives from the briefness of notes in the margins of Easter 
tables is highly plausible, but this does not explain the maintenance of such a style after annals 
were kept separately from Easter tables. 

10 Etchingham, Viking Raids, 10-14, 40-6, 56-7. 
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been included, even though these could sometimes be later additions, because 
they might demonstrate a local interest. Many secular items have been excluded 
where the event would have been of interest to many areas of Ireland or their 
level of detail was not unusual, potentially being created by the chronicler from 
general knowledge, rather than deriving from a local account. Finally, as has 
been mentioned above, items which may have been or were definitely from the 
same source as corresponding items in the Clonmacnoise group have not been 
included. 

When the detailed items in AU are compiled, it becomes apparent that the two 
main areas of interest are Armagh and the area of Conaille and Brega (modern 
counties Louth, Meath and Dublin north of the river Liffey). The interest in 
Armagh is evident throughout the tenth and eleventh centuries. A number of 
items concerning events at Armagh or involving Armagh ecclesiasts are dated,!! 
ages are given,’ births are included (retrospectively),!? changes in personnel are 
mentioned," and details are given when Armagh is burned,!> plundered,’ or a 
fight occurs there or in the local vicinity.!? Other items describe the placing of 
gold on the altar of Armagh by Brian mac Cennétig (AU 1005.7), a plague in 
Armagh (AU 1012.1), a miracle in Armagh (AU 1033.9) and the burial of a king 
of Cenél nEogain in a royal mausoleum in Armagh (AU 1064.7). This is clear 
evidence for the recording of events at Armagh throughout the period, although it 
is noticeable that only five of these events occur before 986, one being the item on 
the birth of Mael Muire (AU 963.3) which was probably written after his succes- 
sion to the coarbship (the position of comarbae (plural comarbai) ‘heir’, to the 
saint, which is anglicised as ‘coarb’) in 1001 (AU 1001.1).'8 There are also items 
concerning the activities of the comarbai of Patrick outside Armagh, usually on 
circuits in Munster or Cenél nEdgain.!° Four of these are found before 986, but 
they could have been of interest to other centres in the Patrician paruchia, as 
well as Armagh. 

Probably related to the Armagh connection is an interest in the Columban 
paruchia discernible in three detailed items concerned with Iona and the 
coarbship of Columba, since two of these deal with Dub da Léithe, comarbae 
of Patrick. One of these items (AU 989.7) explains that he became comarbae of 
Columba ‘by the counsel of the men of Ireland and Alba’ (a comurle fer nErenn 7 
Alban), and another is his obit in AU 998.2. The third item (AU 986.3) describes 
the plundering of Iona by the Danes on Christmas night, a date that could easily 
have been memorised. However, it forms part of a short series of items concerned 


Il AU 916.8, 921.8, 986.1, 1038.4, 1074.3, 1088.1, 1089.7, 1092.7. 

12 AU 915.4, 998.2, 1005.4. 

13° AU 963.3, 1047.2, 1080.3. 

14 AU 989.7 (for the succession of the comarbae, ‘heir’, of Patrick to the coarbship of Columba), 
1001.7, 1032.8, 1046.5, 1049.6, 1099.5. 

15 AU 916.8, 996.1, 1074.3, 1091.2, 1092.7. 

16 AU 916.8, 996.1, 1074.3, 1091.2, 1092.7. 

17 AU 986.1, 1009.3, 1021.3, 1038.4, 1060.1, 1080.7. AU 1020.3 states that a king of Mugdorna, 
killed by Ui Macc Uais Breg, reigned for one day and the previous king, mentioned beforehand, 
is stated to have been killed by Fir Rois, both peoples that are from southern Airgialla or Brega; 
therefore these details could have come from a record kept in Conaille or Brega, as well as 
Armagh. 

18 AU 915.4, 916.8, 921.8, 943.2, 963.3. 

19 AU 913.8, 947.2, 960.4, 973.5, 993.8, 1006.4, 1012.3, 1013.1, 1021.5, 1050.5, 1068.2, 1092.6, 
1094.6. 
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with Iona and the activities of the Danes in Dal Riata, the Isle of Man and 
Derry (Daire Calcaig) from 986 to 990, some of which may have come from 
Iona. These could have been included after Dub da Leithe became comarbae of 
Columba in 989.7° Overall, the detailed items connected with Armagh make it 
possible that a chronicle was being kept there in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
although the evidence is weaker before the 980s. 

In the first half of the tenth century there are also many detailed items about 
ecclesiastical and secular affairs in Brega and Conaille, which could indicate 
that a chronicle was kept there during this period. AU 913.2, which describes the 
killing of the king of Conaille, includes the statement that this event was nine 
months after a previous event, in which the princeps (‘leader, head of a church’) 
of Druim Inasclainn (modern Dromiskin in County Louth) and the rigdomna 
(‘someone worthy to be king’) of Conaille were murdered.! This earlier event is 
also found in AU 912.4. Such repetition and the reference to the time interval are 
very rare in the Irish chronicles; it indicates that these events of relatively local 
significance were important to the chronicler, who probably read the earlier item 
before writing the latter. The interest in Conaille is followed up in the next annal, 
since in AU 914.2 the next king of Conaille is stated to have died ‘in the fourth 
month of his reign’ (quarto mense regni sui). Reign-lengths are unusual features 
of items in this period, mainly being reserved for powerful Ui Néill kings, rather 
than minor kings, so they indicate a special interest in the king in question. 

The interest in Conaille and Brega is also indicated by three items in the 920s 
which give very detailed titles for people associated with Armagh but acting as 
steward (mder) further south in Conaille and Brega: 


AU 922.1: Mael Poil m. Ailella sui 7 epscop Sil Aedha Slane, Tadg m. Faelain 
ri H. Cennselaig, Cernach m. Flainn princeps Lainne Lére 7 moer muinntiri 
Aird Macha o Beluch Duin co muir 7 0 Boainn co Cossan, cenn comuirle 7 
adchomairc fer mBregh n-uile, — omnes moriuntur. 

AU 924.5: Muiredach m. Domnaill, tanuse abad Aird Macha 7 ardmaer Oa Neill 
in Deiscirt 7 comurba Buiti m. Bronaigh, cenn adcomairc fer mBreg n-uile 
ocaibh cleirchibh, quinto die Kalendarum Decimbrium uita descessit.*3 

AU 929.1: Tuathal m. Oenacain, scripa 7 episcopus Doim Liac 7 Lusca 7 moer 
muinnteri Patraicc o Sleibh fadhes, heu immatura etate, quiéuit.”* 


The great detail in these items contrasts with most of the other ecclesiastical obits 
in the 920s; even the obit of Mael Brigte mac Tornain (AU 927.1) has merely 


20 AU 986.2, 986.3, 987.1, 987.3, 989.4, 989.5, 990.1. The reference in AU 987.3 to the slaughter 
“upon the Danes who plundered Iona’ (forsna Danaraibh ro oirg I) indicates that the plundering 
of Iona was viewed as particularly significant. 

21 For a discussion of these events and the history of Conaille, see Thornton, Kings, Chronologies, 
and Genealogies, 216-26. For the translations of princeps and rigdomna see Charles-Edwards, 
The Chronicle of Ireland, I. 8, 9. 

22 ‘Mael Poil son of Ailill, scholar and bishop of the descendants of Aed Slaine, Tadc son of Faelan, 
king of Ui Chennselaig, Cernach son of Flann, superior of Lann Léire and steward of the commu- 
nity of Ard Macha from Belach Duin to the sea and from Boéinn to Cossan, and chief counsellor 
and consultant of the men of all Brega — all die.’ 

23 ‘Muiredach son of Domnall, tanist-abbot of Ard Macha, and chief steward of the southern Ui 
Néill, and successor of Buite son of Bronach, chief counsellor of the men of all Brega, both 
laymen and clerics, departed this life on the fifth day before the Kalends of December [27 Nov].’ 

24 ‘Tuathal son of Oenacan, scribe and bishop of Dam Liace and Lusca, and steward of Patrick’s 
community south of the Mountain, rested, alas, at an immature age.’ 
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comurba Patraic 7 Coluim Cille, felici senectute quiéuit (‘successor of Patrick 
and Colum Cille, rested in happy old age’), without the date given in 924.5 and 
the personal heu, ‘alas’, given in AU 929.1. Only AU 921.6 is similar in detail: 


AU 921.6: Cinaedh m. Domnaill, princeps Daire Calcaich 7 Droma Tuama, 7 
cenn adchomairc Conaill in Tuaiscirt, diem obiit.?° 


In AU the use of cenn adchomairc, ‘chief counsellor’, is confined to this item 
and two of the three detailed items given above, in each instance referring to Ui 
Néill advisors, increasing the likelihood that they were all written by the same 
chronicler.”° 

The fact that AU 921.6 refers to Cenél Conaill, Druim Tuama (modern Drum- 
home) in Cenél Conaill, and Derry would seem to contradict the evidence of 
the other items for a chronicle written in Conaille or Brega as the source, but it 
should be noted that the item describes Cenél Conaill as ‘Conall of the north’, 
as though there were a southern Conall. This could have been a reference to 
Conall Cremthainne, ancestor of Clann Cholmain and Sil nAeda Slaine, but it 
is possible that the Conaille were intended here. Either way, this is making an 
unusual connection between Cenél Conaill and the southern Ui Néill or Conaille. 
Also, although there is no supporting evidence, Cinaed mac Domnaill could have 
been the brother of the Muiredach mac Domnaill who received the very detailed 
obit in AU 924.5 mentioned above.’ It is possible, then that this item was written 
from the perspective of Conaille or Brega rather than of the northern Ui Neill 
and Airgialla. 

The occurrence of some detailed secular items also indicates a special interest 
in Brega and Conaille in the early tenth century. Many of these concern the 
Vikings of Linn Duachaill and Dublin (who were probably operating in alli- 
ance with each other): an attempt by the king of Brega to make a deal with the 
Vikings is recorded in AU 918.7; the arrival of the Vikings of Loch Cuan at Linn 
Duachaill (AU 926.5) is dated; and their defeat in AU 926.6 by Muirchertach 
mac Néill is dated as well as detailed, stating that they were besieged for a week 
at Ath Cruithne before being relieved by the Dublin Vikings.”* In the following 
annal, it is stated in AU 927.3 that the fleets of Linn Duachaill and Guthfrith of 
Dublin departed, but it also records that Guthfrith returned before the end of six 
months (ante finem sex mensium). Interest in the Dublin Vikings is continued in 
AU 945.6 which records the succession of Amlaib (Cuaran) after Blacair, and 
AU 950.7, which describes the plundering of the ecclesiastical centre of Slane 
by the Dublin Vikings, in which ‘the founder’s episcopal staff, and the best of all 
bells, the lector Caenachair and a large number with him were burned’ (Bachall 
ind erlama 7 cloc ba dech di clocaibh, Caenachair fer leigind, sochaide mor imbi 
do loscadh). The specific details given in these items demonstrate that a strong 
interest in and knowledge of the activities in Conaille and Brega of the Vikings 


25 ‘*Cinded son of Domnall, superior of Daire Calgaig and Druim Tama, and chief counsellor of 
Cenél Conaill of the North, died.’ 

26 Cend adchomairc also appears in AI 920.1 and AI 929.1, but for cleric-kings who were chief 
counsellors in Munster, rather than for Ui Néill. 

27 This possibility was suggested to me by Dauvit Broun. There is a genealogy for a Cinded mac 
Domnaill in the twelfth-century Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Rawlinson B.502 (at fo. 144f18), 
which gives him a Cenél Conaill ancestry (O’Brien, ed., CGH, I. 164), but there is not one for 
Muiredach mac Domnaill. 

28 Downham, Viking Kings, 38-9. 
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of Dublin and Linn Duachaill existed, presumably because of their potential and 
real impact on local (especially ecclesiastical) communities. 

After 950 there are only five detailed items concerning this area. Four from 
1006 to 1013 involve Brian mac Cennétig and Mael Sechnaill mac Domnaill in 
some way, so interest in these important political figures could explain them.” 
The general lack of detailed items concerned with the region probably indicates 
that the chronicle was not being kept in Conaille or Brega after 950, although 
the low number of detailed Armagh items from 950 to the 980s renders it uncer- 
tain whether it was maintained subsequently in the latter centre. However, the 
surprising degree of interest in Conaille and Brega before 950, especially from 
912 to the 930s, supports the view that written information from these areas was 
somehow finding its way into an ancestor of AU. 

No particular centre in Conaille or Brega is prominent enough in these items 
to indicate where this information was being written. A number of places in these 
areas receive detailed items: Slane in Brega is plundered in AU 950.7; Druim 
Inasclainn is mentioned twice, regarding a single event, in AU 912.4 and AU 
913.2; the arrival of the Vikings at Linn Duachaill (where there was a monastery) 
is dated, perhaps indicating a very local interest. Three detailed obits associate 
ecclesiastics with different centres. Cernach mac Flainn in AU 922.1 is associ- 
ated with Lann Léire in Conaille, Muiredach mac Domnaill was tdanaise abbad 
Aird Macha and as comarbae Buiti mac Bronaig was the leader of Monaster- 
boice, while Tuathal mac Oenacain was described as scripa 7 episcopus of Dam 
Liace and Lusca (modern Duleek and Lusk) further south, in Brega. The lack of 
a concentration in detailed items on one centre makes it difficult to pinpoint a 
single place as the source of these items. 

However, it is likely to be significant that the three detailed obits do share the 
fact that those recorded were stewards of Armagh in Conaille and the southern 
Ui Neill. Cernach mac Flainn is described as the ‘steward of the muinter of 
Armagh from Belach Duin to the sea and from Boinn to Cossan’ (moer muinntiri 
Aird Macha o Beluch Duin co muir 7 0 Boainn co Cossan). Belach Duin might 
be Castlekieran, and the river Cossan (perhaps the Glyde) is to the north of the 
river Boyne (Boinn); therefore the area in the item probably covered much of 
northern Brega.*° Muiredach mac Domnaill is described as ardmaer Oa Neill 
in Deiscirt (‘noble/chief steward of the southern Ui Néill’), but also cenn adco- 
mairc fer mBreg n-uile ocaibh cleirchibh (‘chief counsellor of the men of Brega, 
both laymen and clerics’), as well as abbot of Monasterboice, indicating that he 
was probably based in Conaille or Brega. Tuathal mac Oenacain is described 
as moer muinnteri Patraicc o Sleibh fadhes (‘steward of Patrick’s community 
south of the s/iab’), which could be Sliab Fuait in the south of County Armagh, 
but Kathleen Hughes suggested that modern Slieve Bregh further south could 
be another possibility.3! The detailed nature of these obits could indicate that 
the sources of these items were these stewards, or people associated with them. 

In his analysis of the office of the mader, ‘steward’, Colman Etchingham 
discussed evidence that these were ecclesiastical officials who held a judicial as 


29 AU 1006.4, 1012.3, 1013.1, 1013.4, 1076.3. 

30 Hughes, Early Christian Ireland, 134, and 125 for the river Cossén on a map. See also Etch- 
ingham, Church Organisation, 211, where the Cossan is ‘the Glyde [?]’ and 211, n. 1. 

31 Hughes, Early Christian Ireland, 133-4. 
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well as a revenue-collecting role.*? As he also pointed out, although Dam Liacc 
was connected to the cult of St Patrick or his subordinate saints, there is no 
indication that Lann Léire, Monasterboice or Lusca were, making it unlikely that 
these centres were part of his paruchia.** Etchingham also noted that the centres 
with a mder in Brega and Conaille in the ninth and tenth centuries tended to have 
had bishops and roles defined in territorial terms.*4 This correspondence may 
provide a reason for the change in ecclesiastical centres that had a mder, because 
the seats of bishops also tended not to have been fixed. This would explain why 
no one centre in Conaille and Brega receives a disproportionate number of 
detailed items in AU in the early tenth century.*> The evidence overall points 
to the officials in Brega and Conaille working for the community of Patrick, or 
people close to them, as the source for items about these areas. 

A similar pattern of interest was identified by Kathleen Hughes for Brega and 
Conaille in the ninth century.*° Hughes hesitated to argue for a separate chronicle 
in the area; she stated that a chronicle in the last quarter of the eighth century 
‘may at first have been kept at Louth’, but preferred Armagh as the chronicling 
centre before 900.37 Hughes argued that the items from Brega ‘may best be 
explained by Patrick’s steward south of the mountain’; therefore she proposed 
that Brega or Conaille was a centre of recording, which was giving accounts to 
a chronicler in Armagh, through Patrick’s steward.?* However, Thomas Charles- 
Edwards has argued for a Brega source with Armagh connections in this period, 
based on the concentration of interest in Brega affairs and a pro-Clann Cholmain 
bias.*? Clearly a similar scenario could explain the early tenth-century items, 
with accounts from Armagh coming to a chronicler associated with the steward 
south of the s/iab. 

Given the evidence for detailed information coming from Armagh, Conaille, 
and Brega, the considerable interest shown in Cenel nEogain is understandable 
since this kingdom was closely involved in the affairs of all these places. Again, 
this continues an interest displayed in the ninth century.*? Detailed items on 
Cenél nEogain activities are found from 914 to 947 and from 993 to 1100.*! 
The close alliance between Cenél nEdogain and Armagh is readily apparent from 
these items: in AU 943.2 the killing of Muirchertach mac Néill, king of Ailech 
(as the king of Cenél nEdgain was often called), was followed by the plundering 
of Armagh by the Vikings on the following day; in AU 947.2 Cenél nEogain 
are stated to have given the full measure of the Finnfaidech of pure silver to 
Patrick; in AU 993.8 the comarbae of Patrick conferred kingly orders on Aed 
mac Domnaill while on a visitation to Cenél nEdgain; and in AU 1064.7 the 


32 Etchingham, Church Organisation, 210-14. 

33 [bid., 213. 

34 Tid. 

35 [bid., 187-94. 

36 Hughes, Early Christian Ireland, 124-5, 132-5. See also Etchingham, Church Organisation, 
189-93, and the increase in references to bishops in northern Brega and Conaille in the ninth 
century (ibid., map 4, 480—1) compared to the eighth century (ibid., map 3, 479). 

37 Hughes, Early Christian Ireland, 134. 

38 Thid., 134-5. 

39 Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle of Ireland, 1. 9-15. 

40 Hughes, Early Christian Ireland, 132-4. 

41 AU 914.3, 914.6, 915.2, 917.5, 921.7, 926.6, 943.2, 947.2, 993.8, 1007.7, 1009.3, 1030.10, 
1033.10, 1051.5, 1063.4, 1064.7, 1080.7, 1083.6, 1096.10, 1100.2. 
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king of Ailech was buried in a royal mausoleum in Armagh. However, Cenél 
nE6gain involvement in Conaille and Brega is also recorded: it was Muirchertach 
mac Néill, king of Cenél nEogain, who defeated the Vikings of Linn Duachaill 
(AU 926.6); therefore it is likely that a chronicler in Brega or Conaille would 
have been interested in Cenél nEogain, especially if the chronicler had a similar 
political outlook to Armagh through being part of the same paruchia.” 

In contrast to the focus on Cenél nEogain, the other most powerful Ui Neill 
kingdom in this period, Clann Cholmain of Mide, receives relatively little atten- 
tion. Clann Cholmain is referred to in six detailed items, three of which describe 
events between 914 and 916 and two others which took place in 1013.8 The 
great detail in Flann mac Maile Sechnaill’s obituary item in AU 916.1 can be 
explained by the length of his rule, and his status as over-king of Ui Néill and 
Ireland, which makes it likely that his death would have been of considerable 
interest elsewhere. The date given for the death of Oengus tia Maile Sechnaill in 
AU 915.1 can be explained by the battle he won against Cenél nEdgain and ‘the 
North’ in another relatively detailed item in AU 914.7. This would have made 
him seem more significant to a chronicler.** The detailed items in 1013 mainly 
involve Mael Sechnaill mac Domnaill in some way, but there are other foci of 
interest in these items: AU 1013.1 is a raid by him on Conaille at the instigation 
of Mael Muire, the heir of Patrick, and Brian, king of Munster, in revenge for 
the profanation of Patrick’s Finnfaidech and the breaking of his staff; and AU 
1013.4 is mainly concerned with the king of southern Brega, who died in Mael 
Sechnaill’s house after a drinking bout. There is also considerable interest shown 
in Mael Sechnaill mac Domnaill in AU 1013.2 and 1013.3, but it is very likely 
that the activities of the Ui Néill over-king would have been of interest outside 
Mide. The only other detailed items for Mide are AU 1035.4, on the killing by 
the Delbna of a certain Iarnan ua Flannchada, described as a ‘persecutor (literally 
‘hound’) of the saints and righteous’ (cu na naebh 7 na firen), and AU 1098.11, 
on the birth of Aed tia Maile Edin, comarbae of Clonmacnoise, found in an addi- 
tion by H, which was probably included later.*° 

Occasional detailed items also describe events in other regions and other 
ecclesiastical establishments, which could indicate that these were also chroni- 
cling centres. There are a number of detailed events involving the Ulaid in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, apart from a gap between 950 and 1007.4° Some 
involve Cenel nEogain, including a peace deal between Niall mac Aeda and the 
king of the Ulaid (AU 914.6), but two involve changes in the Ulaid kingship 
(AU 1012.4, 1071.1), while the obit of Céile, comarbae of Comgall of Bangor 
(AU 929.3) gives him a grand title, his age, the date of his death and states that 
he died in pilgrimage at Rome.*’ There is a clear interest in Ulaid affairs in 
AU, but this can probably be explained by Ulaid involvement in the Patrician 


42 Hughes, Early Christian Ireland, 132-3. 

43 AU 914.7, 915.1, 916.1, 1013.1, 1013.4, 1076.3. 

44 A poem added in the margin by the later H! hand gives a blessing to the hand of his killer. This 
poem, then, could represent the viewpoint of the chronicling centre, which was anti-Clann Chol- 
main in political outlook. Many of the poems in H' are added to detailed items, but it is uncertain 
whether they are contemporary or later compositions about significant events. 

45 This is because the item begins with Jn hoc anno, a common introduction to additional material. 

46 AU 914.6, 929.3, 942.4, 950.4, 1007.7, 1012.4, 1030.10, 1031.5, 1056.10, 1063.6, 1071.1, 
1080.7, 1100.2. 

47 Some of his title is a repetition of that given in 928.7, which mentions that he went on a pilgrimage. 
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paruchia and interaction with Cenél nEdgain. The items are not concentrated 
on one particular centre, although Bangor (AU 929.3) and Dun Lethglaise (AU 
942.4) are potential candidates for the writing of chronicle items, if indeed this 
information was travelling via ecclesiastical centres in Ulaid. 

There are relatively few detailed items about affairs in the provinces of Laigin, 
Connaught, and Munster in AU, which makes it difficult to identify centres of 
recording in these areas. The burial of Murchad mac Diarmata in Dublin in AU 
1070.2 is the only detailed secular item concerning Laigin, although Murchad’s 
influence and his control of Dublin would have made his death of interest else- 
where, particularly in nearby Brega. There is also detailed information about 
Kildare events in AU 964.6, 1040.7 and 1099.4, while the age of Edéchaid ua 
Flannacain, airchinnech of Les Oeiged (the guest house of Armagh) and Cluain 
Fiachna (perhaps Clonfeacle, Co. Tyrone),*® is given in AU 1004.2, probably 
because of his stated involvement in filidecht, ‘poetry’, and senchus, “traditional 
learning’.*? The detailed items concerning Munster and Connaught are mainly 
found at the end of the eleventh century, when these provinces were very powerful; 
therefore they do not necessarily indicate chronicling activity there.*° Overall, the 
only place in Laigin, Munster, or Connaught which may have provided written 
accounts is Kildare, but its infrequent nature means that this may only have been 
sporadic. 

In sum, the detailed items in AU from 900 to 1100 reveal a significant interest 
in the political affairs of Brega, Conaille, the area around Armagh, Cenél nEogain 
and Ulaid. The affairs of Armagh and the comarbae of Patrick are recorded in 
detail throughout the period, but there is also a significant number of detailed items 
before 950 about events in Conaille and Brega, perhaps produced by someone 
associated with the stewards of Patrick in this area. From the last two decades of 
the tenth century, when the number of detailed Armagh items increases, it is clear 
that there is a chronicle being kept at Armagh. However, before then the situation 
is less clear; it is possible that there are two chronicles underlying AU for the 
period from 912 to the mid-tenth century, one kept in Armagh, the other in Brega 
or Conaille. Another possibility is that AU represents one chronicle in this period 
which included detailed news from the other centre. The other centre’s source 
may itself have been chronicle-items being written by an annalist, but that text 
no longer survives; it is only partially reflected in what was incorporated in the 
surviving chronicle. It is useful, therefore, to distinguish between centres whose 
chronicles actually survive (albeit partially) in our manuscripts, and those which 
provided information for the chronicle but have not themselves been transmitted 
to us in a surviving text, by describing the former as ‘centres of chronicling’ and 
the latter as ‘centres of recording’. Centres of recording for AU in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries may have been Kildare and places among the Ulaid, while 


48 Hogan, Onomasticon Goedelicum, 263, under Cliain Fiachna. 

49 DIL, s.v. filidecht and senchus. There is also a poem given in the H' hand. See also John Carey, 
‘Lebor Gabdala’, 41-2, for the suggestion that Edchaid was the first of a series of pre-eminent 
scholars recognised as sui senchasa, ‘sage of history’, a title given to one person at a time (in 
Eochaid’s case presumably for his pseudo-historical knowledge), although it should be recognised 
that Carey’s list relies to some extent on titles in AFM, whose contemporaneity are uncertain, 
and that some chronicles do not describe these people as sui senchasa; for instance Tigernach Ua 
Briuin is only given the title airchinnech Cluana Moccu Nois in AU 1088.3. 

50 For Munster: AU 1084.6, 1086.4, 1088.1. For Connaught: AU 1067.4, 1084.6, 1093.3, 1093.6. 
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Armagh was a centre of chronicling from the late tenth century. Before then, it 
is still to be determined whether in the early tenth century both Armagh and the 
area of Conaille and Brega were centres of chronicling, or whether one was a 
centre of recording providing written notices of events to the other. 

There are two other indicators among the detailed items for the location of the 
chronicle, which suggest that there was a chronicle in Brega or Conaille. In AU 
915.3 it is stated that the sons (Donnchad and Conchobur) of Flann mac Maile 
Sechnaill of Mide rebelled against their father. This was followed by a hosting 
of the king of Ailech which resulted in a pledge being exacted from Flann’s sons 
that they would not rebel again against their father. However, the item also states 
that a truce was made between Mide and Brega (7 co fargabh osadh iter Midhe 
7 Bregha). This is unexpected, because a truce between Mide and Cenél nEdgain 
would be more likely and the involvement of Brega is not mentioned elsewhere 
in the item. This then, is evidence that the item was written from the perspective 
of someone in Brega. 

There is also a somewhat obscure item about an alliance of the king of northern 
Brega with the Vikings at AU 918.7: Mael Mithid m. Flannacain, ri Cnoghbhai, 
do dul co genti fri cosnum tuaiscirt Bregh a muin gente, quod ei nihil contulit. 
The item should probably be translated as ‘Mael Mithig son of Flannacan, king 
of Knowth, went to the heathens with a view to defending/contesting northern 
Brega with the help of the heathens (an action) which brought nothing to him’.*! 
It should be read both in the context of the previous item concerned with the war 
between Niall mac Aeda, king of Tara and Cenél nEogain, and Sitriuc ta {mair 
of Dublin, as well as of the later item on the battle in Dublin in AU 919.3, which 
Sitriue won and in which Mael Mithig and Niall mac Aeda died. It is unclear 
whether Mael Mithig was on the side of Sitriuc ta Imair or Niall mac Aeda, but 
it is likely that AU 918.7 is a negative comment on an attempt by Mael Mithig 
to gain heathen aid (probably Sitriuc’s). Such a comment is itself rare in the Irish 
chronicles, but the rest of the content of the item, about an attempt at a treaty, 
is extremely rare. Even if the event was important as a catalyst for the battle at 
Dublin in 919, the causes of conflict are very rarely stated in the Irish chroni- 
cles. This item, then, is another indicator that the chronicler was very interested 
in the affairs of Brega, especially northern Brega, and renders it likely that a 
chronicle maintained in Brega or Conaille underlies AU in the early part of the 
tenth century after 911 at least. 


51 The meaning of the item, especially a muin, is uncertain. Mac Niocaill translated it as ‘Mael 
Mithig son of Flannacan, king of Cnogba, went over to the heathens with a view to defending 
northern Brega from (?) the heathens, which availed him not at all’, while DIL, s.v. muin 1b, has 
‘with a view to defending the North of B. by the aid of the Gentiles (?)’. With the genitive gente 
following it, it is more likely that a muin means ‘with the help/aid’, as is found in a muind a 
fesa, ‘with the help of their science’ (ibid.). The meaning of the last phrase quod ei nihil contulit 
is also slightly problematic, but contulit (from conferre) probably means ‘it gathered, conferred, 
collected, contributed’. 
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Aggregates of items 


Another potential indicator of the location of the chronicle is the number of items 
which mention ecclesiastical establishments and their personnel.°? This may indi- 
cate the level of interest, and so reflect the presence of a chronicle in certain 
areas.°> The numbers for Armagh, ‘the North’ (including the northern Ui Neill, 
Airgialla and Ulaid, but excluding Armagh), Conaille with Brega, and Munster 
(acting as a control) for various sections of AU can be seen in table 3 below: 


Table 3. Items concerning Armagh and ecclesiastical centres in ‘the North’, 
Brega, Conaille, and Munster in AU 900-1059 








Period Armagh The North Munster Brega & Conaille 
900-11 2 2 2 12 
912-19 2 2 5 2 
Total 900-19 4 4 7 14 
920-39 6 13 4 18 
940-59 3 17 3 10 
960-79 3 8 2 9 
980-99 8 8 4 2 
1000-19 10 11 15 9 
1020-39 8 8 8 11 
1040-59 7 9 14 10 





Table 3 provides only very broad indications concerning the location of 
chronicles. Certainly, it seems to confirm the theory that a chronicle was kept at 
Armagh from the 980s onwards, since that one centre has roughly the same totals 
as all the other ecclesiastical centres in the north combined, and from 1020 to 
1059 just a few below those for Conaille and Brega. The high number of eccle- 
siastical items for Conaille and Brega before 940 is similarly striking, although 
Armagh and ‘the North’ also have significant totals for 920—39.*4 In contrast the 
number for Munster is low throughout the tenth century, but increases dramati- 
cally at the start of the eleventh. This could reflect the effects of the rise of Dal 
Cais influence over Armagh begun by Brian Borama, which probably resulted in 
increased contacts between Armagh and Munster churchmen, if it is not merely 


52. [ have not studied the number of secular items, because the evidence is more likely to be affected 
by the political situation of the time, resulting in certain groups appearing repeatedly in battle or 
hosting items. References to ecclesiastical people and establishments are a more reliable guide, 
because most are obits, and ecclesiastics were (comparatively) rarely killed in battles. 

53 See above, 18, for potential limitations on the usefulness of such results. The analysis excluded 
possibly- and definitely-shared items. In addition, unlocated establishments, coarbs of saints, 
such as Finnian, which could indicate more than one centre, and people who are not linked in 
AU to a particular establishment have not been included; therefore the results should be regarded 
as providing a very rough picture. 

54 The low number from 912 to 919 is unlikely to be significant, because of the low number 
(eighteen) overall of references to ecclesiastical centres in this period. However, the very high 
number of items from 900 to 911 could indicate that the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ itself was kept in 
this area (for a similar view, see Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle of Ireland, 1. 9-15), rather than 
it simply being an area about which information was being passed to Armagh, as Hughes argued 
(Early Christian Ireland, 134-5). 
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the result of more events being recorded. It would be expected that chronicles 
kept by the Patrician paruchia in Brega or Conaille, and particularly Armagh 
would be interested in the northern Ui Néill, Airgialla, and Ulaid. Indeed, a 
relatively consistent interest is maintained in this area, but the interest is higher 
in the period 920-39, and particularly notable from 940 to 959, when this area 
provides the highest total by a considerable margin. The reasons for this are 
unclear. Particularly from 940 to 959 it is difficult to account for this through the 
theory of a chronicle kept in Armagh, since there are only three detailed items 
for that centre in the same period. It is possible that a text in Brega or Conaille 
could account for this, but it may also be the case that the chronicle was kept 
somewhere in the north other than Armagh in the mid tenth century, since there 
are relatively few detailed items from the same period with which to locate the 
source. 

It could be argued that these figures potentially mask a more complex situ- 
ation, in which two or more chronicles formed the basis for AU in the section 
before the 980s, one based in Conaille or Brega, the other in Armagh, rather than 
a scenario whereby what survives is one chronicle to which another centre sent 
records of events. The hypothesis of two chronicles requires the compilation of 
these two sources at some point, which would probably entail adding one chroni- 
cle’s items to those of the other. Therefore, the likelihood of this can be gauged 
by studying the position of ecclesiastical items for Armagh, Conaille and Brega, 
and the North in the section from AU 912 to 985 to see whether there is a high 
proportion of items for any of these areas at the beginning or end of each annal. 

When this is done, there is little strong evidence for substantial conflation 
of chronicles, since items for each area tend to be spread out throughout the 
annal.*> Overall, Conaille and Brega items are found throughout each annal, with 
most in medial position, but from 912 to 950 they also display a slight tendency 
towards initial compared to final position, which could reflect the greater impor- 
tance attached to events in those areas.°° Armagh items (including obituary 
notices of the comarbai of Patrick) also appear throughout the annal, mostly in 
second, medial or second from last positions, with more initial items after 950.*” 
However, three items, AU 913.8 on an expedition by the comarbae of Patrick 
to Munster to ransom a British pilgrim, AU 916.8, on the burning of part of 
Armagh, and AU 963.4, on the birth of Mael Muire son of Eochaid, comarbae of 
Patrick, were probably late additions to their annals to judge from internal textual 
evidence. How much later is uncertain, except the latter item, which presumably 
was included in or after 1001, when Mael Muire became abbot of Armagh. The 
other two could be last-minute additions by a contemporary chronicler or in the 


55 Items were categorised according to whether they were in initial (first), second, second from last, 
and final (last) position, or were in medial position between second and second from last, Only 
annals with five or more events (with lists of obits divided up so that each person’s death was 
counted as one event) were included, otherwise the numbers in medial position would be overly 
reduced. Possibly- and definitely-shared items were also identified, but these were only a very 
small proportion of the total (four out of the ninety-one in such annals). 

56 The positions of Conaille and Brega ecclesiastical items (912-50) are: 4 initial, 3 second, 11 
medial, 3 second from last, 2 final. From 951-85 their positions are: 2 initial, 1 or 2 (one is 
possibly-shared, AU 953.2 is uncertain) second, 3 medial, 2 second last, 2 final. 

57 The positions of Armagh ecclesiastical items (912-50) are: 1 (possibly-shared) initial, 2 medial, 
2 second from last. From 951-85 their positions are: 3 initial (one is possibly-shared), 2 second, 
3 medial, | (possibly-shared) second last, | final. 
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980s or later in Armagh, but there is little evidence for them being more than a 
minor process of later compilation.*® The items for other centres in ‘the North’ 
are again found throughout the annal, although there is a notable cluster of final 
item obituary notices (for clerics of Derry, of Bangor twice, as well as of Dun 
Lethglaise, Cenél nEdégain, and Mag eter da Glais) at AU 939, 940, 941, 947, 
952 and 953, which could be retrospective additions potentially made before the 
980s, if they are not merely a result of chance, especially in the 950s when far 
more items occur earlier in the annal.*° Taking all these results together then, 
while a few items were probably added later, the aggregates of items in different 
positions provide little evidence for the survival in AU of two chronicles in the 
tenth century, one written at Armagh, the other in Conaille and Brega. 

The overall pattern of the totals of ecclesiastical items supports the view that 
before 940 a chronicle underlying AU was kept in Conaille and Brega. After 939 
the evidence is uncertain, pointing to both Conaille and Brega, and ‘the North’, 
with a few retrospective items for events in ‘the North’ being included, before it 
becomes clear from the 980s onwards that there was a set of annals maintained in 
Armagh. However, since such the use of aggregates of items is a relatively crude 
method of analysis, particularly with these relatively low numbers, it would be 
rash to place too much significance on this evidence. 


Stylistic analysis of items in AU 912-50 


An analysis of the vocabulary and style of AU from 912 to 950 might be able to 
determine whether AU was based on one or two chronicles in this section, since 
it would be expected that chronicles would differ from each other to some extent 
in their phraseology and subject matter. Even where chroniclers were trained 
in the same schools, it is unlikely that they would then maintain exactly the 
same annalistic style. This is indicated by the changes found in the Irish annals 
over time in terms of interests, phraseology and vocabulary, since this can most 
plausibly be ascribed to chroniclers diverging from previous practice. Although 
most chronicle features are unlikely to be significant, because of the existence 
of a common style, it may be possible to identify unusual features which are 
characteristic of a particular chronicle. 

An ‘unusual’ characteristic of a chronicle can be recognised because it is used 
in a limited fashion, either in terms of time or geographical range. If a word is 


58 AU 913.8 (which could have been written anywhere in the Patrician community) is found after 
a statement that the year was dark and rainy in AU 913.7, which would be expected at the end 
of the annal. AU 913.8 could be a much later addition, but it is possible that the expedition to 
Munster took place at the end of the year, and that news of it arrived in the new year, after the 
draft version of the rest of the annal had been written. The other case, AU 916.8, is indicated 
by dates given in the annal. AU 916 was re-ordered at some point so that the death on 25 May 
of Flann mac Maile Sechnaill, the Ui Néill over-king, was located in initial position, since the 
succession of Niall mac Aeda to him is found at AU 916.5. The latter event presumably took 
place after 25 May, but is found before AU 916.8, on the burning of part of Armagh, which is 
dated to 27 April. It, therefore, seems likely that AU 916.8 and 916.9 (on the death of the abbess 
of Kildare) were added later. 

59 The positions of ecclesiastical items (912-50) in ‘the North’ are: 2 initial, 2 second, 8 medial, 1 
second last, 5 final. From 951-85 their positions are: 5 initial, 5 second, 6—7 medial (AU 953.4 is 
uncertain), 1 second last, 5 last. In the period 950-60 there are 2 initial, 4 second (one possibly- 
shared), 2 medial, 0 second last, as well as 2 in final position. 
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found only in a particular section of the annals, it is more likely to be indicative 
of its source than vocabulary used throughout the chronicle. Since it is possible 
that once a term came into use in a chronicle it would continue to be used later by 
other annalists, the issue of whether the term was used beforehand is more impor- 
tant than whether the word was used later, because two different chronicles could 
potentially use the same word found earlier in a chronicle. It could be argued that 
a phrase or concept had a restricted period of usage because they reflect actual 
changes in events. For example, certain items could be only found in periods of 
Scandinavian raids on Ireland, so they would not be expected elsewhere. Where 
this is the case it is possible that chroniclers independently used identical vocabu- 
lary to describe the same events. However, often alternative ways of phrasing the 
same concepts are found elsewhere in the Irish annals, and it is rare for types 
of events to be restricted to certain periods; usually the restricted appearance 
of certain subjects is instead indicative of a chronicler’s special interest.®! In 
practice, then, features in the Irish annals vary in how good their evidence is for 
a particular source, ranging from vocabulary which is highly restricted in usage 
on subjects described differently elsewhere (which is very significant), to text 
which is common to one section but sometimes found elsewhere (which could be 
indicative), and to vocabulary which is part of the general repertoire of the Irish 
chroniclers (which is insignificant for identifying sources). 

However, a potential major problem is that in practice it is quite likely that 
chroniclers at different centres shared a common stock of vocabulary. Many 
phrases occur repeatedly in AU, CS, AT and AI, and some pieces of vocabulary 
begin to be employed or fall out of use at roughly the same time in more than 
one chronicle. For example, phrases such as interfectus est and iugulatus est 
(both meaning ‘was killed’) stop being employed in the late tenth century in both 
AU and the Clonmacnoise group, while do éc starts to be used repeatedly in the 
same period.® These changes cannot be explained by a shared source, because 
these words are used for different people in the various chronicles. Similarly, 
cenn adchomairc (‘chief counsellor’) is found in the Irish chronicles only in AU 
and AI in the 920s, and senectute (‘in old age’) is used in CS in the 910s and 
920s and in AU in the 920s and 930s, for different people in both cases. Since 


60 Bately, ‘The compilation’, 102. In other cases, for example the interest in the taking of prisoners 
in Scotland, but not Ireland, in AU and AT in their seventh- and early-eighth-century section, such 
patterns are likely to indicate the chroniclers’ special interests (see Bannerman, Studies, 14-21). 

61 See Bately, ‘The compilation’, 95 (in the context of the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’). 

62 The method is not based on arguing that such vocabulary and phrases were not used elsewhere 
in society; our corpus of written texts for medieval Ireland is much too limited to state that a 
word was not used before a particular date (except in rare cases, such as borrowings from other 
languages). It will only be argued that, since the style of the annals is so formulaic, a word or 
phrase came to be employed in the annals for a particular period. 

63 Interfectus est is last found in AU 980.5, except for the two possibly-shared items at AU 1026.6 
and 1026.7. In the Clonmacnoise group it is last found in CS at CS 964.8, except for a brief 
period when AT uses interfectus est four times from AT 1022-30, including two possibly-shared 
items. Jugulatus est is last used in AU 993.6, and in the Clonmacnoise group it stops being used 
after CS 986.4 (AT 986.3), except for one occurrence in CS 1056.2 (AT 1056.4). In AU do éc is 
first found in the possibly-shared AU 989.1, then regularly from AU 997.2. In the Clonmacnoise 
group do éc is found earlier in CS at CS 934.2 and CS 942.2, then the possibly-shared CS 988.3 
(on the same event as AU 989.1), but the phrase only becomes common in AT after AT 1002.6 
and in CS after CS 1010.1. 

64 Cenn adchomairc is only found in AU 921.6, 922.1 and 924.5, for counsellors of the men of 
Brega and Cenél Conaill, while AI only has the title in AI 920.1 and 929.1 for Munstermen (see 
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it is unlikely that these patterns are a coincidence, the most plausible explana- 
tion is that chroniclers intentionally changed the style of their annals when other 
chroniclers did. Such a scenario is feasible if chroniclers received some of their 
information about recent events from other chroniclers. 

One implication of this is that any stylistic analysis could be seriously 
hampered, because two chroniclers could have employed the same formulae 
without relying on the same sources. However, the extent to which there was 
a common Irish chronicle style can be overstated. Often terms that seem to be 
typical of the Irish chronicles are not found in another chronicle or in another 
period. For example moritur is only found three times between AU 1004 and 
1100, but it is common in AU before this period and in CS into the late eleventh 
century (although later editorial activity may have increased the number of attes- 
tations). Similarly, less frequent terms and concepts are quite regularly found in 
only one chronicle. The degree of diversity in the Irish chronicles means that, 
even when the potential for a common chronicle style is taken into account, it 
is likely that unusual vocabulary came from a single chronicle. The evidence for 
this becomes stronger when the different features are found in the same items, 
since it is improbable that independent chronicles would contain the same combi- 
nation of characteristic features. Therefore, if the unusual features in AU from 
912 to 950 are found together in two distinct strands of material, then there were 
probably two chronicles underlying the text in this section; but if most or all of 
the features appear in combination then there was probably a single source.® 

The part of AU from 912 to 950 contains many words and phrases which are 
distinctive to that section. In comparison with AU in the decades before 912, 
the section from 912 to about 940 in particular has more items per annum, is 
more verbose, describing battles and campaigns in some detail, and more varied 
in subject matter. From the 930s onwards the number of items per annum stays 
roughly the same, but individual items are shorter and less descriptive. This 
pattern could potentially be accounted for by changes of interest, or by the need 
to describe the renewed activity of the Vikings in Ireland from the 910s onwards, 
but it could also be the result of a single source underlying AU for the period. 

When the text of AU is analysed, there are some features found in AU only 
in the section from 912 to 940 which are likely to have been written in a single 
centre. Those surviving in three or more items are listed below: 


coblach ‘fleet’ and nochoblach, ‘fleet of ships’: 913.5, 914.5, 917.2 (cobluch 2x), 
924.2. 


above, 21-2). It does not occur in AT or CS. Senectute, ‘in old age’, occurs in AU 811.3, the 
possibly-shared 927.1, 928.2, 930.2, 936.1, 936.3, 937.1 and 1046.5, and in CS 915.1 and 928.1. 
It is found later at AT 981.1 as in senectute bona uitam finiuit where CS 981.2 has quieuit, which 
could indicate that a number of instances of senectute have been omitted from CS during its 
transmission. 

65 In general I have adopted a similar approach to Janet Bately (‘The compilation’), who undertook 
a similar analysis of the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ before 890, although her analysis was restricted 
to determining the phases of compilation and rewriting, as well as the question of the authorship 
of the Alfredian stages, presumably because there was not a sufficient number of items to identify 
centres of chronicling. Bately (ibid., 93-7) also studied the proportion of vocabulary that was 
used for the same concepts. That method has not been employed in this analysis, partly because 
it assumes that each section is derived from a single chronicle, but also because the proportions 
could be distorted by later alterations. 
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do dergiu, the preposition do plus the verbal noun of do-érig, ‘leaves, abandons’: 
918.4, 920.5, 921.7, 924.1 (a n-derghe, ‘their leaving’), 927.3 (2x). 

per incuriam, ‘through carelessness’: 912.7, 921.8. 

per torporem, ‘through sloth’: 921.7. 


The word coblach, ‘fleet’, occurs twice in AU 917.2, while nochoblach, ‘fleet 
of ships’, is found in AU 913.5, 914.5 and 924.2. Coblach does not appear 
elsewhere in AU, but it is found in other chronicles, sometimes in different 
compounds: it occurs in AI at AI [873] (as morchoblach, ‘great fleet’, or less 
probably ‘sea fleet’), [983], [1095].3, and four times in the twelfth century; 
in CS at CS 812.4, 907.5, 910.3, 941.5 (as murcablach, ‘sea fleet’), 1089.2, 
1092.5, 1115.5, 1124.1 (as morcablach), and 1132.1 (as morcablach); and in 
AT at 1088.1, 1089.1, 1092.6 and numerous times in the twelfth century.® The 
word ‘fleet’ would have been useful to chroniclers on many occasions, especially 
after the beginning of intensified Viking raids in the mid-ninth century. Indeed, 
another more common word for ‘fleet’, Jongas, is found a few times in the ninth 
century as well as in the tenth, and muiriucht is also used twice in AU.°’ The 
restricted period of usage in AU of nochoblach and coblach, cannot be attributed 
solely to an increase in Viking activity or maritime warfare in general, but reflects 
choices of terminology by a chronicler. Since nochoblach is not found in other 
chronicles, it is probable that all instances of this word were written by a single 
writer. Coblach seems to have been a term in wider usage in Irish chronicles, but 
its appearance in the same period in AU only makes it likely, but not certain, that 
nochoblach and coblach were written by the same chronicler. 

Do deérgiu (and a n-dérghe, ‘their leaving’, in AU 924.1) is found on six occa- 
sions in AU, from 918 to 927, but does not occur in AT, CS, or AI. In all these 
instances it is the Vikings who are leaving, but it is highly unlikely that these 
were the only times that Vikings left places; therefore the restricted use of do 
deérgiu and a n-derghe is not a result of its subject matter only being relevant to 
the period from 918 to 927. For similar events AI employs different phraseology: 
AI 893.2 uses do dul when Scandinavians left Ireland, and AI 924.1 does not 
have a verb of motion. Given these potential alternative ways of phrasing the 
same concept, it is probable that do dérgiu and a n-dérghe come from one source, 
which included items about Vikings as well as other subjects. 

The phrases per incuriam, ‘through carelessness’, and per torporem, ‘through 
sloth’, are also likely to have been derived from a single chronicle. Both, not 
found in AI, AT, or CS, and only present in AU from 912 to 921, are the only 
cases where laziness (rather than the more normal treachery) is invoked as a 
cause for events, apart from AU 1031.3, which has ¢tria anfaitces drochmna 
(‘through the carelessness of a wicked woman’ ).® In two instances per torporem 
or per incuriam is used in clauses with a similar structure: 


AU 921.7: . . . paucis in ea remanentibus per torporem (‘[except] for a few who 
remained behind in it through sloth’). 
AU 921.8: . . . nisi paucis in ea tectis exaustis per incuriam (‘except for a few 


dwellings which were burned through carelessness’). 


66 Tn all the following instances CS was searched for words only in the section from 804 to 1150. 
67 See below, 38, for Jongas. For muiriucht see below, 34, 35. 
68 AU 1013.2 has people fighting a battle ‘through arrogance’, tre diumus, after becoming drunk. 
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The correspondence in these items, both of which also use paucus, reveal that 
such judgements were a pre-occupation of an individual chronicler, who was 
perhaps adapting a formula to which he, rather than other chroniclers, had access. 

There are also a number of words and phrases which are only used twice in 
AU, with both instances being between 912 and 940. In these cases it is possible 
that later scribal alterations could have produced them, but it is more likely 
that both items were written by a contemporary chronicler, because they are not 
found in any later annals in AU: 


iter bas 7 ergabail, literally ‘both death and captivity’ (‘both dead and prisoners’ 
in the context): 913.4, 913.6. 

roinis, ‘routed’: 917.3, 918.4. 

scorais, sgorais, ‘halted’: 914.7, 917.3. 

muiriucht, ‘fleet’: 921.7, 928.5. 


Iter bas 7 ergabail, ‘both dead and prisoners’, is found in the battle item AU 
913.4 and the hosting item at AU 913.6 in very similar phrases: AU 913.4 has 
co fargabsat ili iter bas 7 ergabail, ‘so that they left behind many, both dead and 
prisoners’, while AU 913.6 is the same, except it replaces i/i, ‘many, a multitude’, 
with the similar sochaide, ‘multitude, crowd, host’. [ter bas 7 ergabdil is not 
found in AI, AT, or CS, although AT 1003.1 does have a similar phrase efir erga- 
bail 7 marbadh, and etir badud ocus marbad occurs in CS 983.1 (AT 983.1). This 
indicates that there was a tendency for chroniclers to construct similar phrases, 
but not necessarily with bds and ergabal. Elsewhere in AU ergabal is found in 
other periods, usually with the preposition do, but bds is rare in AU (but common 
in AT, CS and AJ), only occurring as do bhas in AU 916.3, only a few annals 
later than our two instances of iter bas 7 ergabail.” Given the rarity of the use of 
bas in AU, it is unlikely that two separate chronicles would use it in combination 
with ergabal to produce exactly the same phrase in the same year. The evidence, 
therefore, indicates that both instances of iter bas 7 ergabdil were written by a 
single chronicler. 

Roinis, ‘routed’, from the verb roinid, ‘causes a rout, gains a victory, conquers’, 
is unusual because it is very rare to have the preterite third person singular form 
of the verb in the Irish chronicles. Roinis does not occur in AT, CS or AI.”! In 
AU it is found later in the item than its associated verbal noun, roiniud, which is 
found in most instances at the beginning. In both cases, however, roiniud could 
have been used instead of roinis, since roinis is found at the start of the sentence 
and is followed by the typical re and for formula for identifying the winners and 
losers of the battle. The choice of the verb roinis was intentional, perhaps because 
it was felt to complement the descriptive nature of AU 917.3 and 918.4, which 
both provide details about the actions of constituent groups in the armies and of 


69 Co ro roinnedh is found in AU 1168.3. Roiniud, the equivalent verbal noun meaning ‘rout’, is 
often found introducing battle items in the ninth and early tenth centuries. After 950 it is only 
found in the possibly-shared AU 974.4 and in 1005.6. 

70 Ergabdl on its own is found elsewhere at AU 832.4, but is found with do in AU 842.5, 842.9, 
845.1, 845.8, 879.6, 980.8, 999.3, 1090.5, 1115.2. Bas is only found elsewhere in AU after 900 
at AU 916.3. 

71 The verb is totally absent from AI and AT. CS has gur roinder (CS 850.2), gur rainsit (CS 910.3), 
go/gur raoinedh (CS 907.3, 999.4, the definitely-shared 1014.2, and 1027.1). 
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the course of the battle, making them less static than a more typical battle-item 
sentence beginning with a noun. 

Scorais or sgorais, ‘halted’, from the verb scuirid, is used in two consecutive 
hosting items, in both cases introducing the second sentence to indicate more 
specifically where the host went to. This verb is not found in AI or CS, but it 
occurs in AT in a different form and context.” It appears nowhere else in AU, 
but an alternative, co ndeisidh, is used in the ninth century.” As with the use 
of roinis, this verb reflects the more descriptive nature of these items, and an 
interest in movement, which is also found in the use of /uidh, ‘went’, preterite 
third person singular of féit, ‘goes’, in both AU 914.7 and 917.3, and do-llotar, 
the preterite third person plural of do-tét, ‘comes’, twice in 917.3. The use of 
preterite absolute and deuterotonic verbal forms, used as the main (often intro- 
ductory) verb of the sentence, is found on multiple occasions in AU 914.7, 917.3, 
918.4 (all containing roinis and scorais), and 1000.7, but is otherwise rare in 
the section from AU 912-1000, only found elsewhere at AU 921.7, 994.6, and 
999.8. Therefore, the appearance of roinis and scorais, along with other similar 
preterite forms together in stylistically similar battle items makes it likely that 
these words and were written by the same contemporary chronicler. 

Muiriucht, one of a number of words meaning ‘fleet’, is not found in AT, CS 
or Al, but it does occur in AU 921.7 and 928.5. It may originally have been a 
corruption of muirfecht, which is only found in CS 849.6, but given that they 
came to be regarded as different words, its limited usage in AU indicates that 
both instances may derive from a single source.” 

Another group of features consists of words and phrases common from 912 to 
937, which are also found before 912, but which do not occur afterwards. They 
are unlikely to be late additions, but their appearance in the earlier section of the 
Irish chronicles makes it possible that independent chroniclers in the early tenth 
century could have continued to use these terms. However, words or phrases 
which are rarely found beforehand may still be significant, because these are 
less likely to have been employed independently from 912 to 937; the likelihood 
is that all the instances are from the same chronicle. A list of these words and 
phrases is shown below: 


72 R6 scuir occurs in AT 729.5 in an item stating that Bede ended his chronicle in that year. 

73 AU 840.4, CS 840.3; AU 860.1, CS 860.1; AU 882.1, CS 882.1. -deisid is the perfect third person 
singular conjunct form of the verb saidid, ‘sits’, also ‘rests, halts, encamps’. 

74 The preterite absolute or deuterotonic forms are: sgorais, luidh, dusn-arraid (all AU 914.7); 
scorais, do-llotar (twice), cathaigset, do-cher (twice, once as do-cer), luidh, anais, as-breth, and 
rotnis (all 917.3); do-génsat and roinis (both 918.4); dos-farraidh (921.8); do-innarba (994.6); 
do-luidh (999.8); do-lotar, do-luidh (both 1000.7). Perfect absolute and deuterotonic forms, which 
can have a preterite, as well as perfect meaning, are even rarer, but display a wider temporal 
distribution than preterite forms. However, the preponderance of perfect absolute and deuterot- 
onic forms in AU in the section 912—51 is noteworthy: fus-ruapartadur, imo-rroisset (both 917.3); 
ro gabadh (926.6); do-rigal, tuc (942.4); ro orta (951.3); do-ruagell (964.4); do-ronta (999.4). 
Conjunct and prototonic perfect and preterite forms are much more common, but they virtually 
always follow on from a previous clause or statement, so they do not represent an equivalent 
phenomenon. The main alternative to the use of absolute and deuterotonic preterite and perfect 
forms are phrases including verbal nouns, which are used in the vast majority of cases to intro- 
duce actions in non-obit items. 

75 See DIL, s.v. muiriucht. 
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atque, ‘and’: [665].5, 912.8, 913.7, 917.3, 937.6 (2x) 

dimar/dimor, ‘very great’: 822.3, 856.5, 917.1, 918.4, 920.2*,’6 924.3, 935.5 
immatura etate, ‘at a young age’:726.4, 738.1, 927.2, 929.1*, 935.3. 

preid, ‘booty’’’: 821.3 (as pred), 921.7, 922.3. 


It might be surprising that atque, with such a common meaning as ‘and’, 
could be a significant word, employed in only one chronicle, but its usage is very 
limited in AU; outside of the period 912 to 937 it only occurs once, in AU 665.5. 
It is not found in AI after 431, in the third and fourth fragments of AT it is only 
present in extracts from Bede’s Chronica Maiora (AT kl 183.1, kl 185.6 and kl 
193.1) added in the tenth or eleventh centuries,”* and in CS (between CS 804 and 
1150) it only occurs at CS 908.2. There were a number of other possibilities for a 
scribe: the Tironian nota 7 (with the diagonal stroke being a descender), et, ocus 
and the suffix -que were all alternatives. In all the cases from 912 to 937 in AU 
atque is used with other Latin words, but for Latin as well as Gaelic passages 7 
is still the most common method of representing ‘and’ in this period. This makes 
it less likely that a later scribe introduced atque into Latin passages. The appear- 
ance of atque in CS 908.2 highlights the danger in assuming that the examples 
in AU were all by the same chronicle, but afgue can be supporting evidence if 
these items also have other unusual words.” 

Dimor or dimar, ‘very great’, is found six times in AU from 917 to 935 and 
twice in the ninth century. AI only uses it in AI 1280.2 and 1285.2, CS has it 
at 1130.6, but it is not found in AT. In AU it is used to describe a host that was 
destroyed (with the word s/og in AU 822.3, 924.3), a slaughter (with dr in AU 
856.5, 918.4, and the possibly-shared 920.2) in both the ninth and tenth centuries, 
but in the tenth century it was also used to describe the weather (AU 917.1) and 
the abundance of oak-mast (AU 935.5), indicating that it had come be employed 
in a wider range of chronicle items. Considering that ‘very great’ could have been 
used at any time in a wide range of contexts, and its limited chronicle usage, it 
is unlikely that two chroniclers would have begun favouring this adjective in the 
same period. 

Immatura aetate, ‘at a young age’, is found in AU obit items twice in the 
eighth century and three times from 927 to 935, although AU 929.1 is a possibly- 
shared item. It occurs three times in AT in the eleventh century (AT 1040.1, 
which is CS 1040.3, and AT 1097.1), but not in AI. There are alternatives, such 
as immatura morte,®° breuiter uitam finiuit,®' iuuenis,® or other circumlocutions 
(such as giving the age at death); therefore the items with immatura aetate in the 
tenth century probably came from a single source. 

Preid, the Gaelic version of the word praeda, meaning ‘prey, booty’, is 
employed in consecutive annals in 921.7 and 922.3, as well as in 821.3.83 Praeda 


76 Ttems that are possibly shared are in italics, but there is an asterisk if the feature is not found in 
the Clonmacnoise-group version of the item. 

77 The Latin equivalent, praeda, is found at AU [471].1, 836.7, 871.2, and 951.3. 

78 See below, 213 n.97. 

79 Two of the items with atque, AU 917.3 and 937.6, have other words that are only found from 912 
to 940 or are unusual elsewhere. 

80 Immatura with morte is found at AU 711.3, 796.3 and 1070.5. 

81 Used in AU 869.3. 

82 Used in AU 868.1 897.1 

83 See DIL s.v. preit. 
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is found in AU [471].1, 836.7, 871.2 and 951.3. Preid also occurs in AI 982.2, 
and praeda at AI [434].1, [471].1, 1314.3 and 1317.2, but neither word is found 
in AT or CS. There are a number of alternatives to preid in the Irish chroni- 
cles. Specific objects taken, such as cattle, people, tribute or treasure, could be 
mentioned, and the more general and common words brat, ‘plunder, captive’, 
and gabdla, ‘spoils’, could have been employed; therefore the use of preid was 
clearly a conscious choice that is unlikely to have been made independently by 
two chroniclers at virtually the same time.* 

Paucus is a common feature of the period from 912 to 937 which also was 
used very occasionally both beforehand and afterwards: 


paucus, ‘few, a little’: 738.4, 914.3 (paucissimus), 921.7, 921.8 (2x), 937.6, 950.5. 


Paucus does not occur in CS, AT has it at 738.4, its item on the battle of Ath 
Senaig, while AI only uses the word in 1313.5. It was clearly not a common 
chronicle term; therefore its repeated usage in the first half of the tenth century 
in AU is likely to be significant. Paucus is found in AU in items which deal with 
military campaigns or battles, with four of these (AU 738.4, 914.3, 921.8, 937.6) 
expressing the idea that very few people survived a battle. Especially in the case 
of AU 937.6, it is likely that the style of the item at AU 738.4, the battle of Ath 
Senaig, was being copied.*° In contrast, AU 950.5 is different from the others 
in stating that only a few were slain. The other two instances, at AU 921.7 and 
921.8, are in clauses with a very similar structure, using per torporem or per 
incuriam.*© Given the similar contexts of the examples from 914 to 937, it is 
likely that AU 914.3, 921.7, 921.8, 937.6, and less certainly also AU 950.5, were 
written at the same centre. 

The evidence produced so far indicates that there are some words and phrases 
of AU in the period from 912 to 937 which were probably written by a single 
chronicler or chronicle centre, but this does not prove whether or not they were 
characteristic of the same chronicle. To do this, it is important to discern whether 
these features are found together in the same items, and from this whether they 
occur in a single or more than one mutually exclusive group. There are five items 
which contain more than one of the features discussed above: 917.3 has atque, 
roinis and scorais; 918.4 has do dérgiu, roinis and dimor; 921.7 has do dérgiu, 
muiriucht, per torporem, preid and paucus; 921.8 has per incuriam and paucus; 
and 937.6 has atque and paucus. Many of these features are found in two of these 
items; roinis is found with scorais and atque in 917.3, and with do dérgiu and 
dimor in 918.4, so all these are likely to have formed part of a single source. Do 
dérgiu is also found in 921.7, with per torporem, preid and paucus; therefore 
it is probable that all these words were part of the same chronicle, rather than 
being from two or more. The result is that eighteen items can be attributed to 


84 Bérama, ‘cattle-tribute’, is used in AU three times before 911, at 968.3 and sixteen times from 
999.7; captiuus, ‘captive’, is used four times before 912; ergabal (DIL s.v. airgabal), the verbal 
noun of ar-gaib meaning ‘act of capturing, captivity’, or do ergabail, the preposition do plus 
airgabal,, are found twelve times after 832.4; gabdla, ‘spoils’ (the plural verbal noun form of 
gaibid, literally meaning ‘takings’), is found five times from 992 to 1028; brait, ‘spoils, captives’, 
is found sixteen times from 895 to 1200, but not between 895 and 944; gabdl is used meaning 
‘spoils’ at AU 933.3, 974.1 and 1021.3, and gabdla is found in AU 992.3, 1001.5, 1013.2, 1013.7, 
1028.8 and 1128.7. These are just some of the alternatives for preid. 

85 See below, 41-3, for further discussion. 

86 See above, 33-4. 
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one source, which may appear to be very few, but in fact it is likely that most, 
if not all, the material in AU from 912 to 937 was derived from this source.®*’ 
The status of the other features, coblach, nochoblach, iter bas 7 ergabail, and 
immatura etate, which are not found in combination with the others, is uncertain, 
but they do not form a separate group since they do not occur together. All the 
items with more than one of the features identified as part of a single source 
describe military events or a battle in items of more than average length, making 
it highly unlikely that features of obituary notices, such as immatura aetate, 
would display an overlap with this source, since such vocabulary is not found 
in these items.’ When obits are included (but possibly- and definitely-shared 
items are excluded), items that have been shown to be part of this source only 
comprise 11% of the total,®° but when obits are excluded the proportion rises to 
30%.” Such a proportion is understandable, because many of the non-obit items 
describe natural phenomena, the coming of Vikings, other unusual events, and 
many hosting or plundering items are still relatively short. 

There are a few other pieces of evidence that suggest that AU 912 to 937 
should be considered to have been derived from a single source. As well as 
the vocabulary and phrases discussed above, there are a number of words used 
frequently in the period, but not confined to it: airer, ‘coast’, is used in AU 
913.5, 917.2, and 921.7, but not in the Clonmacnoise group, and is rare in AU 
before and after the early tenth century;*! exercitus, ‘army’, is found in 914.4, 
921.8 and 926.6 and occasionally before 912 in AU and AT, but not after 926;°7 
indred on its own introducing an event occurs in AU 914.1, 915.3, 915.7, 921.8, 
923.3, and 923.4, but it is rare after then in AU and in AT and CS after 911;% 
and /ongas, ‘fleet’, is employed at AU 921.7, 922.3, 924.1, 926.5, 927.3, 929.2, 
and 932.7.% AU 921.7 and 921.8 are both part of the aforementioned source, 


87 These items are AU 912.7, 912.8, 913.7, 914.3, 914.7, 917.1, 917.3, 918.4, 920.5, 921.7, 921.8, 
922.3, 924.1, 924.3, 927.3, 928.5, 935.5, 937.6. The total would be nineteen were the possibly- 
shared AU 920.2 included. The gap from 929 to 934 is largely explained by the low number of 
non-obit items in those annals. 

88 AU 917.3 is a hosting item of nineteen lines length (not including an H' addition) in the edition 
of Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill (The Annals of Ulster, 366); AU 918.4 (ibid., 368) is a battle item 
of twelve lines length; AU 921.7 (ibid., 372), which is seven lines long, describes the taking of 
northern Ui Néill places by the Scandinavians; AU 921.8 (ibid., 372) describes the plundering 
of Armagh by Vikings and their subsequent defeat, in a ten-line item; and AU 937.6 (ibid., 384, 
386) is a six-line item on the battle of Brunanburh. 

89 18 out of 157 items (19/176 including all items). 

90 18 out of 60 items (19/71 including possibly- and definitely-shared items, or 27%). 

91 Tt is also found in AU 828.3, 866.4, 986.2, 1164.2 and 1164.4. It is not found in AI, AT, or CS. 

92 Exercitus is also found at AU [611].1, 729.2, 736.2, 738.4, 770.8, 801.3, 860.1, and 875.2. It is 
not found in CS, but AT uses it at AT kl 117.1, kl 193.1 (from Bede’s CM, ed. Jones, DTR; trans. 
Wallis, Bede), kl 205.2 (from Chronica Maiora) and 738.4. 

93 Indred on its own is found nine times in AU in the eighth and ninth centuries, but after 923 it is 
only found at AU 999.7, and after 911 it occurs at CS 973.3, 983.3 (=AT 983.3), 1088.3 (=AT 
1088.2). Do innred, cor innredh, coro inder and other variants do occur from the ninth century to 
1034 in AU, although most examples (eleven) being found from 924 to 998. Other alternatives in 
Gaelic (often with variations in meaning) to indred are crech (‘expedition, plundering’), loscad 
(‘burning’), coro ort (‘so that he burned’), coro airg (‘so that he plundered’), brisid (‘destroyed, 
broke’). Indred is relatively common in the Irish chronicles, but there are long periods where 
it was not used, because alternative words were employed; therefore it is quite likely that the 
instances from 914 to 923 were part of one chronicle. 

94 Longas appeared briefly in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, occuring in AU 837.3 (CS 837.2 and 837.3) 
and 842.8 (CS 842.4 and 842.5), and after 911 is found in AU in the possibly-shared 939.3, 
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while nochoblach is also present in AU 913.5, and coblach in AU 917.2, both 
with airer. The rareness of these ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ words after 911 outside 
the early-tenth-century section of AU, combined with the fact that were used in 
items assigned to the reconstructed source, makes it likely that they were also 
written by the same chroniclers. If this albeit weaker evidence is included, then 
it is very likely that the chronicle contained many more items in AU than the 
seventeen so far identified as part of it, including those with airer, exercitus, 
indred, coblach and nochoblach. 

This is supported by the cohesive nature of AU in this section, particularly 
in the 910s and 920s, where it is possible to discern a continuing interest in the 
same groups of people, which results in a chronicle which is nearly narrative in 
style. For example, in AU 914 a victorious hosting in June by Niall mac Aeda, 
king of Ceneél nEdgain, into the territory of Dal nAraide is recorded in AU 914.3, 
followed by a peace treaty between Niall and the king of the Ulaid in November 
(AU 914.6), then by a hosting ‘of the North’, led by Niall, in December (AU 
914.7). The victor of the battle recorded in that item, Oengus ta Maile Sechnaill 
of Clann Cholmain, then has an obit in AU 915.1, which is dated to the day 
of the week. It is relatively uncommon for a number of hosting or battle items 
concerning the same people to occur in a single annal in the Irish chronicles, and 
the unusual item on the peace treaty explains why Niall mac Aeda was able to 
lead an army ‘of the North’ later in the year into Mide without the Ulaid attacking 
Cenél nEogain lands. Since AU 914.3 and 914.7, both items from the hypo- 
thetical source, are part of this coherent sequence, it is likely that the sequence’s 
other items were also part of this text. 

Similarly, it is tempting to argue the same for a comparable interest in the 
Vikings. The ‘horrible portents’ (airdi graindi) in AU 917.1 (from the hypo- 
thetical source) were probably considered to presage the arrival of two groups 
of Vikings, led by Sitriuc ua Imair and Ragnall ua Imair, recorded in AU 917.2, 
their subsequent conflict against Ui Néill and Laigin described in AU 917.3 (also 
in the hypothetical source), Sitriuc’s entrance into Ath Cliath (Dublin) in AU 
917.4, as well as the later conflict in AU 919.3, where Niall mac Aeda was 
killed by the Dublin Vikings in battle.*> This kind of dominance in an annal by a 
particular sequence of events is rare, even from 912 to 937. A continued interest 
throughout the period in the movements and campaigns of the Vikings of Dublin 


1087.7 and 1100.5 (in the last two cases Mac Niocaill’s edition considers the word to mean 
‘expedition’ or “sea-expedition’ rather than ‘fleet’), in AT 1058.4, 1131.1, 1154.6 and 1177.10, and 
CS 1013.5, 1131.1, and 1132.3. The word is also found in AI 857, 926, 1013.2, 1075.2, 1080.4, 
1088.2, 1101.2, 1125.3, 1170.2, 1209.2. It is rare before 1000, but more common elsewhere, espe- 
cially from the late eleventh century onwards. It was not the obvious choice; other terms, such 
as fecht (see, for example AU 839.7), dunad (see, for instance AU 845.3, 845.12) and longphort 
(see, for example AU 841.4) could have been used (Vikings staying at a place for any period of 
time would have been likely to have made some camp with defences on land). In the items up to 
950 the word is usually used at the start of an item to indicate the presence or arrival of a Viking 
fleet at a certain place (for example AU 929.2: Longas for Loch Erpsen i Connachtaibh), usually 
in a phrase without a verb, but after 950 (but also in AI 926.6) the word is usually used with 
verbs of motion. While it is quite possible that the group of items employing /ongas in the same 
manner in AU 912 to 940 were all part of the same chronicle, the similar usage of the word in AI 
926.6 means that it could been part of the wider annalistic repertoire in that period, so it provides 
uncertain evidence. 

95 The description of Sitriuc’s departure from Dublin in AU 920.5 as being through divine power 
(per potestatem diuinam) suggests that his presence there had not been particularly welcome. 
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and Linn Duachaill, with their leaders frequently being mentioned, is readily 
apparent from AU; not only are their raids and battles in Ireland noted, but their 
leaders’ activities, including their presence at various places and their engage- 
ments abroad, are also recorded.” Such sustained attention is unusual in the 
Irish chronicles, and likely to have been produced by a single viewpoint at one 
centre. Since these items are often those from the source postulated from unusual 
vocabulary, the whole sequence was probably part of the hypothetical source. 

Overall, stylistic evidence indicates that a single source underlies AU after 
911 until the late 930s. The items identifiable as part of this text form a small 
proportion of the total for the period, but they share other, more common, chron- 
icle formulae which are typical of this section, and their contents complement 
many other items, to produce a relatively detailed and coherent picture of the 
activities of Cenél nEogain, Clann Cholmain, and the Vikings of Dublin and 
Linn Duachaill, an unlikely result if two chronicles had been combined. Most 
of the strongest evidence for this source is found from 912 to 928, but some of 
the stylistic features, such as dimor, paucus, longas and atque, also occur in the 
930s, as late as AU 937. From about AU 939 a number of new stylistic features 
are introduced: co tuc, ‘so that/and he took’, is found for the first time since AU 
866 in AU 940.1; brat, ‘booty’, is used for the first time since 895.6 at 944.3 
and 948.1; crech, ‘plundering expedition’, is used for the first time in the tenth 
century in 947.4; and other words associated with items about the taking of 
plunder become more important. David Dumville, in his analysis of Latin and 
Irish in AU, found that there is also a sharp increase in the percentage of items 
in Irish starting in AU 939, from a range of 17 to 31% per decade from 90140 
to 54% in 941-50, an increase that is generally maintained up to 1050.°’ He 
attributed this shift to a change of annalist, also pointing out that a number of 
features are not found after the 930s: optimus does not occur after 932; dux after 
935; Nordmanni after 937; some death formulae (including immatura aetate) fall 
out of use; and princeps is only found once after 938, to be replaced by its Gaelic 
equivalent airchinnech, which is only frequent from 941. 

Dumville also tentatively proposed that this annalist began working between 
911 and 916.%% He noted that value judgements are made between 917 and 937, 
that uitam senilem .. . finiuit is not found after 911, that comarbae became 
popular from 916, and that abbas has a brief rise in usage from 916 to 922. 
On its own this is weak evidence, but it supports the findings elsewhere in this 
chapter that there was a change in style in AU 912. The lack of these features in 
the previous period makes it less likely that there were two chronicles from 912 
to 938, one of which was continued after 938. 

The vocabulary and linguistic evidence given by Dumville is important 
because it confirms that the changes of style identified in AU 912 to 950 mainly 
in non-obituary items are also paralleled by shifts in the terminology of obituary 
notices, and it refines the identified source to the period from AU 912 to 938. This 
section may not have been the work of a single chronicler, as Dumville argued, 
because there are changes within this period; fewer characteristic words occur 
in the 930s than before, fewer lengthy items appear outside of AU 914-21, and 


96 See AU 918.4, 918.6, 920.5, 921.4, 921.5, 921.8, 924.1, 924.3, 926.1, 926.5, 926.6, 927.2, 927.3, 
930.1, 934.1, 935.4, 937.6, 938.5. 

97 Dumville, ‘Latin and Irish’, 330-2, 336-7. 

98 Ibid., 331. 
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terms gradually fall in and out of use.*® This could be accounted for by a series 
of chroniclers at the same centre continuing the style of their predecessors. 

The stylistic evidence, therefore, indicates that a single chronicle underlies AU 
for the period from 912 to 938. The detailed items for Brega and Conaille, espe- 
cially the two items displaying an unusually strong interest in that area, combined 
with the large number of references to ecclesiastical establishments, supports the 
theory that the chronicle underlying AU was kept in Brega or Conaille from 912 
to 938, probably by someone associated with a mder of Patrick in these regions.!° 
Apart from the detailed items on events in Armagh, there is little evidence that 
a chronicle from that centre was part of AU in this section; therefore, it is likely 
that detailed information from Armagh was reaching the chronicler(s) in Brega or 
Conaille in this period. The person sending these written accounts from Armagh 
probably also kept a chronicle, but this does not survive in AU; all we can be sure 
about is that Armagh was a centre of recording in the period from 912 to 938. It 
is later, probably from the 980s, that an ‘Armagh Chronicle’ clearly underlies AU. 

There is strong evidence that the ‘Brega/Conaille Chronicle’ was created as a 
continuation of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’. When the usage of 46 words found on 
a number of occasions in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ from 804 to 911 is studied for 
the period 912 to 1060, the results are that the section AU 912-29 has a far higher 
proportion of ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ features than AU afterwards, retaining 33 
terms, compared to 23 or fewer afterwards.'°! Defunctus est (AU 917.5), dolore 
(AU 934.1 and 937.4), euasit (AU 914.3 and 937.6), sdrugud (AU 914.1), senilis 
(AU 925.2), totius (AU 928.7 and 929.3), as well as the less common in lacu 
crudeli! (AU 912.3), uulneratus euasit!® (AU 914.3), and in clericatu'!™ in (AU 
912.5) are all ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ words found after 911 only in AU 912-38. 
There is clear evidence of continuity, albeit gradually declining, in chronicle 
formulae from the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, even though AU 912-38 also has many 
stylistic features unique to that period. This makes it likely that AU 912 to 938 
was a continuation of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, perhaps kept at the same centre. 

There is also evidence that the ‘Brega/Conaille Chronicle’ writers had access 
to the eighth-century section of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’. AU 912-38 has an 


99 Ibid. 

100 The presence of terms identified on stylistic grounds with this source in detailed items about 
Armagh, Conaille, or Brega affairs could potentially be indicative of where this source was 
written. However, only one of the detailed items about Armagh, AU 921.8, has one of the terms 
used in the hypothetical source, and another less detailed item about the burning of part of 
Armagh, AU 912.8, has the phrase per incuriam. Similarly, only one of the Conaille and Brega 
items, AU 927.3, has one of the significant terms, do dérgiu. This does not provide us with 
enough evidence to draw any conclusions about the location of the chronicler, but it does support 
the view that the Armagh, Conaille and Brega items were written in the same centre. 

101 The words and phrases searched for were: ar/dr, cathroiniud, cecidit, co ndeisid, defunctus, 
dolore, dolose, dormiuit, do tabairt, ergabail, extenso, etir... 7... euasit, fo acaib, for . 

.re..., frater, giall, guin, indred, interfectus, iugulatus, longas, loscad, marbad, moritur, 
mors, mortuus est, occisus est, optimus, orgain, pausat, per dolum, periit, quieuit, roiniud, ruc, 
sdrugud, senilis, (a) sociis, subita morte, torchair, totius, tuc, uastatio, uictor, uitam finiuit. 
These words and phrases are found in both AU and CS at least once in the section from 804 to 
911 (or can be shown to have once been in both texts). They were chosen because they occur 
relatively frequently from 804 to 911 or are very unusual in form and unlikely to have been used 
independently. 

102 Also in AU 851.2 (CS 851.2). 

103 Also in AU 897.2 (CS 897.1). 

104 Also in AU 826.7, AU 867.1 (CS 867.1), AU 880.2 (CS 880.2), AU 885.2. 
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item on the battle of Brunanburh (AU 937.6) which was clearly modelled on the 
‘Chronicle of Ireland’ item for the battle of Ath Senaig (AU 738.4, AT 738.4) 
and other eighth-century items: 


AU 937.6: Bellum ingens lacrimibile atque horribile inter Saxones atque Nord- 
dmannos crudeliter gestum est, in quo plurima milia Nordmannorum que non 
numerata sunt, ceciderunt, sed rex cum paucis euassit, .i. Amlaiph. Ex altera 
autem parte multitudo Saxonum cecidit. Adalstan autem, rex Saxonum, magna 
uictoria ditatus est.'° 


A number of features in AU 937.6 are not found elsewhere in AU after A.D. 
900, but are found in the eighth century, occurring in the item on the battle of 
Ath Senaig, which is the longest item in AU before the tenth century.!°° Both 
begin with bellum (although AU 937.6 does not name the battle, instead having 
ingens lacrimabile atque horribile, ‘great, lamentable and horrible’); they then 
have inter followed by the participants and crudeliter gestum est (‘cruelly took 
place’). Gestus est occurs five times in AU before AU 800, but afterwards only in 
AU 937.6, while crudeliter is only found in these two items.!” Also, both share 
a similar phrase about the scale of the victory: 


AU 738.4: . . . Tunc nepotes Cuinn inmensa uictoria ditati sunt.'°* 
AU 937.6: .. . Adalstan autem, rex Saxonum, magna uictoria ditatus est.’ 


These are the only two occasions in AU where ditatus est is found, while 
uictoria only occurs in these items and AU 762.5 and 814.8. The shared contents 
and rare vocabulary in the two items is so great that the most plausible explana- 
tion is that the writer of AU 937.6 had access to a text with the ‘Chronicle of 
Ireland’ account of the battle of Ath Senaig. 

Even the phrase bellum ingens lacrimabile atque horribile, which does not 
occur in the item on the battle of Ath Senaig, has vocabulary borrowed from the 
eighth-century section of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’: /acrimabile is only employed 
elsewhere in AU 728.4 and 805.3 (as lacrimabiliter, ‘lamentably’) and horribile 
is only attested in AU 745.1 (AT 745.1), AU 765.1 (AT 765.1) and AU 783.4. 
The writer of AU 937.6 clearly had access to at least the section ‘Chronicle of 
Ireland’ from the 720s onwards. 

There are other similarities between AU 912-38 and the eighth-century section 
of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’. Both the items for the battles of Ath Senaig and 
Brunanburh have statements that only a few survived, using paucus, ‘a few, a 


105 ‘A great, lamentable and horrible battle was cruelly fought between the Saxons and the 
Norsemen, in which several thousands of Norsemen who are uncounted fell, but their king, 
Amlaib, escaped with a few followers. A large number of Saxons fell on the other side, but 
Athelstan, king of the Saxons, enjoyed a great victory.’ 

106 AT 738.4 is virtually identical to AU 738.4, except that it gives a date (for cath Ucbath) and titles 
for some of the participants, many of which were added to the manuscript of AU by H’. All the 
vocabulary under discussion is present in AT as well as AU, apart from bellum being replaced 
by cath. 

107 Gestus est occurs in AU [533].1 (without est), 728.4, 737.4, 738.4, 745.4 and 937.6. This (and 
the occurrence of congressus est, euasit, inter... 7, which are all found elsewhere in the same 
period), is a strong indication that AU 738.4 was not a highly-retrospective item. Crudelissimus 
is used in AU 836.10 and 934.1, while in lacu crudeli morte occurs in AU 851.2 and AU 912.3. 

108 ‘Then the descendants of Conn enjoyed a tremendous victory.’ 

109 ‘Athelstan, king of the Saxons, enjoyed a great victory.’ 
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little’, a concept that occurs elsewhere in the ‘Conaille/Brega Chronicle’, indi- 
cating that the early tenth-century chroniclers writing these items had access to 
AU 738.4.1!° AU 914.4, a battle item, ends with ubi Bare pene cum omni exercitu 
suo deletus est (‘in which Barid with nearly all his army was destroyed’) which 
is similar to ut usque ad internicionem uniuersus hostilis pene deletur exercitus 
(‘so much so that almost the entire enemy is well nigh annihilated’) in AU 738.4. 
AU 943.1 has pene omnes deleti sunt, which indicates that the chroniclers after 
AU 938 either had the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ or both the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
and the ‘Conaille/Brega chronicle’. Both pene, ‘nearly’, and deletus est, ‘was 
destroyed’, are mainly found in the eighth century and in the early tenth century, 
while the more common exercitus, ‘army’, is found most frequently in the eighth 
century.!!! 

This, combined with the high degree of continuity from the 804-911 section 
of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, makes it very likely that the ‘Conaille/Brega 
Chronicle’ was a continuation of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’. The large number of 
Brega and Conaille obits from 804-911 in AU could indicate that the ‘Conaille/ 
Brega Chronicle’ was being kept at the same centre or by the same people as the 
‘Chronicle of Ireland’, but only further investigation of centres of chronicling 
in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ will show conclusively whether this is the correct 
inference, or whether another centre, such as Armagh, produced the ‘Chronicle 
of Ireland’. 


Conclusion 


Overall, then, it is likely that soon after 911 the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ was 
continued in Conaille or Brega by people associated with the stewards of the Patri- 
cian community in the area. Many of the formulae of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
continued to be used in this text, but a more descriptive style, re-employing some 
formulae from the annals which had fallen out of use by 911, was adopted for 
events which were of particular interest to the chronicler(s). For secular events 
the main focus was Ui Neill, particularly Cenél nEogain, who were influential 
not only in Armagh, but also in the affairs of Brega and Conaille. The Vikings in 
Dublin and Linn Duachaill, and their relations with the Irish, provided the other 
main secular focus, which is understandable since they provided an immediate 
threat to the ecclesiastical communities of the chroniclers. The attitude of the 
chronicler(s) to the Scandinavians, and those who sought their support, is gener- 
ally negative, but the relationship may have been more complex than this, since 
it was admitted in AU 921.8 that Guthfrith ua [mair had spared the prayer-houses 
and the ce// when he raided Armagh. It is possible that the chronicler(s) viewed 
the Scandinavians as fulfilling God’s will, if it is correct to view the ‘horrible 
portents’ recorded in AU 917.1 as presaging the return of the Vikings in that year. 


110 See above, 33-4, 37. 

111 Pene is found in AU 735.3, 738.4, 743.6, 748.3, 773.4, 777.9, 839.9, 914.4, 943.1, 964.6, and 
1000.7. Deletus est occurs in AU [672].2, [682].5, 738.4, 748.3, 914.4 and 943.1 (with all but 
the first two accompanied by pene). Exercitus is employed in AU [611].1, 729.2, 736.2, 738.4, 
770.8, 801.3, 860.1, 875.2, 914.4, 921.8, and 926.6. 

112 See Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle of Ireland, 1. 9-15, for the view that the chronicle was kept 
in Brega in the ninth century. 
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For ecclesiastical events, although the main establishments throughout are 
represented to some extent, the focus of AU from 912 to 938, as shown in 
detailed items, was Conaille, Brega, and Armagh, as well as its hinterland in 
the north. It is likely that a major source for the chronicler consisted of written 
notices of events in Armagh (and probably neighbouring areas), perhaps sent 
by an annalist there. Regular communications maintained by the stewards of 
the Patrician paruchia in Conaille and Brega with their mother establishment in 
Armagh would probably have provided ample opportunities for such information 
to become available to chroniclers in Conaille or Brega. 

After 938 it is unclear where the chronicle underlying AU was kept, partly 
because the number of detailed items is low in the mid-tenth century section 
of that text. The ecclesiastical items in this section still retain an interest in 
the Patrician paruchia,'* Conaille, Brega, the Ulaid, Airgialla, and northern Ui 
Néill, although the evidence for it being at Armagh is not strong. It is likely that 
it continued to be written by someone connected with the Patrician community, 
probably either in Conaille, Brega, in the territories of the Airgialla or Cenél 
nEogain. However from the 980s onwards the increase in items, particularly those 
containing details, describing events in Armagh makes it clear that the chronicle 
underlying AU was an ‘Armagh Chronicle’ until after 1100. The interests and 
connections of this source deserve greater attention than has been possible in this 
study, but it is likely that it was intermittently receiving written notices of events 
from somewhere amongst the Ulaid, and the Laigin, probably from Kildare. The 
connections of the community probably determined to some extent the informa- 
tion in the chronicle; for instance the increase in information about Iona, Dal 
Riata, and the Isle of Man can perhaps be explained by the fact that from 989 
the comarbae of Patrick was also comarbae of Columba of Iona. Similarly, the 
increased importance of Munster in Irish politics, and their direct involvement in 
the affairs in the north from the end of the eleventh century onwards are reflected 
in the large increase in Munster ecclesiastics recorded in AU at just this time. 
It is likely that further study of AU could greatly enhance our understanding of 
relationships between Armagh and the rest of Ireland, as well as allowing us to 
determine the biases of this chronicle. 


113 This is indicated by the three items on circuits of the heirs of Patrick in AU 947.2, 960.2, and 
973.5, and items on Armagh in AU 943.2, 963.3. 
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Compared to the ‘Annals of Ulster’ and the ‘Annals of Loch Cé’, the 
Clonmacnoise-group texts known as the ‘Annals of Tigernach’ and Chronicum 
Scotorum present a greater task for the historian trying to reconstruct their texts 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries, because they differ considerably from each 
other. The main task is to determine what material came from their common 
source, and what was altered, added or lost. Only then can other issues, such 
as the sources of the common source and its relationship to the ‘Chronicle of 
Ireland’, be addressed. 

The main detailed study of the Clonmacnoise-group texts in this period has 
been undertaken by David Dumville.! Dumville argued that a ‘Clonmacnoise 
Chronicle’, continuing the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, was in existence by 911x54, 
and that AT and CS derive from a common source written ca 1113 or later.’ 
However, Dumville was uncertain whether AT and CS were simply versions 
derived from a common source dating from between ca 1150 (when CS ends) 
and ca 1350 (when the manuscript of AT was written), with one of either AT and 
CS having been rewritten, or whether in the twelfth century (and from examples 
given, perhaps the eleventh) AT and CS may represent two different chronicles 
maintained in Clonmacnoise in close contact with each other, also perhaps with 
some different source material for the eleventh century.* Annette Kehnel, in her 
study of Clonmacnoise, also proposed that there was more than one chronicle, 
with the unstated implication that these different sources were in existence by 
the late eleventh century. Dumville also suggested that CS (as well as AFM 
and AClon) may have derived from a text begun by a member of the Meic 
Cuinn na mBocht ecclesiastical family in Clonmacnoise, and that it maintained 
an attachment to the Clann Cholmain kings of Mide, who had been prominent 
patrons of Clonmacnoise up to the early eleventh century.* On the other hand 
Dumville considered AT to have been more sympathetic to Connaught and its 
Sil Muiredaig rulers, especially in the twelfth century, so he argued that a copy 
of the ‘Clonmacnoise Chronicle’ may have been continued in a Sil Muiredaig 
church in Connaught which received reports from Clonmacnoise, with the Ui 
Maoilchonaire family of historians perhaps having a role in this.° This would 


Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 153-226. 
Ibid., 159-74, 226. 

See ibid., 182—3 and 172. 

Kehnel, Clonmacnois, 10-14. 

Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 180, 183. 
Ibid., 174-5, 180, 183. 
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explain the majority of items which are shared by AT and CS, but also some of 
the differences in the recording of the same events in these chronicles. 

Testing such a theory depends on being able to identify whether differences 
between chronicles are contemporary with the events described or whether they 
are due to later changes that occurred during the chronicles’ transmissions. 
Considering the large number of scribes and chroniclers who were probably 
involved in the transmission of AT and CS after their common ancestor, all 
having had an opportunity to change these texts, many late alterations could 
have taken place. Dumville’s theory that two contemporary chronicles had access 
to the same Clonmacnoise core text, and also the same material on Laigin and 
Meath, is possible, but the simpler explanation — that these sources were all 
part of their common source — is likely to be preferable; therefore compelling 
evidence that differences were contemporary is required in order to establish the 
existence of different Clonmacnoise chronicles underlying AT and CS.’ While 
the current study is not comprehensive, when the differences between AT and 
CS before 1100 are analysed, the evidence for separate Clonmacnoise chronicles 
underlying AT and CS before 1100 is not strong. This is because some significant 
features in either AT or CS were present in their common source, and other differ- 
ences were the result of later alteration. 


A comparison of items in AT and CS, 912-1100 


One example given by Dumville as evidence for independent recording in the 
eleventh century is the reporting of a plundering expedition by the Dublin Vikings 
to Ardbraccan in CS 1031.2 and AT 1031.6, which led Dumville to state that ‘one 
is bound to accept a hypothesis of independent reporting’:* 


AT 1031.6: Crech la Sitriuc ar Ard mBrecan, co ruc bruid 7 bai ass. 
CS 1031.2: Ard mBreacain d’argain do Galloibh Ata Cliath, et da ced duine do 
losccadh isin dumliag ocus da ced ele do breith i mbraid.'° 


However, Dumville did not notice that many of the items in AT 1031 are 
recorded for 1035 in AU and CS: both AT 1031.5 and 1035.1 are obituary notices 
of King Cnut of Denmark and England (who died in 1035); AT 1031.3 and 
1031.4 are found at AU 1035.3 and 1035.5 respectively, and CS 1035.1 as well 
as CS 1035.2 contain the items corresponding to AT 1031.5 and 1031.8.1! Simi- 
larly, the description in AT 1031 of the plundering of Ardbraccan by Sitriuc 
mac Amlaib and the immediately following account of the plundering of Sord 
Choluim Chille (modern Swords) (AT 1031.7) are both events described in AU 
1035.6: 


7 Ibid., 165, 172-3, 182. 

8 [bid., 172. However, Dumville seems to contradict this statement in the sentences which follow 

it, for example, when he states that, ‘The evidence seems increasingly to be showing that it is 

difficult to dissociate our three bodies of annal-entries’. 

‘A raid by Sitric on Ardbraccan, and he took from it plunder and cows.’ 

10 ‘Ardbraccan was plundered by the foreigners of Ath Cliath, and two hundred people were burned 
in the stone church and two hundred others were carried off into captivity.’ 

11 For Cnut’s death, see the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ manuscripts C and D (ed. O’Brien O’Keeffe, 
The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, V; MS. C, 105; ed. Cubbin, The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, VI, MS. D, 
65; trans. Whitelock, EHD I, 256-7). 
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AU 1035.6: Ard mBrecain do arcain do Sitriuc m. Amlaim. Sord Coluim Cille do 
arcain 7 do loscad do Concobur H. Mael Sechlainn ina dighail.'* 

AT 1031.7: Crech la Concobar Hua MaelSechnaill co Sord, 7 cor’ loisc Sord 7 
co ruc bruit moir 7 bai imda.° 


This indicates that the common source of the Clonmacnoise group had these 
items in the annal for 1035, and that AT’s item in 1031 is misplaced. On the other 
hand in CS the item for the plundering of Ardbraccan at CS 1031.2 is correctly 
located, since the same event is described very similarly in AU 1031.2. It is clear 
that the two items about the plundering of Ardbraccan in the annal for 1031 in 
CS and AT actually describe two different events, with CS reporting the event 
which took place in 1031 in the correct year and AT recording the event of 1035 
in AT 1031; therefore they do not provide evidence for the existence of different 
chronicles underlying AT and CS."* 

There are other instances where AT and CS differ in wording and information 
which cannot be explained in this way.'> One is the account of the plundering of 


12 ‘Ardbraccan was plundered by Sitriuc son of Amlaib. Swords of Colum Chille was plundered and 
burned by Conchobur tia Maile Sechnaill in revenge for it.’ It would have been preferable for these 
two events to have been given as separate items in the edition of Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill. 

13 ‘A raid by Conchobur tia Maile Sechnaill to Swords, and he burnt Swords and took great plunder 
and many cows.’ 

14 Tt is possible that the similarity of the two items’ contents caused much of AT 1035 to be copied 
in AT 1031, but there are indications that the process was more complex. The final item at AT 
1031.12 is a definitely-shared item found in the same annal in AU, at 1031.4. I have not found 
equivalent items for AT 1031.1—2 and .9—11 in CS, AU or AI, making it uncertain which of these 
have been transferred from AT 1035 and which were originally in AT 1031. Other puzzles are 
why AT 1035 only has one item (the obit of Cnut) in the annal, which is unusual for AT, and why 
AT 1031.5 gives Cnut the more accurate title ri Saxan 7 Danmarg, when AT 1035.1, CS 1035.1 
and AU 1035.1 give him the briefer title of ri Saxan. The process by which the items of AT 1035 
came to be part of AT 1031 is likely to have been more than just a case of simple scribal error. 

15 See the following entries (events that are possibly-shared and definitely-shared are marked by 
‘ps’ and ‘ds’ before the AT item): AT 975.4, CS 975.5; AT 980.4, CS 980.4; AT 987.2, CS 987.3; 
AT 990.3, CS 990.3; ps AT 992.1, CS 992.1; AT 996.1, CS 996.1; ps AT 998.1, CS 998.1; ps 
AT 1000.3, CS 1000.4; ps AT 1000.8, CS 1000.8; AT 1019.3, CS 1019.1; ps AT 1020.5, CS 
1020.5; ps AT 1020.6, CS 1020.6; ds AT 1022.4, CS 1022.4; AT 1026.9, CS 1026.6; AT 1027.3, 
CS 1027.1; AT 1027.8, CS 1027.5; AT 1030.8, CS 1030.7; AT 1033.6, CS 1033.3; AT 1034.4, 
CS 1034.2; AT 1031.8, CS 1035.2; ps AT 1036.3, CS 1036.3; ps AT 1038.3, CS 1038.2; AT 
1039.3, CS 1039.2; AT 1039.7, CS 1039.4; ds AT 1042.3, CS 1042.3; ps AT 1046.3, CS 1046.1; 
AT 1046.7, CS 1046.3; AT 1051.2, CS 1051.1; AT 1054.6, CS 1054.4; AT 1056.3, CS 1056.1; 
AT 1058.3, CS 1058.3; AT 1059.11, CS 1059.4; AT 1060.2, CS 1060.3; AT 1063.1, CS [1061].1 
(A.D. 1063/4, but the event is correct for 1063); AT 1065.1, CS 1065.1; AT 1066.1, 1066.1; AT 
1066.2, CS 1066.2; AT 1067.6, CS 1067.4; AT 1072.1, CS 1072.1; AT 1073.1, CS 1073.1; AT 
1076.1, CS 1076.1; AT 1082.2, CS 1082.2; AT 1084.3, CS 1084; AT 1086.1, CS 1086.1; AT 
1086.2, CS 1086.2; AT 1087.1, CS 1087.1; AT 1087.2, CS 1087.3; AT 1087.3, CS 1087.4; AT 
1088.1, CS 1088.1—2; AT 1088.2, CS 1088.3; AT 1088.4, CS 1088.4; AT 1089.3, CS 1089.1; AT 
1089.1, CS 1089.2; AT 1091.9, CS 1091.2; AT 1092.1, CS 1092.1; AT 1093.5, CS 1093.2; ps AT 
1094.2, CS 1094.2; AT 1098.3, CS 1098.4. The most different items are AT 1067.5, CS 1067.4; 
AT 1084.3, CS 1084; AT 1087.2, CS 1087.3; AT 1088.1, CS 1088.1—2, AT 1088.2, CS 1088.3; AT 
1088.4, CS 1088.4; AT 1089.1, CS 1089.2. In two of these AT stresses the kingship of Connaught 
more than CS; AT 1067.5 describes Aed Ua Conchobair as ardri Connacht uile and ends with 
Aedh Hua Ruaircc a righi Connacht iarom, both of which are not found in CS 1067.4, while AT 
1087.2 calls Aed Ua Ruaire ri Connacht where CS 1087.3 has ri Conmaicne. It is possible that 
AT’s version is original, but it is to be suspected that these are changes made to AT after the 
common source of AT and CS, explicable by the interest in provincial kingships shown by the 
inclusion of items in the early-Christian section (195-8, 205-8). 
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Clonmacnoise by the Eile and Ui Fogarta (rulers of the southern Eile), found in 
AT 1060.2 and CS 1060.3: 


AT 1060.2: Heili 7 Ua-Focartai do argain Cluana maic Nois, co rucsad bruit 
moir o Chrois na Screbtra, 7 cor’ marbadh dis and .i. mac leigind 7 oclach eli, 
co roisis Dia 7 Ciaran Delbna ina ndiaidh, cor’laissed a n-dr am rigdamna 
Hua Focarta, air is esidhe romarb in fer leigind. Dorocht tra a mbu trath eirgi 
do lo arnamarach co Cluain tre fertaib Ciarain."® 

CS 1060.3: Creach la hEli et la .H. fFogarta o Cluain muc Nois ocus ra marbad 
dias ocon chill .i. 0 Crois na Screptra. Do ruachtattar na ba tre fert Ciarain 
trath eirge ar na marach." 


These two items have a number of differences: CS has creach while AT has 
do argain, and AT alone explicitly states that plunder was taken, that a student 
and another young man were killed, and that the Delbna then attacked the plun- 
derers, killing the rigdomna who had killed the student. However, as with most 
instances where AT and CS are different, there are parts which are the same or 
similar, indicating that they had a common source: a form of the verb marbaid, 
‘kills’, followed by dias, ‘two people’, is used by both, and they share very simi- 
larly worded statements that the cows miraculously returned on the next day. 
While both CS and AT do not have unique vocabulary unknown elsewhere in 
this section of the annals, the fact that AT is lengthier with more details would 
increase the probability that its additional text would be out of place; therefore 
in this case it is slightly more likely that AT’s form is closer to the original.!® 

The most striking differently-reported event before 1100 occurs at AT 1089.1 
and CS 1089.2:!° 


AT 1089.1: Coblach mor la Muirchertach Hia mBriain rig Muman for Sinaind 
7 for Loch Ri, co ro airgset Inis bo finde 7 Inis Clothrann, 7 cor’ gabad 
Sinainn friu la Ruaidri Hua Conchobair 7 la Connachtaib .i. Rec[h]raith 7 
Buindi in beithe, co nach roleged tairis sin sis gerb’ ailig léo. Tanic mac Flaind 
Hui Mail Sechlainn tara n-éssi co hAth Luain conar’ leicedh siss na suas iat tre 
rath Ciarain cona naemaib, co ndechatar uile for comairce Hui MailSechlainn, 
co tardsat a longa do, co ndeachatar uile i. Mael Sechlainn 7 O Conchobair 











16 ‘The Eile and Ui Fogarta plundered Clonmacnoise, so that a great spoil was taken from the Cross 
of the Scriptures, and so that two men were killed there, that is a student and another young man, 
so God and Ciaran commanded the Delbna to pursue them, so that they left their slaughtered 
men, including the rigdomna of the Ui Fogarta, for he it was who had killed the student. Now 
their cows came back to Cliain at the time of getting up on the next day, through the miracles of 
Ciaran.’ 

17 ‘A prey by the the Eile and by the Ui Fogarta from Clonmacnoise and two people were killed at 
the church, that is, from the Cross of the Scriptures. The cows came back through the miracle of 
Ciaran, at the time of getting up on the next day.’ 

18 Of the words found only in CS 1060.4, crech occurs on five other occasions in CS 1052-61, and 
ten times in AT 1050—71. Of the words in AT only do argain is common in this period in both 
CS and AT, co ruc is common in AT and quite common in CS, occurring in CS 1048.2, 1049.3 
and 1055.1; brait occurs in AT 1053.4, 1053.5 and 1055.2, is rarer in CS, but it is found in CS 
1055.1. Cor’ laissed a n-ar, ‘so that their slaughtered men were left’, is not found in this form in 
AT or CS, but the similar phrase cor’ ladh (a n-)dr, using the 3 sg. perf. pass. form of fo-ceird. 
‘so that a slaughter was made’, is found in AT 1061.2, 1063.4, 1065.6 and CS 1061.1. 

19 Words in bold consist of similar general subject matter found in both AT and CS but written in 
different vocabulary, underlined words are unique to that version. 
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a longaib 7 a n-eathraib, co ro indairset .i. Irmuman, co Cluain cain mo 
Dhimocc, conidh anbecht ma dofacsat mil na duine in aired sin uile.”° 
CS 1089.2: Coblach ffer Mumhan do toighecht for Sinainn, ocus for Loch Ribh, 
gur airgsiot Inis Clotrann, et Inis Bo Finne, ocus Inis Engin, ocus Cluain Emain, 
gur dunadh Aidhirech ocus Recraith dar a nés la Ruaidri .H. Concupair, 
ocus co ndechattar lucht an coblaigh for cumairce [.H.] Maoilseclainn, go 
ffargsat a longa aige; co ndechaid .H. Concupair ar creich a Mumhain 
go Cill Dalua, ocus go Dal cCaiss isna longaibh sin; .H. Maoilseclainn i 
nUaithnibh Tire ocus a nUaithnibh Fiodbaidhe, go ttugsat bu imda ocus 

braid leo.”! 





While the items in AT and CS basically share the same narrative and some 
vocabulary, such as for comairce, ‘under the protection of’, and co ndechatar, 
‘and they went’, there are a number of places where AT and CS describe events 
differently: AT states that Ruaidri Ua Conchobair captured Recraith and Buindi 
in beithe, whereas CS has Aidhircech and Recraith, and CS describes the Ui 
Chonchobair and Ui Maile Sechnaill attacks on Munster separately, whereas AT 
has them acting together, mentioning different places and area names. AT 1089.1 
also provides the extra detail that it was through the power of Ciaran and his 
saints that the Munster fleet could not move. These items could be the result of 
independent reporting, but the shared vocabulary indicates that a common source 
was used for this event. However, unless one of the chronicles fabricated details 
at a later date, the common source for this event would have had to have been 
longer and more detailed than both AT or CS to allow for such a divergence of 
reporting to emerge through an independent process of selection and rewriting. 

Such a process of selection could have affected other items reported differ- 
ently in AT and CS. CS 1088.4 lacks much of the opening of AT 1088.4, which 
describes how Domnall ua Lochlainn and the northern Ui Néill were not given 
any help promised to them by Muirchertach Ua Briain for their expedition to 
Connaught, but it does have the words Domnall mac Mic Lochlainn, 7 Conaill 
7 Eogan, albeit moved to a later part of the item. Also, at the end of CS 1088.4 
there is 6 Murchadh .H. Briain (‘by Murchad uta Briain’), whereas AT 1088.4 
ends with do bi ‘sa broit cetna etcc (‘who was in the same capture, etc’), which 
is not in CS. It is possible that etcc in AT was referring to 6 Murchad .H. Briain, 


20 ‘A great fleet led by Muirchertach Ua Briain, king of Munster, on the Shannon and on Lough 
Ree, and they ravaged Inchbofin and Inis Clothrann [ecclesiastical centres on Lough Ree]; but 
the Shannon — that is Rechraith and Buinne in beithe — was taken from them by Ruaidri Ua 
Conchobair and the Connachta, so that they were not allowed down beyond that, although they 
desired it. The son of Flann, a grandson of Mael Sechnaill, followed them to Athlone, so that they 
were not let down nor up through the favour of Ciaran and his saints: as a result of which they 
all placed themselves under the protection of the grandson of Mael Sechnaill, and delivered their 
vessels to him. And then they all went, that is Mael Sechnaill and Ua Conchobair, in ships and in 
boats and they ravaged (i.e. in Ormond), as far as Cluain Cain Mo Dimoc, so that it is doubtful 
if they left a beast or person in all that space.’ 

21 “A fleet of the men of Munster went upon the Shannon, and upon Lough Ree, and plundered Inis 
Clothrann, and Inchbofin, and Inis Engin and Cluain Emain [Cloonowen, on the west bank of 
the Shannon north of Clonmacnoise, Co. Roscommon]; but Aidircech and Recraith were blocked 
up after them by Ruaidri Ua Conchobair, and the crew of the fleet placed themselves under the 
protection of the grandson of Mael Sechnaill, and left their ships with him; and Ua Conchobair 
went on a preying expedition into Munster, to Killaloe, and to Dal Cais, in those ships; and the 
grandson of Mael Sechnaill went into Uaithne Tire, and into Uaithne Fidbaide — so that they 
brought a great many cows and plunder with them.’ 
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but this is quite short, so perhaps there was a considerable amount of extra detail 
in AT that was omitted at some point in AT’s textual transmission. This indicates 
that in some cases the items in both AT and CS could be much shorter than they 
were originally. 


A comparison of items shared by AT, CS and AU 431-1100 


There are many other items with different details and phraseology in AT and CS 
which are more likely to have been caused by late alterations to one text, or be 
potentially the result of independent reporting. Useful evidence for some of the 
ways in which the tenth- and eleventh-century section may have been changed 
can be found in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ or, after 911, in items written in 
vocabulary similar to AU (see chapter 4), since in these cases the correspondence 
of items between AU and one of AT or CS indicates which of them retained the 
original text. When a comparison is undertaken of AT, CS, and AU in the section 
AU [600]-722, as well as between AU and CS 804-911, the results show that 
both AT and CS have been altered.” 

In the sections from AU [600] to 722 and 804 to 911 the form of items in CS 
is usually the same as in AT or AU, but some of the vocabulary of obituary items 
has been altered. In the earlier section corresponding to AU [600]—722 there are 
ten occasions where pausat or pausauit are found in AU and AT, but CS has 
quieuit (from the verb quiescere, ‘to rest’) in all these cases, except one in which 
it has pausauerunt.* Similarly, pausat and pausauit are also found frequently in 
AU from 804 to 911, but not in CS, which has quieuit instead on five occasions.” 
If the same process took place with the ninth-century section as in A.D. 660-722, 
then in many of the ninth-century cases where CS has quieuit, the Clonmacnoise- 
group archetype probably had pausat or pausauit. Similarly, five times from CS 
[600]—722 forms of obire, ‘to die’, in AU and AT are found in CS as forms of 
moriori, ‘to die’, or quiescere, which makes it likely that quieuit in CS 1028.1 is 
an alteration from the obit of AT 1028.1.7 

Subita morte periit is another phrase that can be shown to have come from the 
‘Chronicle of Ireland’ but is rare in CS. The verbal form periit, ‘he died’, was 


22 If AT and CS agree in their readings against AU, then this indicates that their common Clonmac- 
noise-group source had a different reading from AU. It does not indicate that AU’s reading is an 
alteration. 

23 CS [614].1 (AU [614].1, AT kl 120.1); CS [672].1 (AU [676].1, AT kl 176.1); CS [674].2 (AU 
[678].2, kl 178.3); CS [675].2 (AU [679].2, AT kl 179.2); CS [676].1 (AU [680].1, AT kl 180.1); 
CS [704].2 (AU [704].2, AT kl 204.3); CS [702].1 (AU [706].1, AT kl 206.1); CS [705].3 (AU 
[709].3, AT kl 209.3); CS [706].1 (AU [710].1, AT kl 210.1), CS 713.2 (AU 713.2, AT 713.2). 
Pausauerunt occurs in CS [702].2. 

24 Pausat is found between AU 804 and 911 at AU 825.4 and 885.7, while pausauit is found in 
AU nineteen times during the same period. Neither are found in CS 804-911, which has quieuit 
instead at CS 847.1 (AU 847.1); CS 864.4 (AU 864.5); CS 870.1 (AU 870.1); CS 880.1 (AU 
880.1); CS 887.4 (AU 888.7). 

25 CS uses quiescere (the third person singular perfect form of which is quieuit) where AU and AT 
employ obire in CS [637].2 (AU [638].2, AT kl 141.2), CS [651].2 (AU [654].2, AT kl 155.4), 
CS [660].4 (AU [664].5, AT kl 164.4), and CS uses moritur instead in CS [687].1 (AU [691].1, 
AT kl 191.1), and CS 717.1 (AU 717.1, AT 717.2). There are five similar cases from 804-850: 
CS 806.2 has quieuit (AU 806.2), CS 814.1 quieuit (AU 814.3), CS 826.2 moritur (AU 826.3), 
CS 830.4 quieuit (AU 830.9), CS 849.3 quieuerunt (AU 849.3). 
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also removed from an ancestor of CS at some point. Periit is found nine times 
in AU 804-911, three times in the phrase subita morte periit, ‘he died a sudden 
death’. Periit only occurs once in CS at 807.1 (AU 807.1), along with subita 
morte, although on two other occasions CS and AU share subita morte but CS 
lacks AU’s periit.?° Also, periit in AU 712.10 and AT 712.7 (as perit) is replaced 
by quieuit in CS 712.4. While this is not an exact parallel to the ninth-century 
examples, it does indicate that periit was present in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, 
but was not a favoured verb in CS. 

Similarly, uitam finiuit (‘he ended his life’), with senilis (adj. ‘of an old 
person’) are only found once, together, between CS 804 and 911, in CS 882.3, 
whereas in AU during the same period uitam finiuit is found 24 times, seven times 
accompanied by senilis.?’ In eight cases in this period where AU has uitam finiuit 
or uitam senilem finiuit, ‘he ended his life in old age’, CS has quieuit or moritur.?8 
In AT two similar examples can be found in the late tenth century: AT 981.1 has 
in senectute bona uitam finiuit, ‘he ended his life at a good old age’, while CS 
981.2 reads quieuit, and AT 976.1 uses in senili étate mortuus est, ‘he died in old 
age’, where CS 976.1 has only moritur. Given that AT generally lacks ecclesias- 
tical items, it is surprising that it is found in a longer form in these cases than 
CS. This consistent pattern in CS indicates that AT’s lengthier obituary notices 
represent the original forms of these items and that AU’s use of uitam senilem 
finiuit in the ninth century preserves what were the original readings, which have 
become abbreviated in CS.”° 

In the section 804—911 there are other potentially altered items. CS frequently 
employs quieuit and moritur when AU has dormiuit, and sometimes has a short- 
ened form of the verb; for example, CS has occisus and iugulatus where AU has 
occisus est and iugulatus est, and often lacks AU’s in pace and in Christo.*° On 
occasion CS lacks a verb altogether, relying on other words, such as a suis, ‘by 
his own (people)’ and subita morte, ‘by a sudden death’, to indicate that there 
has been a death.3! Given the evidence already presented for CS altering items, 
there has to be a strong suspicion that, in these cases, AU represents the items’ 
original versions more faithfully. This is supporting evidence for the theory that, 


26 CS 876.4 (AU 876.4), CS 888.5 (AU 888.6). 

27 Senilis is found in AU 838.7, 869.2, 871.8, 873.2, 904.3, 907.2 and 911.2. 

28 CS 869.3 (AU 869.3), CS 873.2 (AU 873.3), CS 880.2 (AU 880.2), CS 888.1 (AU 888.1), CS 
891.1 (AU 891.1), CS 896.1 (AU 896.1), CS 904.3 (AU 904.3), CS 907.2 (AU 907.2). 

29 For discussions of the proportions of secular and ecclesiastical items in AT and CS, see Grabowski 
and Dumville, Chronicles, 157-65. 

30 See AU 876.2, CS 876.3 and AU 872.5, CS 872.4 for occisus est/occisus and AU 870.3, CS 870.4 
for iugulatus est/iugulatus. There are three instances from 804 to 911 (AU 846.1, CS 846.1; AU 
865.2, CS 865.2; AU 879.1, CS 879.1) where both AU and CS use a form of dormire, but there 
are twenty cases where CS has a form of quiescere instead, and one instance (AU 809.1, CS 
808.3) where CS has obitus. CS lacks AU’s in Christo on five occasions (AU 868.2, CS 868.2; 
AU 871.5, CS 871.4; AU 872.6, CS 872.5; AU 904.2, CS 904.3; AU 907.2, CS 907.2), and has 
no other examples of this phrase in CS 804-911. Jn pace occurs 15 times in the AU version of 
items shared by AU and CS; in only one case (AU 904.1, CS 904.1, for an abbot of Clonmacnoise) 
does in pace appear in CS’s item. 

31 For an example with a suis see AU 898.1, which has a socciis suis per dolum occisus est, while 
CS 898.1 has a sociis per dolum (see also AU 886.3, CS 886.2). For examples of where CS has 
subita morte rather than AU’s subita morte periit, see AU 876.4 (CS 876.4), and AU 888.6 (CS 
888.5). 
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where AT and CS have different vocabulary or CS has a much shorter version of 
an item, changes at a later stage in CS’s textual history could be the explanation. 

In the section from 600 to 722 there are not many instances were CS has been 
abbreviated in non-obituary items, but one is CS 714.1 (AU 714.1 and AT 714.1): 


AU 714.1 (AT 714.1 is essentially identical): Bellum ime-sech in Campo Singitte 
uc Biliu Thenedh i nAssal ubi Flann filius Aidho m. Dluthaigh 7 Dub Duin 
nepos Becce ceciderunt in altera congressione belli, et Colgu et Aed mac 
Dermato in prima congressione belli interfecti sunt.** 

CS 714.1: Cath Bili Tenedh in Assul ria Murchadh Midhe ubi Flann mac Aedha 
meic Dluthaigh et Dubh Duin h. Bécce ceciderunt, Colgu et Aed Cluasach 
mac Diarmada hi ffrithghuin.*3 


In this case CS’s item has been abbreviated, the order of events changed, with 
the battle becoming portrayed as a victory for Murchad of Mide (of Clann Chol- 
main). Another example is AU 718.3 and AT 718.4, which have in fine duorum 
mensium, ‘at the end of two months’, whereas CS 718.2 has in eo die, ‘on the 
same day’. It would seem, therefore, that in terms of the formulae in CS from 
600 to 722, alterations to that text mainly consisted of minor changes of vocabu- 
lary and some abbreviation, although there are a few more substantial changes 
in content. The text in this section of CS is often shortened by the omission 
of items, but it is notable that there is a higher degree of omission, rewriting, 
and abbreviation of items in the late-seventh- and early-eighth-century sections, 
when AU and AT record more per annal, than in the previous part of the chron- 
icle. It is probable that such an approach to the pre-existing text could also have 
been adopted in later sections with lengthy items. 

When we turn to the items in AT for the same section, it becomes clear that 
AT sometimes has text which has been translated from Latin into Gaelic, some- 
times altering the meaning somewhat. Some cases consist of just a few words: 
for example, a genere suo, ‘by his own kindred’, found in AU [605].2 and CS 
[605].2, in AT kl 111.3 occurs as o cliamuin féin, ‘by his own son-in-law’; in la 
cétna, ‘on the same day’, in AT kl 140.2, is found in CS [636].2 as in eodem die 
and in AU [637].1 as in una die; in quo cecidit (CS [689].2 and AU [693].4) is 
found as is and ro marbad, ‘it is there/then that X was killed’ (AT kl 193.4); do 
testail, ‘died’ (AT kl 194.1), is used instead of obiit (CS [690].1, AU [694].1); 
and there are two examples where AT has forms of the Irish verb feichid, ‘flees, 
runs away’, where AU and CS share phrases using Latin fugere, ‘to run away’ .*4 
Also, AT kl 197.3 (Adomnan tuc recht lecsa i nErind i nbliadain sea, ‘Adomnan 
brought the law into Ireland in this year’) is a rough translation of the item 
found in CS [693].1 and AU [697].3 (Adomnanus ad Hiberniam pergit 7 dedit 


32 ‘A battle of varying fortunes in Mag Singitae at Bile Teined in Assal, where Flann son of Aed 
son of Dlithach and Dub Duin descendant of Bécc fell in the second encounter of the battle, and 
Colgu and Aed son of Diarmait were slain in the first encounter of the battle.’ 

33 ‘The battle of Bile Teined in Assal, won by Murchad of Mide, in which Flann son of Aed son of 
Dhithach and Dub Duin descendant of Bécc fell, [and] Colgu and Aed Cluasach son of Diarmait 
in a counter-attack.’ 

34 AT kI 108.2 (CS [602].2, AU [602].2), AT kl 108.2 (CS [602].3, AU [602].3). Another possible 
case is AT kl 141.1, CS [637].1, but AU [638].1 only gives the title of the battle. 
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legem Inocentium populis, ‘Adomnan travelled to Ireland and gave the Law of 
the Innocents to the peoples’).*° 

Similar examples can be found where equivalent items in CS are lacking. In 
many of these cases AU has vocabulary that is common elsewhere in the same 
section, indicating that AT has translated from Latin.*° After CS 722, when CS 
is lacunose, items continue to be found in Gaelic vocabulary in AT, mainly in a 
cluster from AT 728-33. One feature of these items is that the Picts are denoted 
by Piccaird, probably meaning ‘people of Picardy’, which began to be used in 
the twelfth century.” Also, AT 729.5, Andsa bliadain si roscuir Beda don croinic 
do scrib. (‘In this year Bede ceased writing the history/chronicle.’), which prob- 
ably refers to Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica, was probably a translation from the 
Latin found in other Bede notes (which were themselves previous additions to 
the Clonmacnoise-group text).** This indicates that this cluster of Gaelic items 
was translated at quite a late stage, in the twelfth century or later. 

Another of these Gaelic items, AT 729.1, Ridire Crist do ec in la casc 7 in 
Gall ulcach fear as glicca bai na aimsir do ec in la cetna (‘Christ’s knight died 
on Easter day and the bearded foreigner, who was the wisest in his time, died 
on the same day’), describes the Anglo-Saxon monk Ecgberht as ridire Crist, 
whereas AU 729.1 has miles Christi (‘soldier of Christ’). Ridire is probably a 
borrowing from Old English ridere, ‘rider, knight’, which is first found in Irish 
manuscripts in the version of Zogail Bruidne Da Derga (by scribe H) in Lebor na 
AUidre, but is first found in the annals in AT 1167.5, for Anglo-Norman knights, 
after which it occurs in AT 1169.3, 1170.8, 1171.10, 1172.7, 1174.9, 1176.22, 
and 1177.17, before AT becomes lacunose in AT 1178.*? 

There are other indications that AT 729.1 was rewritten. Both the ridire Crist 
and ‘the bearded foreigner’ could be Ecgberht, duplicated by error.*° Similar 


35 For further stylistic evidence indicating that AU and CS retain the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ item, see 
Evans, ‘Irish chronicles’. 

36 Before 722, in AT kl 197.1 there is arna scriss assa flaithius, ‘expelled from his realm’, where AU 
[697].1 has de reghno expulsus est (‘was expelled from the kingship’). The latter is a phrase char- 
acteristic of the ‘Iona Chronicle’ (ibid.). De regno occurs at AU [672].6 (AT kl 172.5), [698].4, 
714.4 (AT 714.4), AT 724.2, AT 726.4, while expulsus is found at AU [700].5 and AU 714.4 
(AT 714.4) in this period. Similarly AT 728.4 has Gaelic where AU 728.4 has the Latin words 
peremptus est and gestus est (see above, 42) and inter . . . inuicem. All of these Latin phrases are 
found elsewhere in both AU and AT at this time, whereas the Gaelic words in AT are not found 
in AU in this section. 

37 See Anderson, Kings, 38-40. The items with Piccaird are AT 728.4, 728.5, 729.2, 729.5, 750.4. 

38 See 217 below. 

39 See DIL, s.v. ritire; Anderson, Kings, 39; Mac Eoin, ‘The interpolator H’, 41, 46. It is possible 
that this term was in use before 1167, but rarely, because there were few foreign knights involved 
in Ireland before then. However, in this case the fact that it does not become part of chronicle 
usage until 1167 makes it likely that ridere was used in AT 729.1 after 1166. 

40 In Gall ulcach, ‘the bearded foreigner’, could be a translation of Ecgberht’s name, which appears 
as Etberctus in AT kl 201.3, taken from Bede’s CM 586 (ed. Jones, DTR, 532-3) and as Eicbericht 
in AU 729.1. It could be speculated that Ecgberht was analysed as ec or et, a negative particle 
(Thurneysen, A Grammar, 544), plus bert, taken as a form of berraid, ‘shaves, tonsures, cuts’ (past 
part. pass. berrtha), so that the word was thought to mean ‘un-shaven’, and was then replaced by 
ulcach, ‘bearded’, perhaps as a joke, considering that the rest of the item seems to indicate that 
the scribe knew who he was. The inspiration for this may have come from the obituary notice 
of in Gall o Lilcach, ‘the foreigner from Lilcach’, in AU 730.5 (the item is no longer in AT). 
The duplication of Ecgberht probably occurred because the item as it survives in AU 729.1 has 
Eicbericht, Christi miles, in ii Pasca die pausat. In ii probably is in fi, ‘on Iona’, as Dumville 
(‘On editing’, 84) has suggested, but this may have been misunderstood as meaning ‘the two’, so 
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laudatory phrases to the one in this item are found in CS 1134.13 and AT from 
the late eleventh century and the 1170s, which makes it possible that AT would 
have had similar phrases after 1178.4! Another indication that AT 729.1 has been 
changed at a later stage is that it ends with in Ja cétna, ‘on the same day’, since 
the same phrase is also found in AT kl 140.2, where CS [636].2 has in eodem die 
and AU [637].1 in una die. It is clear that AT 729.1 was altered at a late stage, 
probably after the common source of AT and CS, ca 1113 or later. 

While Gaelic forms of items are still relatively rare in the section of AT equiv- 
alent to AU [600]—766, there are enough to indicate that AT often tends to have 
clauses in Gaelic where AU and CS do not. This indicates that in cases from 
973-1100 where CS has Latin and AT has the Gaelic equivalent, it is likely that 
CS retains the original, and that AT has an item which has been translated after 
their common ancestor.” 

Items written using the same vocabulary in the Clonmacnoise group as in 
AU provide other important indicators of whether text in the tenth- and elev- 
enth-century sections has been altered in AT or CS. These items (which will be 
discussed in detail in chapter four) are useful, because the readings of AU can 
show whether AT or CS are probably innovating or retaining an earlier form of 
the item. The evidence indicates that each sometimes contain items which have 
been altered. For instance, in their accounts of a fire in Armagh in 1020, which is 
probably from the same source as the item in AU, both AT and CS have different 
details found in the AU item but not in each other: 


AU 1020.4: Ard Macha uile do leir do loscadh, .i. in damliac mor cona tuighi 
do luaidhe 7 in cloicthech cona cloccaibh 7 in Saball 7 in Toai, 7 carbat na 
n-abad, 7 int senchathair preciupta i teirt Kl. Iuin 7 i lluan re Cingceighis.®* 

AT 1020.5: Ard Macha do loscadh a tertkalaind Mai cona durthigib uile cenmotha 
in teach screbtra nama. 7 roloisced illtighi isna Trenaib 7 in damliag mor 7 
in cloiccthech cona clogaib 7 damliag na Togha 7 damliag in Stabuill 7 in 
cathair pr<io>cepta 7 imadh oir 7 argait 7 sét archena.™ 

CS 1020.5: Ard Macha do losccadh gus an Raith, genmotha an teac screabtra, 
ocus ro loisccedh an damliag mor, et an claigtec et an carbad ocus imad oir 
ocus argaid.* 


the item was understood to have meant ‘Eicbericht and the miles Christi, the two (men) died on 
Easter day’ (with the assumption that pausat in the singular was a mistake). 

41 Similar phrases occur at AT 1068.2 (but not CS 1068.2), AT 1089.3 (but not CS 1089.1), CS 
1134.13, AT 1139.1, 1144.6, 1151.2, 1151.4, 1156.4, 1176.22, 1177.12, 1177.16. 

42 For instance AT 1033.6 has do tesdail a n-ais foirbthi iar pennaid a mignim (‘departed at a ripe 
age after penance for his misdeeds’) where CS 1033.3 has penitens moritur (‘died as a penitent’). 
Since do testail is used in the seventh century to replace a Latin word (see above, 52), this is 
evidence for the text in AT 1033.6 having been similarly altered. 

43 ‘All Armagh was completely burned, i.e. the great stone church with its lead roof and the bell 
house [round tower] with its bells and the Saball and the Toae and the abbots’ chariot and the old 
preaching chair, on the third of the kalends of June [30 May], the Monday before Whitsun.’ 

44 ‘Armagh was burnt on the third of the kalends of May with all its buildings except only the 
writing house, and many houses were burnt in the Thirds and the great stone church and the bell 
house with its bells, and stone church of the Zogha and the stone church of the Stabull, and the 
preaching chair, and much gold and silver and many chattels besides.’ 

45 ‘Armagh was burned as far as the rath [‘earthen rampart’] except for the writing house, and the 
great stone church was burned and the bell house [round tower] and the chariot and much gold 
and silver.’ 
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The accounts of this event all contain common elements which are likely to 
derive from a common core, but they all also have different details.4° AT and AU 
but not CS mention that the churches of the Saball and the Toae, the bells, and 
the preaching chair, were destroyed, whereas CS and AU, but not AT, also include 
the chariot. It is also possible that the divergent dates in AT and AU were based 
on a common source. The details only found in AT, the reference to the buildings 
(durthige) and Thirds of Armagh, which is replaced in CS by a statement that 
Armagh was burned to the rath, ‘earthen rampart’,*” could be used to indicate 
independent reporting, but they could simply be indicative of a common source 
from Armagh which was treated differently later by people with some idea of 
the layout of Armagh. It is more likely that this is a case where CS has largely 
abbreviated a version of the event very similar to that in AT. 

Another account possibly shared by AT, CS and AU describes conflict in A.D. 
1000 between Brian mac Cennétig, king of Munster, with his allies, and Mael 
Sechnaill mac Domnaill, the Ui Néill over-king: 


AU 1000.7: Slogad la Brian co Ferta Nime i Maigh Bregh. Do-lotar Gaill 7 
Laigin crech marcach rempu i Magh Bregh conus-taraidh Mael Sechlainn, 
7 pene omnes occisi sunt. Do-luidh Brian tra fora chulu cen chath ce(n) 
indriudh, cogente domino.** 

AT 1000.8: Sluaigedh mac Cendeitigh 7 la descert Chondacht co n-Osraigi 7 co 
Laignib 7 co nGallaib Atha Cliath do thorachtain Temrach acht dochotar na 
Goill cath marc[s\luaigh rompo a Magh mBreagh conus-tarraidh Mael Sech- 
lainn 7 tucc a n-ar. Do-deachaidh Brian iarsin co mbdi a Ferta Nemi a Muigh 
Bregh, 7 luidh foro chulu cen cath cen indrudh cen daigh nderg.” 

CS 1000.8: Sluaighedh la Brian mac Cinnedigh go sloghaibh desgeirt Connacht, 
et go nOsraighibh, ocus Laignibh, ocus Gaill Atha Cliath, do torrachtain 
Temraigh, acht do cottar na Gaill crech marcach rempa a Magh mBregh, 
conus tarradh Maolseclainn ocus go ttug a n-ar. Do deachaidh Brian iarsin 
go Ferta Nime im Maigh Bregh gan cath gan innradh.° 


Again, there is sufficient vocabulary in AT and CS to indicate that they come 
from a common source, but the appearance of the phrase /uid/do-lluid fora chulu, 
‘he went back’, in both AU and AT makes it likely that CS has omitted this at 
some stage. Also, cen daig nderg, ‘without red fire’, is only found in AT, which 
indicates that this was a late addition. It is also likely, using similar reasoning, 
that AT has replaced crech marcach with cath marc[s]luaigh, and that CS has 


46 See Manning, ‘References to church buildings’, for terms for buildings in the annals. 

47 Kelly, Early Irish Farming, 364. 

48 ‘A hosting by Brian to Ferta Nime in Mag Breg. The foreigners and the Laigin, with a raiding 
party of horsemen, came before them into Mag Breg, and Mael Sechnaill came upon them, and 
they were nearly all killed. Brian then retreated without giving battle or making incursion — by 
the Lord’s insistance.’ 

49 ‘A hosting [by Brian] mac Cennétig and by the south of Connaught, with Osraige and with the 
Laigin and with the foreigners of Ath Cliath, to proceed to Tara, but the foreigners with a horse- 
troop went before them into Mag Breg, and Mael Sechnaill came upon them and slaughtered 
them. Brian afterwards marched on till he was at Ferta Nime in Mag Breg, and he retreated 
without a battle, without devastation, without red fire.’ 

50 ‘A hosting by Brian son of Cennétig with the armies of south Connaught and with the Osraige and 
the Laigin and the foreigners of Ath Cliath to proceed to Tara, but the foreigners went on a cavalry 
raid ahead of them in Mag Breg and Mael Sechnaill came up with them and inflicted slaughter 
on them. Brian then went to Ferta Nime in Mag Breg without a battle, without devastation.’ 
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added the word slog, ‘host’, in the dative plural before deisceirt Connacht; there- 
fore, it is probable that both the items in both AT and CS have diverged from their 
common source. 

In another example where CS and AT have two very different versions of the 
same event, the evidence of AU makes it likely that the item in CS is closer to 
the original: 


AU 1058.3: Maidm Sleibhe Crot ria nDiarmait mac Mail na mBo for Donnchadh 
m. Briain i torchair Cairbri H. Ligdai airchinnech Imlecha Ibair 7 Righbardan 
m. Con Corne ri Ele et alii multi.*! 

CS 1058.3: Cat Slebe Crot la Diarmaid mac Maoil na mbo, et la Tairdealbach 
-H. mBriain, for Donnchadh .H. mBriain, du i ttorchair Ligda, comarba Ailbe, 
ocus Rigbardan mac Concoirne, ri Ele.*? 

AT 1058.3: Sluaigedh la mac Mail na mBo isin Mumain coro loisc Luimneach, 
7 conus-tarraid Donnchadh mac Briain, co tard cat do, cor’ muidh for mac 
mBriain, cor’ marbadh and Hua Lighdha comurba Ailbe; 7 Rigdardan mac 
Concorne, ri Eile. I Sleib Chrot tucadh an cath sin 7 a torcratar ili and.*3 


It is possible that this is a case of independent reporting; this event is described 
as a battle in CS, but as a hosting in AT. AT gives details not found in CS, such 
as that Limerick was burned, and only CS mentions that Tairdelbach wa Briain 
of Munster fought with Diarmait mac Maile na mBo. Both the items in CS 
and AT have vocabulary that is not out of place in the Clonmacnoise group for 
the period, although AT’s more elaborate description is quite similar in form to 
surrounding items, but, apart from -tarraid, these words were also used in the 
twelfth century.** The item in CS could potentially be a rewritten version of AT’s, 


51 ‘The defeat of Sliab Crot (was inflicted) by Diarmait mac Maile na mB6é on Donnchad mac 
Briain, and in it fell Cairpre ua Ligda, superior of Emly, and Rigbardan, king of Eile, and many 
others.’ 

52 ‘The battle of Sliab Crot (won) by Diarmait mac Maile na mB6, and by Tairdelbach ta mBriain, 
over Donnchad ta Briain, in which fell Ligda, coarb of Ailbe, and Rigbardan mac Concoirne, 
king of Eile.’ 

53 ‘A hosting by the son of Méel na mB6 into Munster so that he burned Limerick, and Donnchad 
mac Briain overtook him, so that he gave a battle to him, and he brought defeat upon the son of 
Brian, so that he killed there Ga Ligda, coarb of Ailbe, and Rigbardan mac Concorne, king of 
Eile. On Sliab Crot that battle occurred and many fell there.’ 

54 The use of cath, ‘battle’, du i torchair, ‘in which fell’, and the prepositions /a, ‘by’, and for, ‘upon, 
over’, for participants in battles, all found in CS 1056.3, are common in the Clonmacnoise-group 
items of this period, but these words are common later and in AU as well, so they are not useful 
for indicating whether this was the item’s original form. Of the words in AT 1058.3, coro loisc, ‘so 
that/and he burned’, is also found from A.D. 1052-73 in CS 1052.1, 1061.3 and 1069.1 and nine 
times in AT; forms with -tarraid (pret. sg. conjunct form of do-airret, ‘come upon, overtake’), 
are relatively common in the eleventh century, occurring in AT 1052.2, 1053.6, 1054.8, 1063.4, 
and CS 1052.1 from 1052-73; co tard (‘so that he gave’, the conjuntion co plus the 3sg. conjunct 
perfect form of do-beir) occurs five times in AT in the eleventh century, the nearest to AT 1058.3 
being AT 1044.7, while CS has it in 1013.2 (definitely-shared), 1019.2, 1044.2 and 1044.2; cor’ 
muidh (including a Mid. Ir. 3 sg. pret. form of maidid, ‘breaks upon, routs, defeats’) is found at 
AT 998.1 (definitely-shared), 1022.6 (definitely-shared), 1027.3, 1063.4 and 1087.3 (cor’ maidh), 
but not in the eleventh century in CS, except in the definitely-shared 1002.3. CS often has gur 
raoined (from roinid, ‘routs, defeats’) instead (see CS 998.1, AT 998.1; CS 1027.1, AT 1027.3; CS 
1087.4, AT 1087.3). Cor’ or ro marbadh is also found in AT 1060.2 and 1067.5 (ro marbad at AT 
1055.3, 1060.2, 1069.2), and CS 1054.4, 1060.4 (ra marbad), 1069.2 (ro marb). Therefore, most 
of the words in AT’s item are used elsewhere in the mid-eleventh century in the Clonmacnoise- 
group texts, so the evidence of vocabulary is not indicatiive in this instance. 
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using the reference to the name of the battle at the end of AT 1058.3, but the simi- 
larity of the versions in CS and AU is unlikely to be coincidence. It is more likely 
that in this instance the version in AT has been rewritten, perhaps to emphasise 
the event as a defeat for Munster, with elements of the original record not used 
elsewhere, such as the name of the battle, being included in the final sentence.» 

Overall, the evidence indicates that items in both AT and CS have been altered 
after their common source. The evidence of the items written in similar vocabu- 
lary in AU is less conclusive, since it could be argued that two contemporary 
Clonmacnoise chroniclers could have had access to the same sources and then 
dealt with them differently. However, such a hypothesis is rendered less likely 
by the fact that these items in AT and CS tend to be closer in form to each other 
than to AU; while the origins of these items is uncertain, this indicates the use of 
a common source. The simplest explanation is the most likely: that the ultimate 
source was included once into the Clonmacnoise group and that the common 
source of AT and CS was their mutual ancestor. This is preferable to positing that 
the ultimate source for the Clonmacnoise group was used twice, by the ancestor 
of AT and a predecessor of CS.*° 

One of the main reasons that Dumville argued for two Clonmacnoise chroni- 
cles in the twelfth century is that he discerned different emphases and interests 
in CS and AT; he proposed that CS (together with AFM and AClon) displayed 
a pro-Mide bias and reflected the involvement of the Meic Cuinn na mBocht 
ecclesiastical family in Clonmacnoise, whereas he considered AT to have been 
produced by clerics under the influence of the Sil Muiredaig rulers of Connaught.>’ 
However, at least for the section before 1100, it is not possible to make such a 
neat distinction between the two texts; the differences in emphasis could well be 
the result of changes later than the common source of AT and CS in the twelfth 
century or later. 


The ecclesiastical interests of AT and CS 


After 973 AT has far fewer ecclesiastical items, especially obits, than CS, which 
makes comparison difficult. Where AT and CS both have annals in the period 
from 974 onwards AT has 47 ecclesiastical obits, while CS has 108.°8 David 
Dumville has considered it likely that many of the ecclesiastical items were lost 
during the transmission of AT, rather than being additions to a text ancestral to 
CS.°° The lack of such items in AT may mask to some extent the characteristics 


55. The reason why Tairdelbach ta Briain is not found in AT or AU is unclear, but other items in AT 
are generally negative about Tairdelbach so it is possible he has been intentionally omitted, and 
the item rewritten to emphasise the event as a defeat for Munster (by adding isin Mumain) and 
Donnchad mac Briain in particular (by repeating his name and that people died there). However, 
this does not account for the absence from AU’s item. 

56 Tf it is argued that the source was the ancestor of either AT or CS from which the other borrowed, 
this makes the transmission less complicated, but it still leaves the problem of how both AT and 
CS preserve text in AU not found in the other. 

57 Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 180, 183-4. 

58 This was calculated, using Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 157-9, 164, by adding the 
ecclesiastical obits of the “Core Chronicle’ identified by Dumville, consisting of items shared by 
AT and CS, and ecclesiastical obit items that are unique to either CS or AT. 

59 Tbid., 164. 
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of the CS redaction of the common source. One series of items mainly absent 
from AT concerns the Meic Cuinn na mBocht ecclesiastical family of Clonmac- 
noise from the seventh to twelfth century. Dumville argued that this may only 
have been part of the textual tradition represented by CS (and perhaps AClon and 
AFM), so it formed a significant part of the evidence for the involvement of Meic 
Cuinn na mBocht in chronicling in the late eleventh and early twelfth centu- 
ries. Some of these items contain explicit references to Conn na mBocht; CS 
[615].4 has a quo nati Mic Cuinn (‘from whom the Meic Cuinn are descended’), 
CS 949.4 has qui fuit germanus ataui Cuinn na mBocht (‘who was brother of 
the ancestor of Conn na mBocht’), and CS 1024.2 has athair Cuinn na mBocht 
(‘father of Conn na mBocht’). As Dumville proposed, these notes are likely to 
have been entered in the last quarter of the eleventh century or later, when Conn 
na mBocht’s grandsons were active, because Conn na mBocht himself died in 
A.D. 1059.*! The lack of references to Meic Cuinn na mBocht after A.D. 1134 in 
CS and AClon was interpreted by Dumville as indicating that these items were 
probably not written after the 1130s.° 

The question is whether they were present in the common source of AT and 
CS or only in CS. There is some evidence for late alteration in CS, since the first 
Meic Cuinn na mBocht item is found at CS [615].4, but later in AT, at AT 757.6. 
Both of these items have similar vocabulary, stating that Gorman lived off the 
water of Fingen’s well in Clonmacnoise for a year, and that he died on pilgrimage 
at Clonmacnoise. This indicates that a form of this item was in the common 
source of AT and CS, although only CS’s item, with a quo nati sunt Mic Cuinn, 
makes the interest in Meic Cuinn na mBocht explicit. It is more likely that AT’s 
item is found in the original position, because it is chronologically correct for its 
statement that Gorman was the father of Torbach, comarbae of Patrick, whose 
obit appears in AU 808.1, CS 808.1. The movement of the item and the extra 
note in CS indicate that CS is unusually concerned with Meic Cuinn na mBocht, 
but this interest could have been present in both the shared Clonmacnoise-group 
source and CS after it became independent of AT. 

Dumville also suggested that the record of AT was hostile to Meic Cuinn na 
mBocht, but the evidence for this is not strong.® When the survival of eccle- 
siastical obituary notices in AT and CS is compared, the lack of most of the 
Meic Cuinn na mBocht items in AT is not exceptional. It is true that only two 
(AT 1067.3 and 1103.1) of the nine (eight of which are obits) Meic Cuinn na 
mBocht items from after A.D. 974 are found in AT. This is a low proportion, but 
not when compared with the survival of other Clonmacnoise obituary notices; 
CS has 31 obits of Clonmacnoise ecclesiastics, whereas AT has only three.™ If, 
as is likely, most of these Clonmacnoise ecclesiastical obits have been omitted 
by an ancestor of AT, then the appearance of two Meic Cuinn na mBocht items 


60 I[bid., 176-80. Dumville (ibid., 176-7, including n. 76) cites CS [615].4 (also in AClon [617].6, 
AClon [832].5 (=A.D. 843), CS 847.4, AFM [863], CS 949.4, CS 956.2, AFM [1005], CS 1010.3, 
CS 1024.2, AFM [1031], AFM [1056], CS 1059.3, CS 1068.2, AClon [1069].8, AFM [1070], CS 
1079.1, AFM [1085], CS 1089.5 (marg), AFM 1100, AClon [1100].4, CS 1103.1, AFM [1106], 
1134.7, 1134.8). 

61 Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 177. 

62 [bid., 178, 180. 

63 Thid., 179. 

64 [bid., 159 (subtracting the three non-obituary items from the total of 34 given by Dumville), and 
160. 
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in AT is not surprisingly low; the lack of Meic Cuinn na mBocht items could be 
attributed to later revision, rather than reflecting differences in the eleventh and 
early twelfth centuries, although the possibility that these items were added to 
later in an ancestor of CS cannot be discounted.® 

Another, stronger, piece of evidence for different attitudes to Meic Cuinn 
na mBocht can be found in the obits of Cormac Mac Cuinn na mBocht: CS 
1103.1 describes him as do Mughdhornaibh Maigen, comarba Ciarain Cluana 
muc Nois (‘from the Mugdorna Maigen, heir of Ciaran of Clonmacnoise’), while 
AT 1103.1 instead has taniste abadh Cluana maic Nois (‘second to the abbot of 
Clonmacnoise’). Dumville cautiously states that, ‘The distinction can hardly be 
accidental and must reflect some conflict or uncertainty at Clonmacnoise in the 
years 1100-3. We cannot resolve that problem. What is clear is that the record 
ancestral to AClon and CS viewed him as coarb, whereas an element in the history 
of AT did not.’ This difference is more difficult to explain, but it is possible that 
a scribal error, such as the replacement of one of the titles with another from a 
different item, could account for it, but it is a possibility, as Dumville argues, that 
two factions in Clonmacnoise produced these items.®° 

One relevant issue is whether the Meic Cuinn na mBocht family were still 
prominent after the early twelfth century. Meic Cuinn na mBocht do not appear 
after the 1130s in positions of power in Clonmacnoise, although the obit of a 
member of their family with the title of primhshendir Ereann is found in AFM 
[1180], indicating that they could have been important after the 1130s, perhaps 
more at nearby Isel Chiarain than in Clonmacnoise itself.®’ If the difference 
between AT and CS is not due to an error, later revision, perhaps by a pro-Meic 
Cuinn na mBocht ecclesiastic, rather than contemporary differences, should not 


65 For the omission of ecclesiastical obits in an ancestor of AT, see ibid., 1646. Dumville (ibid., 
179) raised the possibility that the lack of Clonmacnoise obits in AT indicates that the record 
in AT could have been hostile to Meic Cuinn. However, there survive in AT a number of items 
involving Clonmacnoise, sometimes where Ciaran’s miracles help the community (see ibid., 
160-4), which is strong evidence that AT is not hostile to that community. The lack of Clonmac- 
noise obits could be because there were so many Clonmacnoise obits originally, which resulted 
in a conscious decision to omit many of them. The consequence of this could have been that they 
were removed more systematically than obits of other centres. 

66 [bid., 179-80. A poem in the fifteenth-century Lismore version of the Life of Saint Ciaran, critical 
of the community of [sel Chiardin because they asked Ciaran to leave because of his generosity, 
could be an example of anti-Meic Cuinn na mBocht sentiment, because Conn na mBocht and his 
descendants were in charge of [sel Chiardin in the eleventh century (Kehnel, Clonmacnois, 68-71, 
136-8). Kehnel dates this poem to the late eleventh century, as part of the redaction dated to that 
period because of a prophecy statement that is worded similarly to CS 1095.5 (ibid., 19-21). 
However, if CS is a pro-Meic Cuinn na mBocht text, and so is the redaction of the Irish Life, as 
Kehnel argues, then the anti-Meic Cuinn na mBocht poem is highly unlikely to have been part of 
this redaction; therefore this poem could have been produced at a different date. 

67 Kehnel (ibid., 199-200), has argued that Meic Cuinn na mBocht could have still been an element 
of the Clonmacnoise establishment under the name Ui Chuinn. It has to be considered whether 
the lack of obits for Meic Cuinn na mBocht after 1134 (which, as noted before, Dumville seems 
to view as a terminus ante quem for their chronicling involvement (Grabowski and Dumville, 
Chronicles, 180)) is explicable by our sources: CS has no items from 1136 to 1139, and ends in 
1150; while AT lacks most ecclesiastical obit items and ends in 1178. In the twelfth century the 
‘Annals of Clonmacnoise’ and ‘Mac Carthaigh’s Book’ (ed. and trans. O hInnse, Miscellaneous 
Irish Annals, 2-115) contain very few ecclesiastical obits, and after AFM [1105] there are only 
ten unique obituary notices involving Clonmacnoise (including two Meic Cuinn na mBocht), the 
last being in AFM [1205], much lower than the nineteen instances from [1050-1106] (see Kehnel, 
Clonmacnois, 12, n. 31, for a list). 
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be ruled out as an explanation.® It is, therefore, quite possible that Meic Cuinn na 
mBocht were involved in chronicling for a long period (not necessarily continu- 
ously) from the late eleventh century onwards. Supporting evidence for such an 
interest may be found in the description of Ceéilechair mac Cuinn na mBocht as 
involved in senchus, ‘traditional lore, history’, in AFM 1134, and in the possi- 
bility that Mael Muire mac Ceéilechair maic Cuinn na mBocht (who died in 1106 
in Clonmacnoise according to AFM) added glosses to the version of the pre- 
Patrician section of the Clonmacnoise group found in the manuscript Rawlinson 
B.502, but both these pieces of evidence are uncertain.” However, such involve- 
ment could have taken place in both the common source of AT and CS and the 
ancestor of CS when it became independent of AT; therefore, the argument that 
they were writers of a chronicle separate from AT in the late eleventh and early 
twelfth centuries is not conclusive. 

Potentially significant insights into the nature of the texts in AT and CS, and 
their relationship to their common source can be gained by studying sections 
before 912, where they are basically versions of the same chronicle as AU. In 
terms of the ecclesiastical obits in AT and CS from 974 onwards, it has been 
noted that AT lacks over half the items found in CS, making it difficult to deter- 
mine how these items have been dealt with in CS. When the earlier sections of 
CS are studied, it becomes apparent that CS has not retained all the ecclesiastical 
items of the common source. For instance, in the section from AU [600] to 722 
(from which CS is lacunose until 804), there are at least 32 obits of ecclesiastics 
found in both AU and AT which do not appear in CS.” There is, however, only 
one ecclesiastical obit in the same section found in both AU and CS but not 
AT, and there are none occurring in CS but not AT or AU, except CS [615].5, 
the description of the life and death of Gorman, the ancestor of Meic Cuinn na 
mBocht, which is found in AT 757.6.7! Considering that most ecclesiastical obits 
are shared by AT, AU and CS, it is likely that the ecclesiastical items in AT in 


68 Evidence for continued later involvement in chronicling by Meic Cuinn na mBocht is indicated 
by probably late alterations to Meic Cuinn na mBocht items in AClon and AFM (Grabowski and 
Dumville, Chronicles, 177), as well as the movement of the Gorman item in CS (see 58). 

69 Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 177-8, 179-80. The obit in CS 1134.7 for Célechair does 
not have AFM’s title, ‘doctor and historian’, so it could be a late addition. Mael Muire has been 
identified as a scribe of ‘Lebor na hUidre’, Dublin, Royal Irish Academy MS 23.E.25 (1229), but 
it is disputed whether he was scribe M or H. Best (‘Palaeographical notes I’, 114—15) identified 
scribe H of Leabhar na hUidhre as the interpolator of items into the pre-Patrician fragment in 
Rawlinson B.502, but regarded the main scribe of the manuscript, M, as being Mael Muire, a 
view restated by Oskamp (‘Mael Muire: compiler or reviser?’, 179-82), while Mac Eoin (‘The 
interpolator H’, 40-2) argued that H must have written later than Mael Muire. O Concheanainn 
(‘The reviser of Leabhar na hUidhre’) proposed that scribe H was Mael Muire. His date around 
ca 1100 was restated by him in ‘LL and the date of the reviser of LU’, 225, and ‘Leabhar na 
hUidhre: further textual associations’, 87. C. Breatnach (Review of Ulidia, 206—7) has reassessed 
Mac Eoin’s linguistic arguments and suggested that scribe H could have been writing in the late 
eleventh century, while Maire Herbert’s study (‘Crossing’, 91—6) of the sources and methods 
of the compilers of the manuscript supports a late eleventh-century date. However, the palaeo- 
graphical evidence regarding which scribe was Mael Muire so far presented is still inconclusive, 
reducing the weight that should be placed on this as evidence, but if he was scribe H, then his 
role in interpolating Rawlinson B.502’s ‘Irish World Chronicle’ fragment would demonstrate an 
interest in chronicling. 

70 AU [625].2, AT kl 129.2, could also be an ecclesiastical obit, since it has the phrase ad Dominum 
migrant. Generally each individual person has been counted as a single obit, except where the 
names of groups of people are not stated. 

71 See above, 58. 
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this section have not been subjected to intentional omission, and that the only 
addition in CS is the Gorman item.” Among the items in AT and AU not in CS 
are three for Ferns in Laigin, three for Clonard in Mide, three for Lismore, and 
two for Lothrae, both in Munster.”? However, other centres, such as Iona, Bangor, 
Mag mBili, Naendruim, Glendalough, Clonmacnoise, and Kildare, which receive 
the most obits in those items shared by AU and the Clonmacnoise group, have 
proportionally fewer lacking from CS, so it is likely that obits of some places 
in CS were deliberately omitted, although it is difficult to discern a pattern just 
from those absent from CS.” However, the most notable pattern in the evidence 
is an increased tendency to omit items after about 700 in CS, reflecting changing 
attitudes to the text by copyists, perhaps because the era of conversion and the 
main Irish saints, which may have been perceived as an important phase in Irish 
history, was ending about that time.” 

When the next section of CS, from 804 to 911, is compared with AU, the 
proportion of AU’s ecclesiastical obits found in CS is much lower. Without the 
evidence of AT it is not possible to be certain whether some of the items in AU but 
not CS were derived from the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ or were late additions to AU. 
However, the items unique to AU are positioned throughout the annal, rather than 
being concentrated at the end or beginning where additions would be expected, 
so it is likely that most were from the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’.”* One consideration 
seems to have been the status of churchmen, since obits found in AU for ecclesi- 
astics given the titles abbot, bishop, comarbae, heres or tanaise abbad are found 
more often in CS than those called princeps, airchinnech, scriba, secnap, or 
anchorite.”” Another is that a few centres were predominant, while other centres 


72 The only other ecclesiastical obit in CS but not AT, that of Crénan son of Silne (AU [665].3, CS 
[661].3), appears in a list of ecclesiastics, so it would have been easy for it to have been omitted 
from AT by mistake. 

73 CS lacks obits equivalent to those in AU and AT for the following establishments in particular: for 
Ferns AU [663].5, AT kl 163.4; AU [678].2, AT kl 178.2; AU 715.1, AT 715.3; for Clonard AU 
[690].4, AT kl 190.3; AU [701].2, AT kl 201.6; AU 718.5, AT 718.7; for Lismore AU [635].7, AT 
kl 138.4; AU [703].3, AT kl 203.3; AU 718.4, AT 718.5; for Lothra AU [657].4, AT kl 156.4 (in 
the next annal). 

74 Of the ecclesiastical obituary and birth items found in both AU and AT from AU [600]-722 CS 
retains those for the following centres: Iona 12/14; Bangor 10/12; Mag mBili 3/3; Naendruim 
4/4; Glendalough 5/5; Clonmacnoise 10/10 or 11/11 if the obit of Columban mac Bairddéni, 
abbas Cluano in AU [628].4, CS [628].4, AT kl 132.4 is included; Kildare 4/5; Armagh 3/5. This 
contrasts with 3/6 for Clonard, 0/2 for Lothrae, 1/4 for Ferns, 1/4 for Lismore. 

75 Nineteen of the thirty-five ecclesiastical obituary and birth events in the section from AU [600]- 
722 which are lacking in CS are found in the section of AU and AT from [700]-22. The contrast 
between the attitude to ecclesiastical obits in AT from AU [600] to 722 (when there were not 
many omissions in AT after the common source with CS) compared to after 974 (when most 
ecclesiastical obits in CS are lacking in AT) is particularly striking. Unfortunately, since CS is 
lacunose after 722 and AT from 766 to 973, it is unclear when this transition took place. Partly 
this is because in the section of AT from 722 to 766 it is uncertain whether items had already 
been lost before the time of the common source of AT and CS, or whether they were only lost 
from AT. 

76 See below, 68-72. 

77 Of the 92 ecclesiastical obits shared by AU and CS from A.D. 804-911, only 12 (13%), are not 
given the title abbot, bishop, comarbae/heres or princeps/airchinnech, compared to 45 (17%) 
of the 259 ecclesiastical obits in AU only (slightly higher than the 57/351, 16%, in AU overall). 
The patterns are more striking when individual titles are analysed: compared to AU 804-911, 
32.5% (51/157) of the references to abbots are found in CS, 41.2% (28/68) for bishops, 100% 
for heres (4/4), 75% (3/4) for tanaise abbad, ‘heir apparent of an abbot’, 50% (2/4) for doctor, 
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noticed in AU have no record remaining in CS. Of the ecclesiastical obits also 
found in AU, the centres of Armagh, Daiminis (in items involving people also 
connected to Clonmacnoise or Armagh), Dam Liacc, Clonmacnoise, Clonard, 
Fobar, Glendalough, Kildare, and Iona receive the vast majority of items, while 
other, often perhaps minor, establishments have no or very few obits in CS in this 
period.”® These patterns are far more likely to have been the result of omission 
in CS than addition to AU. While these omissions affect all regions of Ireland, 
items about Conaille and Brega ecclesiastics are particularly absent from CS; 
eighty-eight occur only in AU, but merely fourteen are shared by AU and CS. 
This is just over a third (88 out of 256) of all the ecclesiastical obits present in 
AU but not CS from 804 to 911, far more than for any other area. It is possible 
that this could either be due to Brega and Conaille events being present in the 
‘Chronicle of Ireland’ in these proportions or be caused by additions of Brega and 
Conaille items to AU after 911, but the distribution of these items throughout the 
annal in AU makes the latter scenario unlikely on a large scale.” The most likely 
explanation is that Brega and Conaille items were omitted disproportionately 
after 911 in the Clonmacnoise group, presumably because, of the many ecclesi- 
astical centres there, only Dam Liacc was felt to have been significant enough to 
merit repeated copying of their members’ obits. The implications of this are that 
it is likely that the number of ecclesiastical obits for minor centres in the period 
after 911 has also been drastically reduced in CS, probably affecting Brega and 
Conaille more than other areas, and that obits for minor clerics from its common 
source with AT will also be lacking from CS. 


and 50% for comarbae (1/2). However, the proportion in CS (of those in AU) is much lower for 
other titles: only 11.6% (10/86) for princeps, 17.1% (6/35) for ancorita, 6.8% (2/30) for scriba, 
‘scribe’, 8.3% (1/12) for equonimus, ‘church steward’, 14.3% for sapiens, ‘wise man, scholar’, 
and 0% for secnap, ‘second abbot, prior’ (0/10), airchinnech (0/5), sacerdos (0/3), and clerics 
with no title (0/5). Many of the latter titles are found in items also including titles from the former 
group, so the interest of the redactor(s) in the latter group could in fact have been even more 
secondary (for instance only three of the obits with princeps lack another title). Clonmacnoise is 
a good example of the pattern (since more minor officials would be expected to remain); of those 
in AU and CS, nine were abbots, two principes, three tanaisi abbad, and one an anchorite, but 
in those not in CS, one was an abbas sruithe, ‘abbot of the elders’, but two were called secnap, 
one scriba and doctor, and one an equonimus. For discussions of ecclesiastical title terminology, 
partly based on the annals, see Charles-Edwards, Early Christian Ireland, 241-81; Etchingham, 
Church Organisation, 47-104. 

78 Centres with most of the ecclesiastical obits in AU 804-911 also recorded in CS are: Armagh 
(16/24), Daiminis (3/5), Dam Liace (5/9), Clonmacnoise (16/21), Fobar (4/4), Glendalough (5/6), 
and Iona (5/6). 7/18 Kildare items in AU are recorded in CS. Notable places with very few items 
in CS are: Clonard (5/11, including two cases, CS 834.1 and 885.4, where a clerics’ positions in 
Armagh and Dam Liacc respectively are given, but not those in Clonard), Bangor (0/10), Lusca 
(2/10), Monasterboice (0/9), Slane (1/11), Domnach Sechnaill (0/5), Tallaght (1/8, but CS 868.3 
mentions his office in Glendalough not Tallaght), Cell Achaid (1/7, but only Kildare is mentioned 
in CS 875.2), Achad Bo (2/7), Tir da Glas (1/5), Emly (0/4), Clonfert (1/7). The lack of obits for 
some places around the Shannon basin as well as in Brega and Conaille makes it unlikely that 
this can be explained by arguing that after 911 items on the eastern midlands were added to an 
ancestor of AU. 

79 Tt is also unlikely that it is caused by a relative lack of people called abbot, bishop, comarbae 
or heres in Conaille and Brega items but this is not the case: in AU 804-911 43.1% (44) of the 
102 ecclesiastical obits for the area have the title ‘abbot’, but only 11.4% (5) of these are in CS, 
a much lower figure than the 32.5% for abbots in the text as a whole. Otherwise, the pattern of 
survival is slightly lower than the average for bishops (10/27, 37%), and for principes (2/28, 
7.1%), but it is zero for scribae (0/11), ancoritae (0/11), and all the rest (0/10). Overall, the titles 
in the AU items cannot account for the lower proportion of AU items for this area in CS. 
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The secular interests of AT and CS 


When the secular obit items are studied, a similar pattern emerges: apart from 
Mide, Tethba, and Connaught, the focus in CS is concentrated on the major king- 
ships, with few of many obits for minor kingships in AT appearing in CS. For 
example, most of the secular obits in CS for the north-east concern members of 
the ruling dynasties of the Ulaid, Airgialla, Cenél nEogain, and Cenél Conaill, 
with other groups rarely being noticed: Dal nAraide receives only three obits 
(CS 932.2, 979.5, 1004.5), Ui Chremthainn two obits (CS 999.8, 1036.2), Fir 
Manach one (CS 1053.1) and the Fir Luirg and Ui Fiachrach Arda Sratha occur 
in the same obit (CS 1033.4).%° In contrast, many lesser kingships receive obit 
notices in AT: Fernmag (six times), the Ciannachta Glinne Gaimin, Ui Echach 
Ulad, Ui Niallain, Ui Méith, Cenél mBogaine, and Ui Bresail are all recorded in 
items in AT from 974 to 1003 and from 1018 to 1100, but not in CS.*! Overall, 
in the sections covered by both AT and CS (974-1003 and 1018-1100), the major 
kingships (Cenél nEdgain, Cenél Conaill, Ulaid, and Airgialla) have 45 obits in 
AT, and 30 in CS, whereas minor kingships have 26 obits in AT, but only 5 in 
CS. A similar pattern for CS can be found for Conaille, Brega (where kings of 
Brega are the main focus), Laigin (where CS concentrates on the kings of Laigin, 
Ui Chennselaig, Ui Failgi, and Osraige) and Munster (focussed on the over- 
kingship). Since it is unlikely that someone would have intentionally added obit 
items for minor kingships throughout Ireland to AT, it would seem that a redactor 
of CS had an intentional policy of focussing on the major kingships of Ireland. 

This process of omission in CS seems to have affected Mide, Tethba and 
Connaught less than other areas.** This would seem to reflect the interests of the 
chronicler in the twelfth century and later. Combined with the evidence of the 
ecclesiastical obits, it provides strong evidence that, after the common source 
with AT, CS’s ancestor-text probably remained closely associated with Clonmac- 
noise, with a strong interest in Mide, Tethba, and Connaught, and it was probably 
there that the omission of many items took place. 

The north-east, Brega and Conaille, Laigin and Munster probably lost more 
items, presumably because the chronicler who did not copy such items was more 
interested in the regions around Clonmacnoise. A similar process of omission 
is likely to have taken place for secular obits in CS in the section from 804 to 
973, where AT is lacunose, with implications for how the obit evidence should 
be interpreted. If CS were affected by the same process before 974, then the 


80 There are eighteen obits for the Ulaid, six for kings of the Airgialla overkingship, sixteen for 
Cenel nEogain (often associated with Ailech), sixteen of Cenél Conaill, and three ‘of the North’ 
(an tuaiscert). 

81 The secular obituary items in AT but not CS are: AT 988.2, 1022.9, 1027.9, 1029.4, 1039.5, 
1093.2 (for Fernmag), 976.5 (for the Ciannachta Glinne Gaimin), 1046.1 (for Ui Echach Ulad), 
981.2 (for Ui Niallain), 1027.9 (for Ui Méith), 1031.3 (for Cenél mBogaine), 1047.2 (for Ui 
Bresail). 

82 When the major kingships are excluded CS has the same number of items (26) on minor king- 
ships in Connaught from 973—1003 and 1018-1100 (perhaps partly because this included 9 where 
someone was king of part of Connaught), where for the major kingships (the provincial kingships, 
Bréifne, and Ui Briuin Ai) there are 30 obits in AT and 22 in CS. For Mide and Tethba, CS has 
just under half of AT’s number for minor kingships (12 in CS, 25 in AT), while there are 31 in 
AT and 29 in CS for kings of Mide, Clann Cholmain, and Tethba. 
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number of secular obit items for the north-east, Brega, Conaille, Laigin and 
Munster could have been much higher than the evidence that survives in CS 
would suggest. Given the fact that there are more items in CS for Brega and 
Conaille in the early-tenth-century section than later, it is likely that Brega and 
Conaille were originally much more prominent in the record of the Clonmacnoise 
group in the early tenth century. 

The other main suggestion made by Dumville is that AT represents an Ui 
Chonchobair chronicle. Most of the evidence produced in support of this is 
from the twelfth-century section of AT, which is mainly secular in content, and 
has a pro-Connaught bias, being focussed on the activities of Tairdelbach Ua 
Conchobair, king of Connaught.*? However, Ui Chonchobair were also closely 
linked to Clonmacnoise in the early thirteenth century. For instance, in 1208 
(according to AFM [1207]) the body of Ruaidri Ua Conchobair was put in a 
stone shrine in Clonmacnoise.** This continued connection makes it possible that 
AT was revised by a pro-Ui Chonchobair scholar after AT and CS became inde- 
pendent. While Dumville’s theory was mainly concerned with AT after 1100, 
which is not under analysis here, it is worthwhile to study some of the differences 
in secular items between AT and CS before 1100 which could have been part of 
the same process, to determine whether there was an Ui Chonchobair chronicle 
in the eleventh century. 

One feature of AT is that there are many epithets in the tenth- and eleventh- 
century section which are not found in CS: Mael Sechnaill mac Domnaill is 
called mor;® Art Ua Ruaire (son of Aed son of Fergal) of Bréifne is called 
uallach (“proud’);*° Aed Ua Conchobair of Sil Muiredaig is called in gai bernaig 
(‘of the gapped spear’);8? Ruaidri, son of the aforementioned Aed, is described 
as na saighe buidhe (‘of the yellow bitch’);** and there are other people given 
epithets once or twice.*’ Many of those with epithets which are only in AT are 
members of the Ui Briuin Bréifne or Sil Muiredaig in Connaught, so it is a possi- 
bility that they were included later by a pro-Connaught chronicler. 

However, some people are also given epithets in CS, including Art Ua Ruairc 
(son of Fergal), of Bréifne, who receives the epithet of in cailech (‘the cock’); 
Donnchad derg (‘red’), son of Art tiallach Ua Ruairc, in the record of the same 
event in AT 1039.3 and CS 1039.2; while early in the twelfth century Aed mac 
Domnaill Ua Ruaire is called an gilla sron mael (‘the flat-nosed youth’) in AT 
1114.1 and in CS 1111.1 (albeit after id est). The epithets found in AT for kings 
of Connaught often make these names very long-winded, so it is perhaps not 
surprising that CS lacks many of them, given that CS has a tendency to shorten 


83 For a discussion of the ecclesiastical and secular links between Clonmacnoise and the Sil 
Muiredaig in Connaught, see Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 165-71, 173-5. 

84 Kehnel, Clonmacnois, 167-71. 

85 AT 974.4, 979.2, 979.3, 982.1, 998.5, 999.7, 1022.4. 

86 AT 1039.3, 1046.3, 1047.4, 1059.6, 1067.6, 1087.2. 

87 AT 1039.3, 1067.5, 1082.2, 1087.2, 1092.1, 1097.3. 

88 AT 1039.3, 1067.5, 1082.2, 1087.2, 1092.1, 1097.3. 

89 See Throtan mac Builg airgit (‘bag of money’), king of the Fir Chil in AT 1003.2; Muiredach na 
tengad (‘of the tongues’) in AT 1022.8; Brian bdrama (‘cattle tribute’), king of Munster, in AT 
1023.6; Gerr in chocaidh (‘short one of the war’) in AT 1026.3; Jn cleireach (‘the cleric, scholar, 
sacristan, acolyte’) ta Conchobair in AT 1044.5; Laidgnén tia Duinncathaig an buidhenach (‘the 
troopful’) in AT 1091.7. 

90 AT 1020.2, 1030.9, 1031.8, 1084.3, 1088.4, 1105.1, but also in CS 1088.4. 
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items.?! However, there are also some epithets in both AT and CS in the same 
period for other people, particularly from the midlands and Ulaid, which makes 
it probable that the giving of epithets was a contemporary feature.” It is quite 
likely that many of the epithets found only in AT were part of the common source 
shared by AT and CS, but the possibility that some are later additions should not 
be excluded.” 


Conclusion 


The foregoing analysis is not comprehensive, but the evidence produced indi- 
cates that both AT and CS altered their common source considerably. CS was 
changed by the exclusion of many items, the abbreviation and probably rewriting 
of some items because they were considered to be too long, and perhaps by the 
inclusion of a few notes about Meic Cuinn na mBocht. In contrast, AT lacks most 
of the ecclesiastical obits in CS from 974 onwards (especially those of Clonmac- 
noise), has a number of passages and items that are translated from Latin into 
Gaelic, but perhaps retains the vocabulary of the common ancestor of AT and 
CS more closely than CS. 

The accounts of some events in the eleventh century, especially after A.D.1080, 
are substantially different in AT and CS, but this may be the result of late altera- 
tions, rather than of contemporary chronicling. In some instances, such as AT 
1089.1 and CS 1089.2, where different details are given for the same events, it is 
possible that the archetype’s account was longer than either AT or CS, and that 
AT and CS represent abbreviated and rewritten versions of this. Such a theory 
is unproven, but given the small number of events described very differently in 
AT and CS, and the existence in AFM of lengthy Clonmacnoise items not found 


91 The difference these epithets make to the length of items can be seen by comparing AT and CS 
in AT 1067.5 (CS 1067.4) and AT 1087.2 (CS 1087.3). 

92 One of the most prominent before 1100 is the use of gor, ‘the stammerer’, used for members of 
Clann Cholmain in AT 977.5 (CS 977.3), AT 1023.7 (CS 1023.4), AT 1025.7 (CS 1025.1), AT 
1030.6, AT 1030.8, AT 1030.12 (CS 1030.10), AT 1037.5, AT 1046.8 (CS 1046.4), AT 1047.5 
(CS 1047.6). Other epithets in AT and CS are: Donnchad find (‘white’) mac Aeda, king of Mide 
in CS 974.1, AT 974.1 (CS 974.3); Murchad glin re lar (in AT, meaning ‘knee to floor’, whereas 
CS has gihin Ilair), va Flaithbertaig, king of Cenél nEdégain in CS 973.2, AT 974.2 (CS 974.4), AT 
1022.10 (CS 1022.5); Carrach calma (‘the valiant’) of Mide in AT 1001.1, CS 1017.2, AT 1022.5 
(CS 1022.4), AT 1023.7 (CS 1023.4). 

93 The most likely case of this is the use of mér for Mael Sechnaill mac Domnaill, since it is used 
in AT in possibly or definitely shared items where AU and CS do not use it (for instance in the 
obit of Mael Sechnaill in AT 1022.4, but not in AU 1022.3 or CS 1022.4). The total number of 
epithets (that I have found) in AT are 17 from AT 973-1000, 28 from 1001-50 (which has a 
lacuna from 1004-17), 23 from 1051-1100, 14 from 1101-50 and 15 from 1151-78. Clearly the 
greatest concentration of epithets is in the first half of the eleventh century, there are compara- 
tively few from 1101—50, and there is an increase in usage in AT 1151-78. The density of usage 
among Connaughtmen in the twelfth century is not as great as in the eleventh century, making it 
unlikely that they were added from 1100 to 1178. Our available evidence is limited by the fact 
that AT ends in 1178, because it is possible that these epithets were added after 1178, and that 
there would have been a greater concentration of epithets in a later section. The only surviving 
evidence for this is in Gall ulcach, ‘the unshaven foreigner’, in AT 729.1, but this is a play on 
Ecgberht’s name, rather than a proper epithet. 

94 For the lack of CS ecclesiastical obits in AT see Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 158-60. 
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in either AT or CS, such a possibility is more likely than a theory involving two 
Clonmacnoise chroniclers repeatedly borrowing from each other. 

It is possible, then, that the common ancestor text of AT and CS had been 
kept by Meic Cuinn na mBocht in the late eleventh century, and that after 1113 
it became a more pro-Connaught chronicle. Then, in the mid-twelfth century 
or later, one copy was retained at Clonmacnoise (perhaps by Meic Cuinn na 
mBocht) and became CS, while another was adapted for more secular purposes, 
perhaps for later Ui Chonchobair kings. While it is tempting, as Dumville has 
done, to explain the pro-Mide and pro-Connaught elements in these texts as 
contemporary work by Meic Cuinn na nBocht and Ui Mailchonaire respectively, 
partly because of the later interests displayed in AT and CS, this causes difficul- 
ties in explaining the evidence (which Dumville himself acknowledged). One 
problem is that CS as well as AT displays a strong interest in Ui Chonchobair 
kings of Connaught, containing some items which are unique to that text.?> Also, 
the hiatus in ecclesiastical obits after 1113 (to the late 1120s) is apparent in 
both AT and CS, which makes it likely that this was a feature of their common 
source.” It is, therefore, quite possible that the common source displayed interest 
and sympathy for both Mide and Connaught, as might be expected in a commu- 
nity on the border of these two areas, receiving patronage from both regions, 
and that in sections this chronicle was more secular-orientated. However, such a 
proposition needs to be tested by a detailed study of the twelfth-century sections 
of AT and CS, to identify whether, as is found elsewhere, ecclesiastical items 
were excluded from an ancestor of AT and secular items from CS in this section. 


95 Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 167—72. 
96 Ibid., 165-6. 
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The relationship of AT and CS with the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 


In the preceding chapter it has been argued that AT and CS do not represent 
different chronicles in the eleventh century, but the sources of their common 
ancestor and how they relate to the section before 912 still remain to be deter- 
mined. There have been three main theories concerning the Clonmacnoise- 
group text’s development in this period. The first (and most accepted) is that the 
‘Chronicle of Ireland’ ended in 911 and was continued afterwards in Clonmac- 
noise.! The second, proposed by Geardid Mac Niocaill, is that there were sepa- 
rate chronicles kept in Armagh and Clonard, rather than a ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, 
and that from ca 960 the ‘Clonard Chronicle’ was continued at Clonmacnoise, 
as well as being a source for AU.” The third, argued by Daniel Mc Carthy, is that 
the ‘Chronicle of Iona’ was continued in Clonmacnoise from 753 if not earlier, 
and that the ancestor of AU was a ‘Clonmacnoise Chronicle’ revised in the early 
eleventh century to create the ‘Book of Cuana’.? Thus, both Mac Niocaill and Mc 
Carthy reject the textual significance of 911. The existence of items sharing the 
same vocabulary in both AU and the Clonmacnoise group up to about 1060 could 
potentially be explained by such a continuation of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ to 
about 1060, but those items will be studied in the following chapter.* 

Overall, a strong case can be made that the relationship between AU and the 
Clonmacnoise group changes in some way at about 912. Whereas up to 911 a 
high proportion of events are recorded in the same order and in the same vocabu- 
lary in AU and the Clonmacnoise group (as represented mainly by CS and AI, 
since AT has a lacuna beginning in 766 and continuing to part of 974), after that 
date most events are recorded differently, as can be seen from a study of 881 to 
941 in AU and CS.° This is shown by the position of such common items in rela- 
tion to the previous common item in AU and CS; from 881 to 911 there are 76 
cases where CS and AU share the same order (so for instance CS 881.2, which 
is AU 881.3, follows CS 881.1, which is AU 881.2), compared with only two 


1 O’Rahilly, Early Irish History, 258; Kelleher, ‘The Tain’, 116-17; Hughes, Early Christian 
Treland, 114-15. Dumville in Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 153-226, conclusions at 
155, 226 constitutes the most in-depth discussion; see also Charles-Edwards, Early Christian 
Treland, xix. 

Mac Niocaill, The Medieval Irish Annals, 21-4. 

Mc Carthy, The Irish Annals, 103—6, 222, 233-4. See above, 4-6. 

See below, 91-3, for this corpus. 

See Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 53-6, for a study of the years around 911. 
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instances where the relative order is different. If the first item in the annal, which 
is very likely to follow an earlier AU item, is excluded, the figures are 49 and | 
respectively. However, from 912 to 941 the order of items is less similar: when all 
common events are included, 61 share the same order but 18 are different in AU 
and CS, and when the first item is omitted the figures are 31 and 18 respectively. 
This means that after 911 there is still a tendency for AU and CS to share the 
same order for events (a random order would produce roughly equal figures), but 
not to the same degree as in the case of the preceding section. 

The obvious inference of the changes in content and order is that AU and 
the Clonmacnoise group are independent chronicles from 912 onwards, but the 
appearance of the shared items up to about 1060 casts doubt on this; perhaps the 
differences in vocabulary are because one or both chronicles have been rewritten 
and re-ordered at a later date? It is worthwhile, therefore, to consider further 
whether or not the underlying structure of the texts, as well as the vocabulary, 
changed after 911. 

The positions of events described only in one of AU or the Clonmacnoise 
group could provide evidence for this underlying structure.® If the ‘Chronicle of 
Ireland’ continued after 911 the position of unique events should be broadly the 
same in AU and the Clonmacnoise group before and after 911, but if there is a 
change in the pattern then this could indicate that the common source ended in 
911. The results of this analysis for AU, CS and AT can be seen in tables 4 to 6.’ 


Table 4. Positions of events in AU not found in CS or AT, AU 804-1060 








Initial Medial Final Total 

Date-range (no. & %)! (no. & %) (no. & %) (no. items) 
804-50 21 (13%) 102 (63.8%) 38 (23.6%) 161 
851-911 11 (9.9%) 61 (55%) 39 (35.1%) 111 

Total 804-911 32 (11.8%) 163 (59.9%) 77 (28.3%) 272 
912-60 7 (14.3%) 33 (67.3%) 9 (18.4%) 49 
961-1010 13 (19.7%) 33 (50%) 20 (30.3%) 66 
1011-60 14 (10.8%) 74 (56.9%) 42 (32.3%) 130 

Total 912-1060 34 (13.9%) 140 (57.1%) 71 (29%) 245 





1 Jnitial position includes not only events that are the first item in the annal, but also the second, 
third and so on, if the previous items are also unique. 

2 Unique items are classified as being in final position if they are not the final item in the annal, if 
all the following items are also unique. 


Events which are found in both AU and the Clonmacnoise group in different vocabulary were not 
included as ‘unique’, since they could potentially have been rewritten. 

7 For each of AU, AT and CS only annals with at least three common events shared by AU and the 
Clonmacnoise group events were included in the analysis, because there is a danger that, if there 
are only one or two common events (which is very likely in annals containing very few items), 
large blocks of items would be counted as being in initial or final position in the annal. This could 
substantially distort the results of such an analysis by reducing the proportion in medial position. 
In annals with three or more common events the possibility of such distortions is reduced, but 
not eliminated; therefore the results should be taken as a broad indication of trends, rather than 
as an accurate representation of exact proportions of items. 
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The results in table 4 show that in all periods at least half of all unique items 
in AU appear in medial position, with between 9 and 20% being found in initial 
position and between 18 and 36% in final position. The higher proportion in final 
than in initial position probably could be accounted for by arguing that the copy- 
ists of CS were more likely to omit items at the end of annals, especially when 
abbreviating, but another possibility is that some items were added after 911 into 
an ancestor-text of AU after pre-existing items. Apart from the somewhat higher 
proportion in final position, the distribution of unique items is what might be 
expected in a chronicle with a substantial number of items per annal, where most 
items would not be in final or initial positions. 


Table 5. Positions of events found in CS but not AU, CS 804-1060 








Initial Medial Final Total 
Date-range (no. & %) (no. & %) (no. & %) (no. items) 
804-50 0 (0%) 7 (25.9%) 20 (74.1%) 27 
851-911 1 (2.4%) 11 (26.2%) 30 (71.4%) 42 
Total 804-911 1 (1.4%) 18 (26.1%) 50 (72.5%) 69 
912-60 1 (2.3%) 26 (59%) 17 (38.6%) 44 
961-1010 9 (15.8%) 29 (50.9%) 19 (33.3%) 57 
1011-60 6 (15.8%) 14 (36.8%) 18 (47.4%) 38 


Total 912-1060 16 (11.5%) 69 (49.6%) 54 (38.8%) 139 





Table 6. Positions of events found in AT but not AU, 974-1003 and 1018-60 








Initial Medial Final Total 
Date-range (no. & %) (no. & %) (no. & %) (no. items) 
974-1003! 2 (6.5%) 13 (41.9%) 16 (51.6%) 31 
1018-60 7 (5.7%) 64 (52.5%) 51 (41.8%) 122 
Total 974-1060 9 (5.9%) 77 (50.3%) 67 (43.8%) 153 





! AT 1003 was not included, since it is uncertain whether the fifth item would have been the last. 


In CS 804-911 the proportions are very different from those in AU, but after 
911 the distribution of unique items is similar in both texts. Before 912 over 70% 
of unique items are found in final position, but after 911 this drops to under 50%. 
This contrasts with an increase in medial items from about 25% before 912 to 
between 36 and 60% afterwards. While AT is lacunose for most of this period, 
where it does provide evidence it very broadly confirms that CS represents the 
distribution of their common source, because roughly the same proportion of 
items are found in medial or final positions for the periods 974-1003 and 1018— 
60, and the percentage in final position is still far lower than in CS for the period 
804—911.8 The proportions of unique items in CS, therefore, seem to point to a 


8 Although the figure for final items is 51.6% in AT 974-1003 compared to 33.3% in CS 961-1010, 
when exactly the same section of CS is compared the figures are less divergent: out of 31 items 
in CS 974-1003, 6 (19.4%) are in initial position, 13 (41.9%) are medial, and 12 (38.7%) are 
final. Between 1060 and 1100 and CS and AT there are fewer unique events (11 in CS, 30 in AT), 
related to the low number of items per annal, especially in CS. The unique items they do have 
are concentrated in a few annals, so this section does not provide reliable evidence; for example, 
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change at about 911. The high proportion of items in CS in final position before 
912 is likely to be due to the addition of items after 911. It is probable that the 
source for these items included after 911 would also account for the continued 
higher proportion of unique items in final position after 911 in comparison with 


Even if these unique items in final position are excluded, this would leave a 
majority of the text common to AT and CS, which would still be a substantial 
chronicle. Without these unique items in final positions it could still be argued 
that the common source of AT and CS was part of the same continuation of the 
‘Chronicle of Ireland’ found in AU. However, the change in the number of unique 
items at about 911, as well as the proportion, contradicts such a theory. Whereas 
in AU the distribution of unique items is relatively constant throughout the whole 
period, CS has a low number, as well as proportion, of unique items in medial 
position from 804 to 911, but a far higher number (and proportion) after 912; this 
is a change completely unrelated to the provenance of the items in final positions. 

It could be argued that this was a result of the number of items in AU and CS 
in various sections, since, for instance, if one text has fewer items in one section 
it is more likely that the other chronicle will have unique items. However, this is 
unlikely to account for the increase in items in medial position in CS after 911. 
In CS the number of items overall is pretty stable from 804 to 1010: from 804 to 
850 there are 219, 267 from 851 to 911, 220 from 912 to 960 and 235 from 961 
to 1010. Excluding unique items in final position there are 199, 235, 203 and 216 
items respectively. Another potential suggestion that the fall in the total number 
of AU items after 911 (438 in AU 804—S0, 9.3 per annal; 363 in AU 851-911, 
6.0 per annal; 280 in AU 912-60, 5.7 per annal; 255 in AU 961-1010, 5.1 per 
annal; 371 in AU 1011-60, 7.4 per annal) increases the likelihood of unique 
events being found in CS in medial position. However, when the number of items 
rises again in AU 1011-60, the proportion of unique items in CS does fall, but in 
AT there is still over 50% in medial position in the corresponding section. Also, 
the number of AU items per annal actually falls before 911, in the 880s, but 19 
out of the 25 unique events (in annals with three or more events shared) in CS 
886-911 are found in final, rather than medial, position. This indicates that the 
position of unique items in CS is not a reflection of the totals in AU. It is also 
probably significant that before 912 CS often has more annals where all its events 
are found in AU; there are 25 annals like this from 804 to 850 and 21 from 851 
to 911, but only seven from 912 to 960 and five from 961 to 1010. In a number 
of cases before 912 these annals contain many items (for example CS 825 has 
nine items). This supports the hypothesis that a significant textual change took 
place after 911. 

It could be interjected here that the increase in the number and proportion of 
unique items in medial position could be the result of a re-ordering of items in 
CS, citing the 18 cases in the section 912-41 where the order in CS and AU is 
different as evidence that unique items were moved from final to medial position 
in the section after 911. However, when the 18 cases and events recorded in AU 
and CS are studied in more detail this possibility is rendered unlikely. In the 
case of the 18 common events in different order in AU and CS, three of these are 


8 of the 16 items in medial position in AT in this section are found in AT 1061 and all the CS 
items come from only five annals. As a result this section is unlikely to produce reliable results, 
and so has not been included. 
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found in different annals, so they are probably either the result of scribal error or 
the use of another source for one of them.’ Two more have probably been moved 
to the start of the annal in AU,!° one more highly likely (and two more possible) 
to have been moved to the start in CS,!! one item has been moved to the end of 
the annal in CS,'* and in another case two CS obit items have been combined in 
initial position.'? Of the others seven involve consecutive items in CS (and often 
AU), so the difference between AU and CS could easily have been the result of 
contemporary chroniclers including events in a different order (perhaps due to 
news reaching them at slightly different times).'4 There are a number of potential 
reasons for the order of items being changed. However, while one of these could 
be the deliberate placement of items in CS in a particular location, this was often 
in initial or final, rather than medial, position. 

If the position in annals of all events described in both AU and CS is studied, 
then evidence for whether there was a significant movement from final to medial 
position could be obtained. Out of 47 such items in annals in CS, in the case of 
at least five items, three are found medially in CS where they are final in AU, but 
five occur in final position in CS where they were medial in AU.'5 When these 
results are taken along with the analysis of common events found in a different 
order in AU and CS, the evidence for a substantial re-ordering of items in CS is 
lacking, so the significantly increased number of unique medial items after 912 
would seem to reflect a major change in the inter-relationship of AU and CS. 

The implication is that, whereas before 912 CS and AU are mainly simply 
copies of a block of items from a common source, after 911 events in CS not 
recorded in AU appear throughout the annal because AU and CS were essen- 
tially independent chronicles which often recorded the same events. Further- 
more, when a study is undertaken of the usage after 911 of forty-six features of 
the 804-911 section of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, there is less correspondence 
in CS than in AU, but CS 912-29 does have twenty-one features of 804-911, 


9 These are AU 917.5, CS 918.3; AU 923.2, CS 924.4; AU 928.6, CS 929.3. Interestingly all three 
are found one annal later in CS, which could indicate that they were included from another source 
into one of these texts. 

10 AU 916.1 (dated to 25 May, but before AU 916.8, on the burning of Armagh on 27 April), CS 
916.4; AU 917.1, CS 917.6. 

Il AU 926.3, CS 926.1 (the death of the heir of Ciarén). The uncertain cases are AU 916.9, CS 916.1 

(the death of the abbess of Kildare), which is followed in CS by AU 916.7, CS 916.2 (noting the 

death of a priest of Clonmacnoise). 

S 919.7, AU 919.4, where CS places Easter and Low Sunday after the battle at Dublin dated by 

U 919.3 (CS 918.2) to 14 September. 

13 The deaths of two bishops of Armagh are found together in CS 936.1, but separately in AU 936.1 
and 936.3. 

14 The other main possibility, that of scribal error, is rendered unlikely by the fact that there is only 

one similar case from 881 to 911 (that of CS 887.1 and .2, corresponding to AU 887.5 and .3). 

The cases 912-41 are: CS 913.2 and .3 are AU 913.6 and .4; CS 915.2 and .3 are AU 915.5 and 
915.7; CS 921.4 and.5 are AU 921.5 and .4; CS 929.4 and .5 are AU 929.3 and .2; CS 933. 4 and 
5 are AU 933.3 and .2; CS 938.3 and .4 are AU 938.7 and .5; CS 939.4 and .5 are AU 939.7 and 
.5. The other item where the reasons for the difference are unclear is CS 923.3 and .4 which are 
AU 923.4 and .2. 

15 The items in medial position in AU but final in CS are: AU 916.5, CS 916.6 and .7; AU 927.6, 
CS 927.6; AU 929.2, CS 929.5; AU 941.3, CS 941.8. Those final in AU but medial in CS are: AU 
922.3, CS 922.6; AU 925.4, CS 925.5; AU 939.7, CS 939.5. Overall the numbers in AU are: 11 in 
initial position, 29 medial, 7 final. In CS the results are 13 initial, 24 medial, 10 final, so there is 
a lower proportion in medial position than in AU. The items in AU 915, CS 915 were excluded, 
since all events in CS’s annal are found in AU, so they could not be categorised. 


ra 
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more than in any later section.!° This includes the use of dormiuit, defunctus 
est, sarugud, periit, and uitam senilem finiuit (in a possibly shared item, but AU 
has in clericatu finiuit). Apart from periit, these terms are found in AU 912-29, 
but not for the same events as in CS. The usage of similar vocabulary could 
reflect influence from the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ or contacts between the chroni- 
clers writing the ancestor-texts of AU and the Clonmacnoise group. Overall, the 
evidence of the position of items, ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ vocabulary, combined 
with other events after 911 described differently in both AU and CS (apart from 
some items discussed in the following chapter) demonstrate that after 911 the 
text underlying CS was fundamentally different from AU, even if it similarly 
displays access to the same common source; therefore, it is likely that 911 was 
the last year of the common source of AU and the Clonmacnoise group, the 
‘Chronicle of Ireland’. 


The sources of AT and CS 912-1100 


The analysis above has shown that major differences between AU and CS in the 
period before 912 are the much higher proportion of unique items in final posi- 
tion in CS, and the fact that in the period from 912 to 1060, while the proportion 
of such unique items in final position is lower than before 912 in CS, it is still 
higher than in AU. The evidence therefore indicates that AT and CS were poten- 
tially derived from a chronicle which was a combination of at least two sources, 
one of which included the majority of the items shared with AU, and the other 
which provided many of the items that survive in final position.!’ Since these 
sources would have been combined by the time of the common source of AT and 
CS, it is difficult to assign items to either source with certainty. However, the 
interests of the unique items in final position provide a starting point, allowing 
some idea to be gained of the characteristics of these sources. In practice this 
involves finding subjects that are concentrated in items in final positions. 

When the items in final positions before 912 are considered it becomes clear 
that many of these involve Clonmacnoise events, indicating that many were added 
from a ‘Clonmacnoise Chronicle’.'* Similarly, from 912 to 1060 Clonmacnoise 
events also tend to be found, indicating that items from a ‘Clonmacnoise Chron- 
icle’ were included later in this section in a similar process to that before 912.” 

Further support for this theory comes from the detailed items in final posi- 
tion which are in AT or CS but not AU since Clonmacnoise emerges as the most 


16 See above, 41, for a list these features, and their presence in AU. 

17 The higher number and proportion of items before 912 in final position, however, could indicate 
there were two phases of additions to final position before 912: one soon after 912 and the other 
when the additions after 911 were included. 

18 Before 912 unique Clonmacnoise items are found in final position at CS 827.2, 835.2, 842.9, 
843.4, 846.6, 847.5, 889.4, 890.2, 899.5, 904.5, 908.5, and elsewhere in CS 823.2, 832.5, 838.1, 
885.1, 896.3, 896.4, 901.2. 

19 Unique Clonmacnoise items are found from 912 to 1100 in final position at CS 923.4, 923.5, 
936.2, 939.6, 949.4, 955.2, 976.4, 986.5, 998.3, 1015.7, 1021.4, 1026.5, 1037.4, 1045.3, 1059.3, 
1060.4, 1079.4, 1082.3, 1092.5, 1093.5, 1094.8, 1095.5, 1096.3, 1100.4, and AT 1095.8, and they 
occur in medial or initial position at CS 919.6, 931.3, 944.3, 952.3, 966.7, 971.6, 1002.5, 1007.5, 
1010.3, 1024.2, 1034.3, 1050.1, 1067.2, 1077.1, 1095.3, and AT 1065.1, 1067.3, and 1077.1. 
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prominent ecclesiastical centre in them.”° However, there are some detailed items 
about Armagh, and one about St Patrick (CS 942.6) which are not unique to CS, 
but are found at the end of the annal.*! Given the importance of Armagh this is 
not surprising; it is likely that these items represent a source based in Armagh, 
but since the textual similarities with AU’s items are not strong, it is probable 
that the source was not the ancestor of AU. Apart from these two ecclesiastical 
centres, the only others with detailed items are Cork (AT 1057.4), Louth (AT 
987.3) and Clonard (CS 951.5). 

When other unique ecclesiastical items in final position are considered, the 
focus on the area surrounding Clonmacnoise becomes even more apparent. As 
well as the unique items about Clonmacnoise, in the period from 912 to 1060 
most of the items for the nearby ecclesiastical centres of Druim Raithe (Raithne, 
just east of Lough Ree), Inis Bé Finne (Inchbofin) and Inis Clothrann (both on 
Lough Ree), are found in final position.”” Also, while no single Munster centre 
apart from Cork receives more than two unique items in the same period, nearly 
two thirds of these are found in final position, indicating that many are likely 
to have been later additions. Although there are other ecclesiastical centres in 
items in final position, the evidence for these is more mixed. Connaught receives 
surprisingly few unique items, either in final or medial position.*4 Overall, the 
focus of the ecclesiastical items on Clonmacnoise and nearby centres makes it 
likely that the source of these items came from Clonmacnoise. 

Secular obits found in AT and CS (but not AU) provide more evidence that 
Mide and Tethba provided a focus of interest, although Connaught dynasties are 
also mentioned in a number of items. Kings of Tethba form the largest group 
of items added to the end of annals, with eleven examples occurring between 
912 and 1060 in CS and AT.*> Moreover, while no other dynasty in Mide or 
Tethba receives more than three items each, a similar pattern of distribution in 


20 The detailed Clonmacnoise items are CS 949.4, 976.4, 1015.7, 1026.5, 1044.2 (AT 1044.7), 
1045.3 (AT 1045.13), CS 1060.4 (AT 1060.2), CS 1093.5, AT 1095.8 (its equivalent item, CS 
1095.3, is not in final position), CS 1095.5. CS 1043.3 (AT 1043.8) is also in final position, but 
the basic event (the killing of Aed tia Con Fiacla), is also found in AU 1043.3. 

21 The Armagh items are CS 939.7, 976.4 (about the coarb of Ciaran dying there), 1005.8, 1015.6, 
and 1045.8. 

22 See CS 949.4, 996.6, 1016.8 and 1050.3 (none appear in AT). An item involving Druim Raithe 
is also found in initial position at CS 1016.2. 

23 Roughly the same situation is found in both AT and CS. CS uniquely has Munster (including 
Osraige) centres in final position in CS 940.5, 960.5, 1026.4, 1030.12, and 1047.5, and in medial 
position in CS 928.3, 939.3, 966.7, and 1016.3. AT only has Munster centres in AT 980.5, 1026.7, 
1053.8, 1054.8, and in medial position in 1059.7. Both AT and CS have final items at CS 994.2 
(AT 994.6), CS 1054.5 (AT 1054.9), CS 1057.3 (AT 1057.4), while CS 977.1 is found in medial 
position in AT 977.2. Overall, out of eighteen events twelve occur in final position, five or six in 
medial position and none or one in initial position. 

24 Unique Connaught items occur: in final position at AT 1000.5, CS 1035.2, 1049.4 (medial in 
AT 1049.4), AT 1094.10 (medial in CS 1094.5); in medial position in CS 922.3, AT 1030.3, 
CS 1030.4 (AT 1030.4), CS 1045.2 (AT 1045.12), AT 1049.4 (final in CS 1049.4), CS 1094.5 
(final in AT 1094.10); in initial position in CS 978.1, 1065.2 (AT 1065.1), 1091.1. Clonfert is the 
most common centre, appearing in CS 922.3, 1035.2, 1045.2 (AT 1045.12), 1065.2 (AT 1065.1), 
1091.1. 

25 There are fourteen unique items for kings of Tethba in AT and CS. Those in final position are: 
CS 958.5, CS 964.8, CS 980.8 (AT 980.7), CS 996.4 (AT 996.5), CS 998.6 (AT 998.4), CS 
1001.4 (AT 1001.5), CS 1014.10, CS 1031.5, CS 1034.5 (AT 1034.6), AT 1038.7, CS 1043.3 
(AT 1043.8). In medial position are CS 919.4 and CS 999.5, while CS 1016.2 is the only item in 
initial position. 
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the annal is found for kings of Mide, Fir Chell, Bregmaine, Fir Chul Tethba, 
Delbna Bethra, and the Calraige. This indicates that these obits were also addi- 
tions included before AT and CS diverged.” Some of the unique obits for dynasts 
from Connaught also have the same distribution: all the unique items for kings 
of Ui Diarmata and most for kings of Ui Fiachrach Aidne, Bréifne and Ui Maine 
occur in final positions.””? The high proportion of these dynastic items unique to 
AT and CS found in final position cannot be chance; they indicate that these 
secular and ecclesiastical obits were added at a later date than the other items in 
their annals. The large number of items related to Clonmacnoise events among 
these indicates that they were part of a source from that centre, although the exact 
extent of the additions is unclear.?® 

The evidence for dating when these items were inserted is not conclusive, but 
a number of the unique items in AT and CS also occur in AI, which is likely to 
have used a Clonmacnoise-group text between 1064 and 1092.7? In many cases 
it is possible that these items in AI were derived from other chronicles, because 
the majority of them concern Munster, but a few involve events which took place 
elsewhere, including at Clonmacnoise.*? This makes it likely that the additional 
items at the end of the Clonmacnoise-group’s annals were already present by the 
time of the archetype shared with AI, between 1064 and 1092. 


26 Overall, not including items for kings of Tethba, there are seventeen unique obits for kings in 
Mide and Tethba. Twelve of these are in final position (CS 922.9, 924.5, 945.2, 962.4, 969.4, AT 
985.2, AT 1039.8, AT 1040.4, CS 1045.3 (AT 1045.13), AT 1046.8, CS 1053.3 (AT 1053.7), CS 
1056.2 (AT 1056.4). Another obit at CS 1002.4 is in medial position, but its equivalent in AT 
1002.6 is in final position. Apart from this, AT 1021.2 and 1030.3 occur in medial position, while 
CS 974.1 and AT 1061.1 are found in initial position. 

27 Uji Fiachrach Aidne obits in AT and CS but not AU are found in final position in CS 918.4, CS 
922.8, CS 939.6, CS 978.5 (AT 978.5), CS 989.5 (AT 989.5), CS 1025.4 (AT 1025.8), CS 1047.7 
(AT 1047.7), but a medial obit at AT 1032.6 could be for an Ui Fiachrach dynast. Obits for Ui 
Diarmata occur in final position in CS 992.6 and CS 1037.5 (AT 1037.8), for kings of Ui Maine 
in CS 1021.5 and 1030.14, with another item at CS 986.4 (AT 986.2) in an annal with no items 
common with AU. Unique obits for kings of Bréifne are found in final position in CS 937.3, CS 
943.3, but AT 1047.4 is in medial position. Another obit that is likely to be part of this group is 
that of Domnall tia Egra, called ri an Corainn in CS 1024.5 and AT 1024.9, and found in final 
position in CS, but in penultimate position in AT, before an obit for a king of Cairpre found at 
AU 1024.6 (which could have been included from the same source as Domnall). However, the 
correct year of Domnall tia Egra’s obituary notice is probably reflected in CS 1023.7 (found in 
medial position before a definitely shared item) and AU 1023.10, both of which call him 77 Luigne 
Connacit. It is likely that one of these two Clonmacnoise-group items was part of the later source 
added to final position. 

28 It needs to be stressed that not all items found in a group in final position (especially earlier items 
in such groups) are necessarily later additions. Also, items interpolated into the Clonmacnoise 
group could also be found in AU. If such items are found at the end of the annal any preceding 
items also added later would be counted as being in medial position. These factors make it 
dangerous to draw quick conclusions regarding the source of an item based solely on its posi- 
tion in an annal. Only where there is a pattern of placement for a number of items is it possible 
to identify the sources of the items. However, items whose positions in an annal are after later 
additions are also likely to have been added, so further studies should be able to gradually build 
up a more accurate picture of the contents of this source. 

29 Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 56-7. 

30 Unique CS and AT items found in AI that do not involve Munster are: CS 850.4 (AI 850.2); 
CS 900.6 (AI 906.2); CS 947.2 (AI 947, although only AI mentions Emly); CS 1016.8 (AI 
1016.3); AT 1037.8 (AI 1037.8); CS 1045.2 (AT 1045.12, AI 1045.7); CS 1045.3 (AT 1045.13, 
AI 1045.15); AT 1054.7 (AI 1054.7). 
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When these additions are excluded from AT and CS, a substantial chronicle 
remains for the period from 912 to ca 1060.3! This chronicle could also have 
been written at Clonmacnoise, but other alternatives are possible. While most 
Clonmacnoise items from 912 to 1060 occur in final position the number of 
unique Clonmacnoise items in medial or initial position is still higher than for 
any other centre.*? In addition, seventeen other Clonmacnoise obits are found in 
common with AU.*® The detail in some of these items constitutes strong evidence 
that Clonmacnoise provided written information for the chronicle, but it does not 
prove that the chronicle was based at that centre for the whole period.*4 


Table 7. Ecclesiastical obit items in CS 912-1100 (excluding items in final 
position found in CS but not AU) 


Area 912-59 960-1010 1011-60 1061-1100 Total 
North-East! 5 2 2 1 10 
Armagh 6 7 3 6 22 
Brega and Conaille 5 3 3 1 12 
Mide and Tethba? 3 3 3 0 9 
Clonmacnoise 9 9 4 3 25 
Laigin 5 5 2 1 13 
Munster 1 3 3 1 8 
Connaught 1 4 2 2 9 
Iona/heir of Columba = 3 5 1 0 9 
Others 0 0 1 0 1 
Uncertain 2 2 3 0 7 
Total 40 43 27 15 125 


1 Including centres in the northern Ui Néill, Airgialla, and Ulaid territories, excluding Armagh 
items. 
2 Excluding Clonmacnoise items. 


In the ecclesiastical obit items (excluding unique items in final position) in CS 
(see table 7) Clonmacnoise, Armagh, and, to a lesser extent, Columban ecclesi- 


31 Ca 1060 is given because after then items typical of the ‘Clonmacnoise Chronicle’ items are less 
often in final position. 

32 See above, 72 n.9. 

33 CS 916.2 (AU 916.7); 926.1 (AU 926.3); 931.2 (AU 931.1); 942.1 (AU 942.1); 948.2 (AU 948.3); 
954.3 (AU 954.6); 971.3 (AU 971.4); 980.5 (AU 980.4); 988.3 (AU 989.1); 992.4 (AU 992.1); 
1001.2 (AU 1001.4); 1003.1 (AU 1003.1); 1014.8 (AU 1014.9); 1030.1 (AU 1030.1); 1042.2 (AU 
1042.2); 1088.6 (AU 1088.3); 1093.4 (AU 1093.2). 

34 Detailed items include the loss of Bachall Ciardin in a lake and its subsequent recovery (CS 
931.3), the deposing of an abbot at Clonmacnoise (CS 1002.5), the buying of an eneclar for 
Clonmacnoise by Mael Sechnaill mac Domnaill (CS 1007.5), the capturing of a house in Clon- 
macnoise by the Munstermen (1034.3) and the plundering of Clonmacnoise three times in one 
year (CS 1050.1, AT 1050.2). As well as these, there are notes with obits, stating that Colman 
Conaillech mac Ailella built the stone church at Clonmacnoise (CS 926.1), and that Cormac ua 
Cillin, abbot of Clonmacnoise and Tuamgraney, built the church at Tuamgraney (CS 966.7), but 
their similar vocabulary and the fact that there was already a probably contemporary item for 
the building of the stone church at Clonmacnoise by Colman Conaillech and Flann Sinna (CS 
909.5), makes it likely that these obit notes were both added later on a single occasion from a 
Clonmacnoise source. 
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astics are the most prominent.*> Other than Clonmacnoise, interest in other Mide 
establishments is relatively constant, but low, before CS 1060, with six items 
concerning Clonard forming the majority of these.*° It is noticeable that after 
the section from CS 912 to 960 the number of obit items for both the north-east 
(excluding Armagh) and Brega and Conaille falls to a much lower level for the 
rest of the tenth and eleventh centuries. In contrast the numbers of Connaught 
and Munster ecclesiastics being mentioned items rises after CS 912-59. While 
the numbers involved are low, this pattern is likely to be significant, perhaps 
reflecting a shift in the interests of the chroniclers. However, this pattern is not 
reflected in a change in attitude to Laigin, which has a fall in the number of 
ecclesiastical items in the eleventh century, rather than earlier. 


Table 8. Secular obit items in CS 912-1100 (excluding items in final position 
found in CS but not AU) 





986 1011 1036— 1061— Total 








Area 912-34 935-60 961-85 1010 35 60 1100 
Northern 3 5 6 2 5 3 5 29 
Ui Néill 

Ulaid and 3 2 4 5 1 3 7 25 
Airgialla 

Brega and 7 3 3 2 1 0 1 17 
Conaille 

Mide and 8 9 2 5 10 3 8 45 
Tethba 

Laigin 3 6 7 1 5 5 2 29 
Munster 3 6 4 4 4 3 4 28 
Connaught 4 1 3 6 6 >} 18 43 
Scandinavians 2 3 1 3 3 0 1 13 
Learned! 0 0 1 2 2 1 1 7 
Others 1 0 5 3 5 4 2 20 
Uncertain 0 1 2 0 3 2 4 12 
Total 34 36 38 33 45 29 53 268 





1 These include poets, judges and other learned people not associated with an ecclesiastical centre 
in the item. 


The distribution of secular obits in CS (see table 8) is similar to that of the 
ecclesiastical obits, but there are also differences. A similar pattern to the eccle- 
siastical obits occurs for the Brega and Conaille items, with the period 912-34 
having the highest number, with a sharp fall for 935-60 and a gradual reduction 


35 While a change of interest in the late tenth century could be a possibility from the evidence of CS, 
unfortunately AT is largely unusable for comparative purposes, because it is lacunose for much 
of the period and has only thirty ecclesiastical obits, with a distribution that probably indicates 
more about the changes in concentration of the copyist who omitted most of the ecclesiastical 
items than the distribution of the original chronicle. 

36 Clonard has unique obit items in initial and medial positions at CS 921.4 and 1028.1 (AT 1028.1), 
and obits common with AU at CS 926.1, 954.3, 973.4 and 1014.8. As well as this, CS 939.3, 972.2 
and 1057.4 are descriptions of other events involving Clonard which occur in medial position, and 
CS 924.3 (an obit), CS 952.5 and AT 1050.10 are found in final positions. 
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after that to virtually none in the eleventh century. Connaught also receives an 
increased number of obits from the section CS 986-1010 onwards, with a very 
large number after CS 1060. However, the evidence for other areas does not 
follow the pattern of the ecclesiastical obits; the northern Ui Neill, Ulaid and 
Airgialla generally receive a relatively higher share of secular obits than was 
found for ecclesiastical obits, and Munster does not have fewer secular obits in 
the early tenth century than later, in contrast to the ecclesiastical totals. 

These differences could indicate that the shift in emphasis from the north-east, 
Brega and Conaille to Connaught and Munster, discernable in the ecclesiastical 
obits, is just the result of a chance correspondence of data, but it is likely that 
the evidence of the secular obits in CS is less reliable than the ecclesiastical 
evidence. Whereas ecclesiastics usually had non-violent deaths, secular rulers 
were often killed, in battle and in other circumstances. This means that the 
number of secular obits in different periods can depend on whether there was 
a long, stable reign or a civil war with many claimants and lesser kings being 
killed. The fact that, despite these factors, Connaught, Brega and Conaille display 
similar patterns in CS for both the secular and ecclesiastical obits indicates that 
there was a reduction in Brega and Conaille items and an increase in Connaught 
items by the end of the tenth century. 

When the evidence in CS is compared to AT, it can be seen (see table 9 below) 
that, although AT has more secular obits where it is not lacunose, the pattern is 
the same as CS for some of the kingships. 


Table 9. Secular obit items in AT 974-1003, 1018-1100 (excluding items in 
final position found in AT but not AU) 








Area 974-1003 1018-35 1036-60 1061-1100 _ Total 
Northern Ui Néill 9 10 5 8 32 
Ulaid and Airgialla 7 7 11 11 36 
Brega and Conaille 5 6 4 5 20 
Mide and Tethba 5 12 4 11 32 
Laigin 6 6 11 7 30 
Munster > 6 15 13 39 
Connaught 6 5 12 17 40 
Scandinavians 4 3 2 3 12 
Learned 1 3 2 1 7 
Others 5 8 4 1 18 
Uncertain 1 1 4 3 9 
Total 54 67 74 80 275 





As with CS, there is a strong interest in the north (particularly the major 
kingships of the northern Ui Neill (Cenél nEdgain and Cenél Conaill), as well 
as the overkingships of the Ulaid and Airgialla. Elsewhere, since some of the 
time-periods are relatively short, part of the fluctuation in interest in areas such 
as Mide and Tethba could be a result of a specific political situation rather than 
a change in overall perspective. However, the increased number of items for 
Munster, Laigin and Connaught in the section 1036 to 1060 is unlikely to be 
chance; it probably reflects their increased political importance, and their ability 
to influence the chronicling centre. 
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The totals in AT for Brega and Conaille are relatively stable but not high 
throughout, but it is noticeable that as a proportion of the whole these areas are 
more prominent in AT than in CS for all periods covered by both chronicles.%’ 
Combined with the evidence given in the previous chapter that CS probably 
omitted many ecclesiastical obit items in the section 804 to 911, this indicates 
there may have been many more items for Conaille and Brega in the common 
source of AT and CS for the section from 912 to 973 than now exist in CS.*8 Given 
this, the relatively high number of Brega and Conaille ecclesiastical obits in CS 
from 912 to 960 and of secular obits from 912 to 934 is quite striking. It could 
be argued that this was because, for this section at least, fewer items for Conaille 
and Brega were omitted, so the higher number is not significant. However, in the 
section from CS 804 to 911, when items for Armagh, Clonmacnoise and Kildare 
are excluded, there are more remaining Brega and Conaille items than for any 
other region, in spite of the process of omission.*° It is possible, therefore, that 
the relatively high number of Brega and Conaille items in the first half of the 
tenth century is also the residue of a chronicle with a high proportion of Brega 
and Conaille ecclesiastical obits. 

There are items found only in CS that provide further positive evidence that 
there was a special interest in Brega and Conaille in this section. CS has few 
of the unique secular items found in AT, but it does have three items on kings 
in Brega and Conaille from CS 924 to 932 not found in AU.*° Also there are a 
number of unique items concerning the family of Congalach mac Maile Mithig, 
king of Sil nAeda Slaine, and king of Tara from 944 to 956. The high level of 
interest in this family is indicated by the fact that Congalach’s sister and daughter 
both receive obits found only in CS 942.5 and CS 1013.1. There are also items 
on the death of Congalach’s wife (CS 953.2), his brother Aed (CS 965.1), his 
son Domnall (CS 976.5, AT 976.6), and earlier wives of the kings of Brega at CS 
918.3 and 923.2. Elsewhere there are items on women linked to Clann Cholmain 
which are not unique, but demonstrate an interest in that dynasty, and there is one 
item on the wife of the king of Ailech.4! However, one of these, CS 923.2 on the 
death of Ligach ingen Flainn mic Maeileclainn, ben righ Bregh .i. Mailmithigh 
(‘daughter of Flann mac Maile Sechnaill, wife of the king of Brega, that is Mael 
Mithig’) describes Mael Mithig’s link through his mother to Clann Cholmain, 


37 In AT Brega and Conaille items make up 7.3% of its items, compared to 3.5% in CS from CS 
961-1100. 

38 See above, 61-2. 

39 Including all items regardless of position, the following areas are mentioned in ecclesiastical 
items: Brega and Conaille 19 times, Munster 18 times (including 7 for Cork), Mide and Tethba 
14 times (including 7 for Clonard), Laigin 9 times (6 for Glendalough), north-east 7 times, 
Connaught 3 times. Armagh is mentioned in 23 items, Clonmacnoise 34, Kildare 11, Iona 6 
items, and 6 are uncertain. If unique items in final position (which could have been late additions) 
are omitted, Brega and Conaille establishments still are the subject of the most items. 

40 CS 927.5, 932.1, and another item, an obit for a king of Conaille in CS 924.4, could also be from 
this source. It occurs in final position, but it follows a unique obit for tanaise Cluana Iraird who 
was also rigdomna Temrach and precedes an item about the Limerick Vikings and Mide, so the 
evidence is uncertain regarding whether it was a later addition made at the end of the annal. 

41 These occur at CS 918.3, 923.2, 928.1, 928.2 (a duplicate of 929.2), 940.4, 941.7, 943.3, 948.3, 
986.1, 992.5. Most of these are linked to Clann Cholmain, which could be explained by the close 
links that either Clonmacnoise or Clonard had with that dynasty. The only other non-ecclesiastical 
female obit in the tenth century that does not involve Ui Néill is that for Mor, queen of Laigin 
Desgabair, daughter of Cerball mac Dunlainge in CS 918.3. 
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thus providing his sons with a claim to the kingship of Tara. The items in CS 
demonstrate an interest in both the dynasties of Clann Cholmain and Sil nAeda 
Slaine, and perhaps a desire to stay on good terms with both, depending on the 
circulation of the chronicle’s contents.” 

While the number of unique east Midlands items is not decisively higher 
than elsewhere, it is striking that, excluding unique items in final position, for 
much of the period, especially in the decades immediately following 911, the east 
Midlands, Airgialla, Ulaid and Laigin are more prominent than the areas around 
Clonmacnoise.* Indeed there is little difference in interests between AU and CS 
in this period, with a concentration on Ui Néill, Dublin Vikings and Brega, and, 
to a lesser extent, on Conaille. The pattern of interest found in the unique items 
and in CS in general soon after 912 raises the possibility that this chronicle was 
kept at another centre during this period, albeit one with close links to Clonmac- 
noise (in order to explain the few detailed items about that centre). 

The interest shown in St Patrick and Armagh makes this centre a candidate. 
There are fourteen detailed Patrician items in the Clonmacnoise group from 
912-1100, covering a range of events: profanations in CS 912 and CS 1030.3 
(AT 1030.2), the plundering of Armagh in CS 996.1 (AT 996.1) and CS 1015.6, 
a killing in Armagh (AT 988.2), a battle between the comarbae of Patrick and the 
comarbae of Finnian of Clonard and Columba of Iona over Martharthech in Co. 
Meath (AT 1055.4), a plague in Armagh (CS 1012.1), the deaths of two comarbai 
of Patrick with reign-lengths (CS 966.1, CS 1005.8), the death of the comarbae 
of Clonmacnoise after a stated period of pilgrimage in Armagh (CS 976.4), a 
change of abbots (CS 1060.1), the fasting and use of Bachall Isu (‘the Staff of 
Jesus’) in conjunction with Clonmacnoise and the Bernan Ciarain (‘the Gapped 
one (Bell) of Ciaran’) against the king of Tethba in CS 1043.3 (AT 1043.8), the 
breaking of Bachall Isu (CS 1027.2), and the cuairt, ‘circuit’, of Munster by the 
comarbae of Patrick (AT 1094.7). Four of these occur in final position, including 
two which involve Clonmacnoise as well as Armagh while another event found 
in AU is followed by unique final items, and so could also be from a different 
source.“ The range and quantity of these items is evidence for a Patrician written 
source, probably from Armagh, which is directly mentioned in nine of these. 

One obvious possibility is that this source could have been the ancestor of 
AU, since, as has been argued above, that was derived from a chronicle which 
was an Armagh chronicle from the late tenth century onwards and had previously 
received information from Armagh in the early tenth century.* Some of the Patri- 
cian items display some verbal correspondence with their equivalents in AU; the 


42 The quatrain appended to CS 923.2 is attributed to Gille Mocudu, a mis-spelling of Gille Mo 
Dutu, whose metrical banshenchas, written in 1147, includes this quatrain (ed. and trans., Dobbs, 
‘The Ban-Shenchas’, 312). 

43 While items involving Laigin, Brega, Conaille, Ulaid, Airgialla and Cenél nEogain are common 
throughout the period from CS 912 to CS 950, they are especially prominent in CS 912-18, 921, 
932, 938-9, 941, 949-50. Mide events are also common, but there are few Connaught, Tethba 
and minor Mide events outside of final position, except in CS 931, all of which could have 
been copied later from a Clonmacnoise chronicle. Clonmacnoise obits and events involving the 
Limerick Vikings are more common in a position other than initial, but an interest at Clonard in 
Clonmacnoise could account for them. 

44 CS 976.4, 1005.8, 1015.6, 1043.3 (AT 1043.8), of which CS 976.4 and CS 1043.3 (AT 1043.8) 
involve Clonmacnoise, are in final positions. The third (and final item) in AT 988 follows the 
Armagh item at AT 988.2. 

45 See above, 44. 
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relationships of such material shared between AU and the Clonmacnoise group 
will be studied in detail in the next chapter, so this issue will be dealt with there.*° 
Leaving these items aside, the other Patrician items do indicate a strong interest, 
sometimes containing extra or different details from AU.*’ For instance, CS 
1012.1, which shares some vocabulary with AU 1012.1, gives different informa- 
tion, because while AU describes the plague as occuring isin bliadain si, ‘in this 
year’ CS specifies o Samhuin go Bealtaine, ‘from Samain to Beltaine’, and AU 
describes Cendfaelad as anmchara toghaidhe, ‘an excellent confessor’, but CS 
calls him epscop, ‘a bishop’. Two more items, CS 966.1 and CS 1005.8, are obits 
of Armagh coarbs, which give reign-lengths where their equivalents in AU 966.1 
and AU 1005.4 do not. In both these cases the person was no longer the comarbae 
when he died, which probably explains why these are the only comarbai Patraic 
from 900 to 1100 to receive reign-lengths.** These items, therefore, indicate an 
interest in these officeholders and a knowledge of the dates of previous events.” 
In addition, the events described in CS 939.7, 986.3 (AT 986.4), 1013.1, 1015.6, 
1027.2, and 1030.3 (AT 1030.2) are not found in AU. Even taking into account 
the six possibly- and definitely-shared items about Armagh and Patrick (which 
may or may not be from the same source), the overall picture is not a close corre- 
spondence between AU and these items in the Clonmacnoise group. 

There is, therefore, evidence of a Patrician source, probably based in Armagh, 
which was not the ancestor of AU, but was the basis for some items in the Clon- 
macnoise group. However, the national significance of Armagh and St Patrick 
could largely account for these items, rather than proposing that the Clonmac- 
noise-group chronicle was written in Armagh; certainly an Armagh chronicle 
would be expected to have a more northerly interest than is found in AT and CS, 
and less focus on Laigin and Mide, so it is unlikely that the common source of 
the Clonmacnoise group was produced there in the tenth or eleventh centuries. 

Another possibility to be considered is that the chronicle was kept among the 
Laigin, perhaps at Glendalough or Kildare. Mac Niocaill brought to scholarly 
attention that:*° 


46 See below, 101-9, 114. Some of the Patrician items display similarities in vocabulary in the 
two textual groups: these are the possibly-shared CS 965.3 (AU 965.5) (on a change of abbots 
in Armagh), CS 988.4 (AU 989.1) (on the death of the ex-comarbae of Ciaran in Armagh), CS 
1005.3 (AU 1005.7) (on Brian mac Cennétig placing gold on the altar in Armagh), CS 1007.7 
(AU 1007.8) (a killing through the power of God and Patrick), CS 1020.5 (AT 1020.5, AU 1020.4) 
(on the burning of Armagh) and the definitely-shared CS 1022.4 (AT 1022.4, AU 1022.3) (the 
obit of Mael Sechnaill mac Domnaill). 

47 The events described in CS 912 (AU 912.3), AT 988.2 (AU 988.3), CS 1012.1 (AU 1012.1), CS 
1043.3 (AT 1043.8, AU 1043.3), AT 1055.4 (AU 1055.4), CS 1060.1 (AU 1060.1) and AT 1094.7 
(AU 1094.6) are found with different vocabulary and details from those in the corresponding 
items in AU. 

48 Dub da Léithe, who was deposed according to CS 1060.1, does not receive a reign-length, 
presumably because he regained his position. 

49 The reign-length of the first case, of Muiredach mac Fergusa, could have been calculable from CS 
957.1 and CS 965.3 (interestingly the lost annal between the edition’s CS 958.3 and 958.4 is not 
recognised by the reign-length of seven, although this could be the result of a scribal ‘correction’ ), 
but there is no item surviving in AT or CS equivalent to AU 1001.1 on the change of abbots in 
Armagh, so the second case, that of Muirecan, would perhaps not been retrospectively calculable. 

50 Mac Niocaill, The Medieval Irish Annals, 27. Mac Shamhrain (Church and Polity, 3-4) has 
noticed a similar stratum of Laigin material in AFM and the Clonmacnoise group from the ninth 
to eleventh century. 
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There is in CS a certain Meath or Leinster element, from the late eleventh century 
at least, which I have not been able to identify exactly. T[=AT] also has a substan- 
tial amount of Leinster material of which a great deal seems to be centred on what 
is now central Leinster: in 1024 the text remarks that ‘Donn Sléibhe son of Mael 
Mordha, king of Ui Faelain, came [his italics] on a plundering expedition into Ui 
Failghe’, and there are other references in the eleventh century to persons from 
other provinces ‘coming’ into Leinster. The compiler of the text at this period shows 
himself well acquainted with the internal affairs of Ui Faelain, Brega, Ui Failghe, 
Tethba, and Mide; but whether we should posit a separate source for this material, 
or whether Clonmacnoise involvement in Leinster affairs is a sufficient explanation, 
is not yet clear. 


More recently, Dumville considered these items in more detail, arguing that 
the unique Meath and Laigin items were part of the ‘core’ chronicle, and that 
while CS and AT both have Laigin and east Midland items, there are more in 
AT.*! His preferred explanation of this pattern was not the loss of material from 
an ancestor of CS, but that more than one chronicle was kept in Clonmacnoise 
(represented by AT and CS) in or after the eleventh or twelfth century, and that 
this Laigin source, possibly a chronicle (perhaps from Glendalough), was incor- 
porated differently into these chronicles, with this situation potentially compli- 
cated by ‘differences which must arise from transmission and redaction rather 
than from independent reporting’.* For the eleventh century the implication of 
Dumville’s argument is that there was a separate Laigin chronicle which was 
later incorporated into AT and CS, so it is necessary to assess the evidence for 
the existence of this chronicle. In the previous chapter I argued that CS and 
AT do not represent different Clonmacnoise chronicles in the eleventh century; 
instead their differences can largely be explained by changes made to them in 
the twelfth century or later. As a result, it is probably best to take the evidence 
of CS and AT together. 

The main reason stated by Mac Niocaill in support of a separate source for 
the Laigin items in AT (and perhaps CS) is that there are items, such as the AT 
1024.4 example he gave, where people are said to have ‘come’ into Laigin.>? 
There are, indeed, a number of examples where the verbs of movement féit and 
do-icc are employed in various forms, sometimes for Laigin items. 

Techt, the verbal noun of téit (‘goes’), but later also of do-tét (‘comes’), and 
do-icc (O.Ir. ‘comes to, approaches’, Mid.Ir. “comes’), translated by Mac Niocaill 
as ‘comes’ in his example in AT 1024.4, is found as do te(a)cht in Laigin items in 
AT 1024.4, AT 1080.1 and AT 1084.3 (CS 1084.1), but there are more examples 
involving people travelling to other places and areas, such as Munster, Armagh, 
and Lough Ree, which casts doubt on its usefulness for identifying the perspec- 
tive of the chroniclers.*4 Indeed, in only two cases is there any other indicator of 
the writer’s perspective. One is CS 1030.2 (AT 1030.1), Flaitbertach .H. Nell do 


51 Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 163-5. 

52. Thid., 165, 172-3, 182. The quote is from 173. 

53. Mac Niocaill, The Medieval Irish Annals, 27. 

54 See DIL, s.v. techt, téit, do-tét, and do-icc. Teacht is also found in CS 922.6 (to Lough Ree), 
CS 936.3 (to Lough Ree), AT 987.2 (for a cattle plague) (CS 987.3 instead has na tudchadh, 
‘had not come’, the perf. 3sg. of do-tét), CS 1013.5 (Munster), AT 1037.1 (also CS 1037.1) (to 
Armagh) and in AT 1082.2, where CS 1080.2 correctly has do tuitim ‘fell’. Another potential 
Laigin example, AT 1047.3, has Laigen in AT, but Luigne in CS 1047.2, which is likely to be the 
original reading (Hennessy, Chronicum Scotorum, 276, n. 2). 
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teacht do Roim. This is followed in the next annal by CS 1031.1, Flaitbertach 
.H. Nell do tiachtain 6 Roimh (‘Flaithbertach Ua Néill returned from Rome’), 
which makes it clear that do teacht here means ‘went’, or the vaguer ‘travelled’, 
rather than ‘came’.*° 

The other is AT 987.2, equivalent to CS 987.3, which has na tudchadh, 
‘had not come’, with the perf. 3sg. prototonic form of do-tét instead of AT’s 
do theacht. This is about the beginning of the cattle plague. CS states ‘that is, 
the Maelgarb, the same which had not come before’ (.i. an Mailgarb, an cetnai 
na tudchadh riam), whereas AT have ‘that is, the unusual/extraordinary (Stokes 
has ‘unknown’) Maelgarb, came for the first time’ (.7. maelgarb anaicenta do 
theacht ar tus). It is clear that both of these versions derive from the same note, 
but it is difficult to determine what the original reading was, so it is unclear if do 
theacht was included in the tenth century or much later. Overall, it is likely that 
in most cases techt was still considered to mean ‘going’, or ‘travelling’ rather 
than ‘coming’. 

When the usage of the other verb meaning ‘comes’, do-icc (‘comes, reaches, 
takes place’) is studied, since it could indicate the perspective of the writer, it 
is Connaught and Mide that are the focus, not Laigin.*° In CS 1047.2 a famine 
‘comes’ to the Ulaid, but in AT 1048.13 the destination is Mide, in AT 1079.4 
(CS 1079.5) Mide or Dublin, in AT 1089.1 Ath Luain (modern Athlone by the 
Shannon south of Lough Ree), and in AT 1063.5 south of the Shannon, indicating 
a Mide interest, while Connaught is the destination in AT 1067.5 (CS 1067.4, 
‘coming’ from Bréifne), as well as in AT 1088.1 and AT 1088.3. Those after 1060 
probably reflect the perspective of Clonmacnoise chroniclers on the border of 
Connaught and Mide, with affiliations in both regions.°’ 

However, there are a large number of Laigin items in the Clonmacnoise group 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries, although only a few contain detailed informa- 
tion about ecclesiastical affairs. Glendalough is the subject of one of these (AT 
984.3, CS 984.3), and there are a number of other items (not including obits of 
Glendalough ecclesiastics) concerning that centre, although many are possibly- 
or definitely-shared.** These include three specific references to people dying 
there; such statements are unusual elsewhere except for Clonmacnoise, Armagh 
and Dublin.*? However, Kildare is another Laigin centre for which there are a 


55 Another possible example of this meaning for techt is found in CS 922.6, which states that the 
Vikings of Limerick went and plundered Clonmacnoise before going to Lough Ree, ocus tect doib 
for Loch Ribh (literally ‘and techt by them upon Lough Ree’). Given that the item was probably 
written at Clonmacnoise, as well as the relative geographical positions of Limerick and Lough 
Ree in relation to Clonmacnoise, it is more likely that techt means ‘going’ in this case. Of the 
nine items in this annal, items 7—9 are not found in AU; therefore it is possible that CS 922.6 was 
part of the ‘Clonmacnoise Chronicle’ added to the end of annals after 1060. 

56 Tiachtain, the verbal noun of do-icc, clearly means ‘coming’ in the possibly-shared CS 1031.1, 

and in AT 1051.9, while the preterite and perfect forms, tdnic and tancatar, are twice used to be 

the opposite of co ndeachaid (‘so that he went’, from ¢éit), in the possibly-shared AT 992.1 (CS 

992.1) and the definitely-shared CS 999.4. 

AT 1048.13, which may have a pro-Delbna perspective, is the last item in the annal, making it 

likely that it was added after 1060. 

AT 983.2 (CS 983.2), AT 984.3 (CS 984.3), AT 1043.3 (CS 1043.2), AT 1043.4, AT 1095.2, 

AT 1098.2, the possibly-shared AT 1020.3, AT 1030.13 (CS 1030.11), and AT 1029.4, and the 

definitely-shared CS 1013.4. 

59 The three items are AT 1043.3 (CS 1043.2), AT 1098.2 (CS 1099.2), and the possibly-shared AT 
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considerable number of items before 1050, so this could potentially be a centre 
of recording, as well or instead. 

It is difficult to determine the significance of these potential Laigin sources, 
although one method is to study the style of the items, to consider whether they 
differ significantly from others in AT and CS. One notable feature of some Laigin 
items is the occurrence of the word termonn, a term (usually accompanied by 
the saint or place-name) denoting an ecclesiastical area around a church, which 
is used for Laigin places more than other parts of Ireland.®' In the tenth and 
eleventh centuries it is mainly found in AT, at AT 984.3, 1043.3 and 1043.4 for 
Glendalough, at AT 1048.10 for Kildare, and AT 1080.2 for Cell Achaid (Co. 
Offaly). However, it also occurs in items for places elsewhere: in AT 1023.8 for 
Clonmacnoise, in AT 1025.6 for Fobar (modern Fore, Co. Westmeath), and in a 
possibly-shared item at AT 1043.6 for Termonn Da Beocc (in Co. Donegal). 
While the use of fermonn for Laigin, mainly Glendalough, items denotes a 
greater than normal interest in these ecclesiastical areas, the term’s use for events 
in Mide indicates that the Laigin items were written by the same chroniclers as 
the main text of AT and CS’s ancestor. 

However, there are two sets of duplicate items involving the Laigin, which 
could be used as evidence for a separate chronicle, but they could be items shared 
between AU and the Clonmacnoise group, since they display verbal similarities 
with the equivalent items in AU. The first is the killing of Domnall Claen mac 
Lorcain, king of the Laigin, by Ui Chennselaig, which is found in two versions: 
one in CS 984.1 and AT 984.1 and the other in CS 984.4 and AU 984.3 (see 
below). 


AT 984.1 CS 984.1 
Domnall Claen Domnall Claon, Ri Laigen, 
do marbadh la do marbad la 
hAedh mac Eachthigirn Aodh mac Ectigern, 
do Uib Cennsealaig. dUibh Censiolaigh. 
AU 984.3 CS 984.4 
Domnall Cloen, ri Laigen Domnall mac Lorcain, Ri 
Laigen 
o Huib Cennselaig occisus est 
occisus est. 0 Ibh Censilaigh. 


It is likely that AT 984.1 and CS 984.1, sharing virtually identical vocabulary, 
represent the original Clonmacnoise-group item, while the second item in CS, 
found at the end of the annal, was a later addition, incorporated without realising 
that there was already an item for the same event. The similarities in vocabulary 
between this item and AU 984.3 could indicate that CS 984.4 was added from 


1030.13 (CS 1030.11). In all three cases CS lacks the reference to Glendalough, which contrasts 
to the general retention of Glendalough items in CS 804—911 (see above, 62). 

60 Kildare is mentioned in CS 917.3, CS 918.2, CS 926.3, AT 999.2 (CS 999.3), AT 1022.7, AT 
1024.4, AT 1048.10, and in the possibly-shared CS 928.3, AT 982.2 (CS 982.2), AT 1020.3 and 
AT 1041.7. 

61 For the varying usage of termonn, see Etchingham, Church Organisation, 158, 161, 174. 

62 The term is not generally found in the equivalent items in CS, but CS does use it in CS 984.3 
(the equivalent of AT 984.3), which makes it likely that the other items and references to termonn 
were removed from CS at a late stage because they are mainly found in items about plundering 
or were viewed as unnecessary detail. 
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AU, but the differences in the name of Domnall, with AU having Cloen whereas 
CS has mac Lorcain, could indicate that they share a common source, which 
could either be an ancestor of AU or a Laigin text, drawn upon independently 
by both. 

The other duplicate occurs in AT 1052.2 (CS 1052.1) and AT 1052.5, which 
repeats the statement that Diarmait mac Maile na mBo took the kingship of 
Dublin from the foreigners.® As it is unlikely, because of the different phrasing of 
the two items, that the duplication was due to scribal error, it is probable that two 
sources were employed, and that AT 1052.5, at the end of the annal, was a later 
addition. An earlier duplicate in AT and CS, of the obituary notice of Coemgen 
of Glendalough, is perhaps an indication of whence this source came. The obits 
in AT kl 124.1 and CS [617].1, found in the annal equivalent to AU [618], give 
the detail that Coemgen died in his 120th year, whereas AT kl 127.8 and CS 
[622].2, the equivalents of AU [622].5 and probably derived from the ‘Chronicle 
of Ireland’, do not. This addition provides stronger evidence that some written 
information entered the Clonmacnoise-group text from Glendalough. 

However, Glendalough has too few items outside final position to have been 
a major source for the chronicle forming the main bulk of the Clonmacnoise 
group in the tenth and eleventh centuries. While CS does have four Glendalough 
obits also found in AU, three could be from the ‘Clonmacnoise Chronicle’ added 
at the end of the annal: CS 973.5 is in final position, CS 957.4 and 1014.9 
are followed by unique items in final position, leaving only 1003.2 in medial 
position, in an annal with five items. Of the items not found in AU, CS 952.3 
and AT 1043.4 occur in medial position, but CS 930.5 and 983.2 (AT 983.2) 
are found in final position.“ Given that the majority of Glendalough events and 
the two Laigin duplicates are placed in final position, most of the Glendalough 
items were probably included after 1060 from a ‘Clonmacnoise Chronicle’, so 
there is little evidence that Laigin items or the main chronicle itself before 1060 
(represented mainly by items in initial or medial positions) were derived from a 
Glendalough chronicle. However, there is a relatively high degree of interest in 
Laigin affairs, in particular in Glendalough, which indicates that that ecclesias- 
tical establishment was probably a centre of recording providing information for 
the Clonmacnoise-group chroniclers from at least the late tenth century to the 
mid-eleventh century at least.°° 


63 AT 1052.1 (and CS 1052.1) is a long item: Crech la mac Mail na mBo a Fini Gall, cor’ loisc in 
tir o Ath Cliath co hAilbine, acht nocho tarraidh bu, co ndernsat scandracha mora imon dun, du 
a torchair ile ille 7 anund, co ndechaidh ri Gall tar muir .i. Eachmarcach mac Ragnaill, 7 rogab 
mac Mail na mBo rige Gall da eissi’, while AT 1052.5, Mac Mail na mB6 do gabail righi Atha 
Cliath ar écin, only corresponds to the last part. 

64 Another event is in medial position in CS 984.3, but in final position in AT 984.3. 

65 Apart from the statement that Derbforgaill, daughter of Tadc son of Gilla Patraic, mother of 
Muirchertach Ua Briain king of Munster, died in Glendalough (AT 1098.2, CS 1099.2 (uncor- 
rected date)), Glendalough does not appear in eleventh-century items apart from normal obits in 
AT or CS after AT 1043.4. 

66 See Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 182, where links between Clonmacnoise and Glen- 
dalough are noted. A close relationship between Glendalough and Clonmacnoise centres, as 
indicated through the amicable relationship of saints Ciaran of Clonmacnoise and Céemgen of 
Glendalough portrayed in the hagiography, could provide the context for such a process, although 
the date of the various Lives and the relevant episodes, as well as their interpretation, are not 
certain (See Kehnel, Clonmacnois, 16-22, 61—3, and Mac Shamhrain, Church and Polity, 138-41, 
for a discussion of the relationship between Clonmacnoise and Glendalough). 
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Clonard, however, could explain most of the pattern of interest for the tenth 
and early eleventh century at least. There are a number of unique and common 
items concerning this centre throughout this period, including one item about the 
granting of freedom to Clonard by Congalach mac Maile Mithig in CS 951.5. A 
number of Clonard ecclesiastics receive obits, but there is not a complete abbatial 
series.°’ However, given the Clonmacnoise provenance of the chronicle and the 
abbreviation done to an ancestor of CS, completeness of record should not be 
expected. Non-obituary events involving Clonard are found in CS 939.3, 951.5, 
972.2, AT 1040.4 and 1050.10, which is the last Clonard event recorded in the 
eleventh-century sections of AT and CS. 

The main evidence for a Clonard source lies in the interests of CS in this 
section, which correspond in many ways with what might be expected of the 
Clonard community. Clonard is located in Mide just to the west of Brega, but is 
still in the Boyne valley. It was one of the major monasteries in Mide, with close 
links to Clann Cholmain, which would explain why Congalach may have been 
trying to use his power and patronage to create or maintain ecclesiastical allies 
in Mide by granting freedom to Clonard. Betha Adamndin states that Congalach 
granted freedom to the churches of Patrick, Finnian and Ciaran, which is inter- 
preted in that text as an attack on the Columban paruchia.® The fact that the 
CS version of this event only mentions Clonard is evidence for a Clonard-based 
perspective in that chronicle. A further link is that Congalach’s uncle, Ferdom- 
nach mac Flannacain, was abbot of Clonard from 926 to 932. This friendly rela- 
tionship also partially explains why CS displays such an interest in Congalach’s 
family, but the continued recording of this dynasty’s news could also have been 
a result of Clonard’s geographical position between the centres of power of both 
Clann Cholmain and Sil nAeda Slaine, which would have produced an interest 
in these groups. 

The position and interests of Clonard could also explain the high number 
of items about Laigin, and the Dublin Vikings. The relatively high number of 
Laigin items, especially concerning Kildare and the Ui Failgi in the north of 
Laigin, could be accounted for by Clonard’s close proximity, and the existence 
of a number of foundations around Kildare which were supposedly founded by 
St Finnian of Clonard.” A series of brief items on the plundering of Kildare by 
the Vikings and others can largely explain the high number for that centre in 
the tenth century, but, because of Kildare’s prominence, this need not indicate 
that a source was based there.”! There is also a general interest in Scandinavian 
Dublin in the Clonmacnoise group, to the extent that changes in the kingship 


67 As well as abbots and coarbs, bishops of Clonard are found at CS 921.4, 1028.1 (AT 1028.1), 
a tanaise (second abbot) at CS 924.3. Abbots found in AU but not the Clonmacnoise group are 
given obits in AU 932.1, 942.6, 944.5, 993.1, 1043.4, 1048.2. 

68 Betha Adamndin, §6 (edd. and trans. Herbert and O Riain, Betha Adamndin, 50-1, and for a 
discussion see 13-16). 

69 Jbid., 15. A poem, which states that Congalach expelled Fergal mac Oengusa, king of Mide, from 
Clonard, could also be evidence that Congalach was involved with Clonard (ibid., 16). 

70 See Hughes, ‘The cult of St. Finnian’, 13-17, 20, for evidence that a Laigin association was an 
important part of the cult of Finnian of Clonard before the ninth century. 

71 Seven — CS 917.3, 918.2, 926.3, 964.2, CS 999.3 (AT 999.2), AT 1022.7 and AT 1024.4 — of 
these involve Kildare being plundered, leaving obits at CS 931.4, CS 981.3 (AT 981.1) and CS 
1042.1 (AT 1042.2). The only Kildare item in final position, AT 1048.10, describes Kildare being 
attacked, but also states that Clonard was plundered in revenge. Given that it is the third item 
from the end of the annal it is tempting to argue that this was part of a Clonard source. 
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there receive comment.” While Clonard does not seem to have been particularly 
a target of the Dublin Vikings’ attacks after 911, the political role of these Scan- 
dinavians in the whole region, especially their interaction with kings in Brega 
and Ui Néill over-kings, would probably have been sufficient to account for these 
items.” 

A ‘Clonard Chronicle’ could also explain the distribution of interest in 
Connaught before the late tenth century (when Connaught items become more 
common both in unique items and items shared with AU which are not in final 
position). Apart from kings of Connaught and their sons, and kings of Bréifne, 
who were important enough to be found in both AU and CS, the only other 
group found in CS before 980 is Luigne Connacht, a relatively minor northern 
Connaught kingship in County Sligo. Obits for their kings are found in CS 922.4 
and 946.2, as well as at CS 989.4 (and AT 989.4, in final position) and CS 1023.7, 
which is AT 1023.10 (duplicated at CS 1024.5, AT 1024.9). Although there 
were a few people from Luigne Connacht involved in Clonmacnoise, there is 
no evidence for a connection in the first half of the tenth century which would 
account for this specific interest.”> Clonmacnoise had a range of links with many 
Connaught peoples, especially Ui Briuin Ai and Ui Fiachrach Aidne, so it would 
be expected that other Connaught groups and possibly lesser members of Ui 
Brivin Ai and Ui Fiachrach Aidne would have received obits if the chronicle 
had been based in Clonmacnoise.”° However, it is possible that at some point, 
perhaps in the late eighth century, Achonry had been granted to Clonard by the 
king of Luigne Connacht, and that links between the two places were maintained 
into the tenth century.” The Irish Life of Finnian of Clonard also linked Druim 
etir da Loch in Tirerril and land in the territory of Cairpre Mor, both in northern 
Connaught, to St Finnian.”* Given Clonard’s more localised interest in northern 
Connaught, the focus on the Luigne Connacht in the tenth century is evidence 
for a Clonard, rather than Clonmacnoise, chronicle, as the source for these items. 

This theory agrees to some extent with a proposal by Geardid Mac Niocaill, 
since he argued that a ‘Clonard Chronicle’ formed the basis for the Clonmac- 
noise group as late as ca 960, as well as being a major source for AU until the 
mid-tenth century.” While Mac Niocaill did not produce detailed evidence to 
underpin these claims, his argument seems to have rested on three bases: first 
that both AU and the Clonmacnoise group have an element centred on Meath (in 
its wider sense including Brega) and similar geographical interests; secondly that 


72 See 76, 77, 84, 97-8. 

73 AU 997.3 has the only recorded reference to an attack by the Vikings on Clonard after 911, but 
Clonard was plundered three times in the ninth century by the Vikings (Etchingham, Viking 
Raids, 33). 

74 J am uncertain whether the following kings of Luigne refer to people of the Connaught or Mide 
group: CS 966.2, CS 985.2, CS 1013.2, AT 1059.4, AT 1059.5. CS 1047.2 (AT 1047.3) probably 
concerns the Luigne rather than Laigen as it is found in AT (see above 81 n.54). Considering 
that the Luigne in Mide were based near to Clonard both possible groups of Luigne would fit the 
concept of a ‘Clonard Chronicle’. 

75 Kehnel, Clonmacnois, 294. 

76 Tbid., 48, 86-7, 93-105, and esp. 293-4. 

77 Hughes, ‘The cult of St Finnian’, 22. 

78 Ibid. 

79 Mac Niocaill, The Medieval Irish Annals, 21-4. 
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AU and the Clonmacnoise group shared a common source until as late as the 
mid-tenth century; and thirdly that Clonard itself is prominent in these annals.®° 

On the first point, between 912 and the late tenth century AU and CS do 
display similar geographical interests, but this does not necessarily indicate that 
they were a single source, because two different chronicles could be kept in the 
same region. On the second, it is likely that Mac Niocaill based his view that AU 
and CS shared a single source on this correspondence of interest between AU and 
the Clonmacnoise group, the existence of a minority of items that are textually 
similar (the possibly- and definitely-shared items), and the possibility that CS 
underwent rewriting.*' While it is likely that CS has been somewhat revised, the 
evidence presented in this chapter concerning the unique material in CS indi- 
cates that CS was a separate chronicle from 912 onwards. Circa 960 may have 
been chosen by Mac Niocaill as the date in which the ‘Clonard Chronicle’ was 
incorporated into the Clonmacnoise group because of the change in geographical 
interests at roughly this time away from Brega and Conaille. 

The third argument is partially justifiable in the tenth century between 912 
and ca 960; while Clonard is quite prominent in CS in the tenth century, there 
is only an unremarkable series of obits for members of its community in AU, 
in stark contrast to the detailed items that ecclesiastics in Brega, Conaille and 
Armagh receive during the same period.® It is quite possible that a Clonard 
chronicle underlies most of CS in the early tenth century (and perhaps later), 
but the similarities that led to the identification of AU with this same source can 
be explained by the theory proposed in chapter | of this book, that AU was a 
Brega or Conaille chronicle associated with stewards of St Patrick for much of 
this period. As a result there is no strong evidence that a single source underlay 
both AU and CS after 911. 

On the ecclesiastical side, however, Mac Niocaill did note the most likely 
explanation for the detailed Clonmacnoise items in the text: the holding of the 
coarbships of Ciaran of Clonmacnoise and Finnian of Clonard by a single person 
on two occasions in the tenth century, although another instance in the early 
eleventh century is also likely to be significant.*3 These joint office-holders are: 
Colman Conaillech mac Ailella, comarbae of Finnian of Clonard from 888 and 
comarbae of Ciaran from probably 904 until his death in 926; Célechair mac 
Robartaig, comarbae in both places from 952 to 954, probably from 944 in 
Clonard; and Flaithbertach mac Domnaill, abbot of Clonmacnoise from 1003 to 
1014 and abbot of Clonard in 1014. While clearly these individuals alone cannot 


80 Tbid., 22-3. Alfred Smyth’s theory of a ‘Clonard chronicle’ (‘The earliest’, 23-9) forming a 
source in the eighth century may have influenced Mac Niocaill in arguing for a continuation of 
this chronicle in the ninth and tenth centuries. 

81 See chapter 4 for a study of items possibly or definitely shared by AU and the Clonmacnoise 
group. Mac Niocaill (The Medieval Irish Annals, 22-3) also included the evidence of AClon, 
stating that ‘Down to the mid-tenth century Clo [AClon] has almost nothing that is not in U [AU] 
also’ (ibid., 23). However, given that a detailed study of AClon has not so far been undertaken it 
is dangerous to use this evidence. 

82 See chapter | for a detailed discussion of the location of the chronicle underlying AU in the 
tenth century. Clonard ecclesiastics receive obits in AU 922.2, 926.3, 932.1, 942.6, 944.5, 954.6, 
956.4, 973.4, 993.1, 1014.9, 1019.3, 1043.4, 1048.3, and the plundering of Clonard and Kells by 
the Vikings in AU 997.3 is the only other item about Clonard from 912 to 1000. The lack of any 
unusual details in these items means that there is no reason to argue that AU was partly a Clonard 
chronicle in this period. 

83 Mac Niocaill, The Medieval Irish Annals, 23. 
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explain the mutual interest between Clonard and Clonmacnoise in this period in 
its entirety, they are the most obvious results of the close connections between 
these important Mide centres, a situation that was paralleled in the hagiography 
of these two saints.** 

The first of these people, Colman Conaillech mac Ailella, is likely to have 
been the most significant.® As his name suggests (and as is stated in CS 926.1), 
Colman was from the Conaille Muirthemne, which could explain the appearance 
in CS of three items on the kings of Conaille in the period from 912 to 926, at 
CS 913.1, 914.4, and 924.4. Elsewhere they only occur in the possibly-shared 
CS 970.2, CS 999.8 (AT 999.6), and AT 1029.4. It is likely that there was a 
special interest in kings of Conaille in exactly the period when Colman was in 
charge of a chronicling centre.’ Colman’s connection to Conaille could also 
explain the creation of the Clonmacnoise-group version of the ‘Chronicle of 
Ireland’, because the other continuation, which survives in AU, was kept in Brega 
or Conaille from 912, and it is possible that the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ was there 
beforehand.*’ The joint abbots of Clonard and Clonmacnoise could account both 
for the creation of the Clonmacnoise group and the high level of interest in Clon- 
macnoise and Clonard from 912 to 1060. An increase in interest in the regions 
around Clonmacnoise from the late-tenth century onwards could indicate that it 
was a Clonmacnoise chronicle at that time, although the implication of this would 
be that two chronicles were kept there, one of which was used after ca 1060 to 
add items to the end of annals, a somewhat less likely possibility. 

While there are more unique and detailed items concerning Clonmacnoise 
that survive, this may be largely due to the transmission of the chronicle in 
Clonmacnoise and later omissions of Clonard items in CS and AT. As has been 
seen, evidence for a reduction in the number of Clonard items can be found in CS 
804—911.88 In that section there are still some Clonard items in CS, but on two 
occasions where AU contains references to churches, including Clonard, held in 
plurality, CS only mentions the other church.® Also, excluding these two items, 
CS has only three out of the nine other items concerning Clonard in AU 804-911. 
While this is not as great a loss as for some other centres such as Bangor, it is 
still much higher than for Clonmacnoise, Armagh, Kildare, Glendalough, Fobar, 
and Iona.” It would seem that Clonard items had less chance of survival than 
some of the other major ecclesiastical centres.?! 


84 Kehnel, Clonmacnois, 59-61. 

85 Paul Byrne (‘The community of Clonard’, 164) has suggested that Colman mac Ailella may have 
brought a chronicle from Clonard to Clonmacnoise. While my impression of AU and CS in the 
period from 804 to 912 is that there is little detailed information that would be evidence for a 
‘Clonard Chronicle’ before 912 underlying both AU and CS, this possibility merits further study. 

86 Events involving Conaille are also found in CS 1002.6 (AT 1002.1), AT 1028.3, CS 1084.5, AT 
1091.6 and 1093.2, but other participants in the recorded events probably explain the references 
to this region and people, although members of Colman Conaillech’s family, including Bresal 
Conaillech, comarbae of Ciaran (ob. 1030), were active in Clonmacnoise at least until the mid- 
eleventh century, so some links with Conaille may have remained (see Kehnel, Clonmacnois, 
258-61, and n. 88). 

87 See chapter 1 and Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle of Ireland, 1. 9-15. 

88 See above, 62 n.78. 

89 AU 834.1 refers to Armagh and Clonard where CS 834.1 mentions only Armagh, and AU 885.7 
refers to Clonard and Dam Liacc (Duleek) where CS 885.4 mentions only Dam Liacc. 

90 See above, 62. 

91 The possibility should be raised that the process of omission had taken place at Clonmacnoise by 
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Overall, then, there are a few factors which make a Clonard source underlying 
AT and CS (but not AU) more probable for at least part of the tenth century than 
a chronicle maintained at Clonmacnoise. The concentration on events further east 
than Mide in the tenth century, the interest in Luigne Connacht, and the trans- 
mission of material from the Clonmacnoise group to Armagh concerning Brega, 
Laigin, Conaille and Ulaid events are far more explicable as the results of a 
chronicle being kept at Clonard than one maintained at Clonmacnoise. Also, if a 
number of ecclesiastical centres were granted freedom by Congalach mac Maile 
Mithig, the fact that only Clonard was mentioned in CS 951.5 indicates that 
the chronicler had a Clonard, rather than Clonmacnoise, perspective, although it 
would be dangerous to assume that all such grants took place on one occasion, 
or that a similar Clonmacnoise item could not have been lost. 

Determining when the putative Clonard source ended is problematic, since 
the number of items which support this theory is not high. The lower number 
of items per annal in both AT and CS from 1060 to 1100 makes it difficult to 
compare the evidence of this period with earlier sections, especially concerning 
the position of items in the annal. However, after 1060 the secular obit record 
of the north-east and Brega in AT is confined largely to the major kingships of 
Cenél nEogain, Cenél Conaill, Ulaid, Airgialla, Brega (and the Gailenga), with 
few minor kingships receiving items, but in Mide, Tethba and Connaught lesser 
kingships continue to be noted in obits.%* This combination of geographical and 
textual change could be explained as the result of a change from a Clonard to a 
Clonmacnoise source. While this theory is tempting, it is also possible that the 
changes ca 1060 instead reflect a change in chronicling practice in Clonmac- 
noise, perhaps caused by a new contemporary annalist there having different 
interests and contacts from earlier chroniclers at that centre. 

It is very likely, then, that the text underlying the Clonmacnoise group was 
kept in Clonmacnoise by ca 1060, if not before. The evidence for a Clonard 
source is weaker in the late tenth century and later, but there are still items which 
hint at a continuing interest in that centre. Greater certainty on this issue could 
only arise if the subjects of all the items in AT and CS are compared, if nuances 
of interest are further investigated to see whether and when there is a shift away 
from Clonard, and when the items of the two chronicle sources underlying the 
Clonmacnoise group are identified more exactly. 


Conclusion 


Overall, the evidence indicates that from 912, or soon after, a copy of the “‘Chron- 
icle of Ireland’ was made, probably under the auspices of Colman Conaillech 
mac Ailella, joint abbot of Clonard and Clonmacnoise. For much of the tenth 


the time of the common source of AT and CS, but this is difficult to test with our current state of 
knowledge of the chronicles’ development. 

92 After 1060 in Mide and Tethba the following minor groups have obits in AT: Fir Chell (1071.3), 
Calraige (1081.1), Delbna Bethra (1089.2), Luigne (1095.6), Muinter Mailsinna (1094.9), Sil 
Ronain (1100.5). In Connaught the following minor groups have obits in AT: Sil nAnmchada 
(1069.1), Ui Maine (1074.2), Umaill (1094.10), Ui Amalngid, Ui Fiachrach and Cera (1096.3). 
However, in Brega only kings of Brega (1061.5, 1061.8, 1093.1) and Gailenga (1065.5, 1091.7) 
receive obits, and in the north-east only Dal nAraidi (1065.4) and Fernmag (1093.2). 
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century it was probably kept at Clonard, but close links between Clonard and 
Clonmacnoise could account for the continuing Clonard and Clonmacnoise inter- 
ests of this chronicle; therefore it will be described as the ‘Clonard-Clonmacnoise 
Chronicle’. It is even possible that, if the chronicle was kept with the abbots of 
Clonard, that the chronicle was sometimes maintained in Clonmacnoise when 
there were joint abbacies. From the 970s onwards there is still some evidence for 
a Clonard source, but it is less strong; at some point before ca 1060 it became 
a ‘Clonmacnoise Chronicle’. Certainly by ca 1060 the nature of the chronicle 
changes, and from this point onwards it was clearly a text kept in Clonmacnoise. 
Soon after 1060 a large number of items were added to it, usually at the end of 
annals, from a different chronicle kept at Clonmacnoise perhaps from the eighth 
century onwards, and the result was then continued at Clonmacnoise and used 
as a source for AI and the Cogad.*? Some items derived from Glendalough were 
probably included at this stage as well, but most of the Laigin items may have 
come from the source kept at Clonard and Clonmacnoise. However, it is also 
possible that some of the unique Clonmacnoise-group items were included later 
than this, from chronicles, king-lists or other sources. 

It is likely, therefore, that the Clonmacnoise-group texts do represent the exist- 
ence of two chronicles, but not in the way Dumville envisaged. As was argued in 
the previous chapter, the differences between AT and CS pointed out by Dumville 
at least for the section before 1100 are probably understandable by postulating 
late changes made after the common source of AT and CS ended (between ca 
1113 and the mid-fourteenth century), rather than supposing that they each repre- 
sent contemporary chronicles kept by different factions in Clonmacnoise. Instead 
it is possible that the Clonmacnoise-group texts are the product of a compilation 
of two sources perhaps soon after ca 1060: one a continuation of the ‘Chronicle 
of Ireland’ probably kept mainly at Clonard and then Clonmacnoise (by ca 1060), 
and the other a ‘Clonmacnoise Chronicle’, which perhaps had been in existence 
from as early as the eighth century. 


93 Hughes, Early Christian Ireland, 138-40. For the use of a Clonmacnoise-group source for AI, see 
above 13-14, and Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 56-66; Ni Mhaonaigh, ‘Cogad Gdedel 
re Gallaib and the annals’, 104-26, esp. 117-18, 125. 
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SHARED ITEMS IN 
THE ‘ANNALS OF ULSTER’ AND 
THE CLONMACNOISE GROUP, A.D. 912-1100 


The preceding chapters have largely been concerned with determining the 
location of the chronicles underlying AU, AT and CS, and how the Clonmac- 
noise-group text may have been altered to create the versions which now exist. 
However, there is still a major textual issue about the chronicles in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries to be resolved: the existence of items from 912 to 1100 
(particularly before about 1060) written with substantially the same vocabulary, 
phrases, and content in both AU and the Clonmacnoise group, which would not 
be expected in chronicles written completely independently (see appendix 2 for 
a list of these items). In order to understand these seemingly problematic items 
it is necessary to consider wider issues about the production of the Irish annals, 
with the result that the study has potential implications not only for the signifi- 
cance of the shared items, but also for how we perceive the Irish annals in terms 
of their reliability. 

There are a number of items in the period from 912 to 1100 which are found 
in AU and the Clonmacnoise group in similar wording, suggesting that AU and 
the Clonmacnoise group were not reporting these events independently. These 
items were commented on and briefly discussed by Kathryn Grabowski, who 
wrote that:! 


From perhaps the middle of the tenth century, and lasting for about a century, a 
different relationship may be observed between AU and the Clonmacnoise group. 
Sufficient entries exhibit close similarity or identity to indicate either the use of a 
common source or, perhaps more likely, contamination of AU by a Clonmacnoise- 
group text now lost (just as later the bulk of the collations which constitute AU? 
derive from the comparison of AU with another such text). 


However, Grabowski did not go into much more detail to substantiate this, 
except for giving the example of AU 1054.7 and AT 1054.3, which describe the 
same event with the same vocabulary. When the record from 912 to 1100 of 
the different chronicles is compared, a corpus of items which are definitely- or 
possibly-shared is produced. Thirty-five items have been classified as definitely- 
shared by AU and the Clonmacnoise group. The first of these occurs at AU 
933, which is CS 933.1, and the last is AU 1054.7, AT 1054.3, CS 1054.2. The 
following is an example where the differences between the items in AU and CS 
are very minor, whereas the similarity in vocabulary, and order, including the 


1 Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 56. 
2 Ibid. 
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common use of .7. to introduce the same people, is so striking that it cannot be 
due to chance: 


AU 962.1: Crech la Flaithbertach m. Conchobair, la righ nAiligh, i nDal nAraide 
cor inder Condire conid tarthetar Ulaidh coro marbad ann 7 a da brathair, i. 
Tadhg 7 Cond, 7 alii multi.? 

CS 962.1: Crech la Flaithbertach mac Concupair, la righ nAilig, a nDal 
nAraidhe, gur indir Condere go ttarradh Uladh forra gur marbadh ann ocus 
a da derbrathair .i. Tadg ocus Conn.‘ 


There are also 177 possibly-shared items, found throughout the period, 
although there is a far lower concentration of these after ca 1060, with only 
13 occurring from 1060 to 1100. Many of these are obituary notices, which 
contrasts with the low number of such items classified as definitely-shared. This 
is presumably explained by the shortness of obit items, which results in a lack 
of sufficient detail required to be certain that they shared a common source; 
where there is only a name, title and death phrase given, then the correspondence 
could instead be due to contemporary knowledge and the independent use of 
the same chronicle terminology.° The uncertainty regarding these items weakens 
their usefulness as evidence, even though some may have been derived from a 
common source; therefore, the following discussion focuses on the definitely- 
shared items, although the possibly-shared record will occasionally be discussed 
where relevant. 

There are three main possibilities which could account for the shared items: 
it has been argued in the previous chapter that one of these, that the ‘Chronicle 
of Ireland’, the common source of AU and the Clonmacnoise group, actually 
continued as late as the mid-eleventh century, is very unlikely.® There is strong 
evidence that at about 911 there was a significant change in the pattern of unique 
material in CS as well as a divergence in the contents in terms of order and 
vocabulary (apart from the shared items under discussion), which all indicate that 
AU and the Clonmacnoise group became separate sources soon after 911. The 
second possibility is that the shared items were originally part of only one chron- 
icle, the ancestor of either AU or the Clonmacnoise group, or perhaps another 
independent chronicle source, and were then subsequently added to the other 
set(s) of annals at a later date. The third option is similar to the second, but that 
the borrowing of chronicle items was contemporary, perhaps even as part of the 
process of news dissemination.’ 

To determine which of these possibilities is correct, a number of aspects of 
the shared items will be considered, including whether they are present in ALC, 
AI and Cogad Gadedel re Gallaibh, to provide date parameters on their inclusion, 


3 ‘A raid by Flaithbertach son of Conchobor, by the king of Ailech, in Dal Araide and he plundered 
Condairi; and the Ulaid came upon him, and he and his two kinsmen, that is, Tadc and Conn, and 
many others, were killed.’ 

4 “A raid by Flaithbertach son of Conchobor, by the king of Ailech, in Dal Araide and he plundered 
Condairi; and the Ulaid came upon him, and he and his two kinsmen, that is, Tadc and Conn, were 
killed.” 

5 For example, see the obit at AU 1025.3, AT 1025.7 and CS 1025.1, all of which have (with ortho- 
graphical variation) Méel Sechnaill Got, ri Mide, do éc. 

6 See above, 67—72. 

7 It is possible that both contemporary and later borrowing accounts for these items, so a simple 
pattern will not necessarily emerge. 
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as well as the position in the annals, the vocabulary and interests of the shared 
items. This will allow a more detailed picture to be built up of the textual history 
and possible origins of the corpus of shared items. 


Dating the inclusion of the shared items 


The date-ranges for the inclusion of these items can be determined to some 
extent by their presence in a number of other chronicles which share common 
ancestors with AU, AT and CS. AU and ALC are derived from a common source 
up to the 1220s, but it is uncertain when after this the texts became independent.’ 
ALC begins with the annal for A.D. 1014, but after then it follows AU closely, 
having most of AU’s items and being virtually identical in wording to AU.2 ALC 
has all the definitely-shared items found in AU after 1013, indicating that all of 
these were part of AU and ALC’s common source. These items occur in ALC 
in virtually the same form as in AU, but where ALC and AU differ, it is usually 
ALC that is divergent, with AU retaining the wording found in AT and CS.!° 
These patterns show that the vocabulary of the definitely-shared items in AU was 
largely unchanged between the common source shared with ALC and the writing 
of the surviving manuscript. 

In the case of AU 1015.7 (CS 1015.7) we can be more exact in dating when 
this item was included in AU. This item, an account of the killing of Aed Ua 
Ruaire by Tadc, king of Connaught, has an extra note appended in AU and ALC, 
which locates this act and then states that it occurred despite the safeguard of 
Bachall Isu, ‘the Staff of Jesus’, which led to his (Tade’s) descendants being 
deprived of the kingship, except only his son Aed.'' This note is disastrously 
incorrect, because Aed (in gai bernaig) mac Taidc’s Ui Chonchobair descendants 
became not only kings of Connaught but also for a while the most powerful kings 
in Ireland in the twelfth century. Aed mac Taidc’s son, Ruaidri, became king after 
the death of Aed mac Airt Uallaig of Ui Britin Bréifne in 1087, so it is very 
unlikely that the note in AU and ALC was written after then. The death of Aed 
mac Taidc’s predecessor, Art Uallach (king of Connaught, son of Aed Ua Ruairc), 
in 1046 produces a terminus post quem for the note in its final form, producing 


8 See Mac Niocaill, The Medieval Irish Annals, 29-32, 347, and Mac Niocaill, ‘Annala Uladh’, 
18. There are some differences, such as the lack of some of AU’s items in ALC and a difference 
in dating from 1194 onwards, but these are unlikely to affect substantially ALC’s usefulness as 
evidence for the eleventh century. 

9 See Mac Niocaill, ‘Anndla Uladh’, for a comparison. 

10 An example of this is ALC 1024.3, which has been substantially rewritten, whereas AU 1024.3 
retains most of the wording of AT and CS. 

11 The note appears in AU as .i. ag Loch Neill i Maigh Ai do fhaesamh na bachla Isu, conid edh 
sin tall righi ara shil cenmotha Aedh a mc. amhain (‘i.e. at Loch Néill in Mag Ai despite being 
under the safeguard of the Bachall fsu. It was that which deprived his seed of kingship, save only 
his son Aed’), the last part of which is expressed in slightly different vocabulary in ALC 1015.5: 
conidh edh sin tallad righe ar a claind, chenmotha Oedh amhdin (‘It was that which deprived 
his descendants of kingship, save only Aed’). It is remotely possible that the Aed in the note is 
referring to Aed Ua Ruairc, king of Ui Britin Bréifne, who died in AU 1066.1 after plundering 
the shrine of Patrick, but he was not the son of the Aed killed in 1015, and there is no need for 
this hypothesis, since the Aed Ua Ruaire who died in 1015 had descendants who were kings of 
Breifne and Connaught. 
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a date range of 1046x1087 for the writing of the note, and also probably for its 
incorporation into an ancestor of AU and ALC. 

The ‘Annals of Inisfallen’, the first hand of which ends in 1092, and Cogad 
Gdedel re Gallaibh, written in the early twelfth century for Muirchertach Ua 
Briain, provide evidence for when the shared items became part of the Clonmac- 
noise group.!? It has been argued by Grabowski that AI included a Clonmacnoise- 
group text which ended at about A.D. 1065. While there is some uncertainty 
regarding the sources of AI, a Clonmacnoise-group text was clearly an important 
source for the period from 912 to 1064.'4 Maire Ni Mhaonaigh has more recently 
argued persuasively that Cogad Gaedel re Gallaibh shares a common source 
with AI, containing a number of items and details no longer found in AI, and 
that the Cogad also includes items derived from the Clonmacnoise group, rather 
than AU.'> This makes it worthwhile, then, to study whether the definitely-shared 
items are also found in AI and Cogad. 

Unfortunately, most of the items in AI have been rewritten or abbreviated, 
making it very difficult to use textual analysis to identify those that must have 
come from the Clonmacnoise group.'® The only definitely-shared item found 
in similar vocabulary in AI is that for the battle of Clontarf in 1014, in which 
Brian’s son and grandson are described in a very similar manner to that in AU, 
especially with the emphasising side used on the same occasion to emphasise 
the pronoun a, ‘his’: 


AI 1014.2: ... 7 amacc Murchad rigdamna Herend, 7 a mc.-side, .i. Tairdelbach 


17 


AU 1014.2:...7amce., .i. Murchad 7 a mc.-sidhe, .i. Toirrdelbach m. Murchada; 
18 


CS 1014.2: . . .et Murchadh mac Briain rigdamna hErenn, .Ixiii. anno aetatis 
suae, et Toirrdelbach mac Murchadha mic Briain . . .'° 


Al’s account is closer to AU than CS, apart from both AI and CS describing 
Murchad as rigdomna Erenn. It is likely that they are all based to some extent 
on common material, but that at a later stage in CS’s textual history the text was 
altered more than in AI and AU. Rigdomna Erenn was probably in the common 
source of AI and CS, but it is uncertain whether it was part of AU originally. 
In addition to this item, a few others in AI are possibly shared with AU and the 
Clonmacnoise group, or provide some indications that they are based on the same 
account.” It is likely that more of the items in similar wording in AU and the 


12 For the date of the writing of Hand 1 of AI, see Mac Airt, The Annals of Inisfallen, xxx—xxxii; 
for the Cogad, see Ni Mhaonaigh, ‘Bréifne bias in Cogad Gdedel re Gallaib’, 135-58 (especially 
156-8) and ‘Cogad Gaedel re Gallaib: some dating considerations’, 354-77, where a date-range 
of 11031113 is proposed. 

13, Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 62-6. 

14 See above, 13-14. 

15 Ni Mhaonaigh, ‘Cogad Gdedel re Gallaib and the annals’. 

16 Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 62-3. 


17 © | and his son Murchad, rigdomna of Ireland, and that one’s own son, that is, Tairdelbach . . .” 
18 *_. and his son, that is, Murchad, and that one’s own son, that is, Tairdelbach son of Murchad . 
19s. and Murchad son of Brian, rigdomna Ireland, in his sixty-third year, and Tairdelbach son of 


Murchad son of Brian...” 
20 These items are: AI 1042.9 (AU 1042.9, but this is not in the Clonmacnoise group); AI 1043.2 
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Clonmacnoise group were also included in AI, but the changes that produced AI 
make it difficult to identify these with certainty. 

Cogad is also a text with few direct verbal parallels with the other chronicles, 
because its author largely rewrote and adapted his sources in order to portray 
the Scandinavians as dominant before the victory of Brian mac Cennétig over 
them at the battle of Clontarf in A.D. 1014.2! However, on a number of occasions 
access to shared items can be suspected. In the Cogad’s account of the battle of 
Clontarf Brian is described as airdri Erenn ocus Alban ocus Saxan ocus Bretan 
ocus iartair Eorpa (‘exalted king of Ireland and Alba, and of the Saxons and 
Britons and western Europe’), which is similar to the corresponding items in CS 
and AU, although these lack ‘of Alba and the Saxons’.”? 

Given that the Cogad ends in A.D. 1014 and focuses on the Vikings, the 
number of definitely-shared items it contains is likely to be low. It does recount 
the plundering of Kells by the Vikings, found in AU 951.3 and CS 951.3, but it 
gives a different number of captives to AU and CS and none of the other places 
in AU and CS are mentioned.” The Cogad also has the plundering expedition 
by Murchad mac Briain into Laigin, found in AU 1013.7 and CS 1013.4. This 
occurs in the Cogad, sharing the use of crech mor, i [Laignib, ro airg in tir and 
a second reference to the plundering of the land also using the words in tir uile 
and ro loisc.** The Cogad also has versions of both the battle of Craeb Telcha 
(AU 1004.5 and CS 1004.3), which is rewritten and abbreviated, and the battle 
of Glenn Mama (AU 999.8, AT 998.1 and 999.3, CS 999.4).*> Apart from these 
the Cogad also describes the events found in AU 978.3, AT 978.2 and CS 978.3, 
in vocabulary which Ni Mhaonaigh has shown is closer to the Clonmacnoise 
group, and AU 1013.2 (CS 1013.2).”° The Cogad, therefore, has a considerable 
proportion of the definitely-shared items before 1015. 

From the study of ALC, AI and the Cogad, it is likely that the definitely- 
shared items were already present in the common ancestor of ALC and AU, and 
at least some in the common source of AI, Cogad, AT and CS which can probably 
be dated to 106492, very soon after the last definitely-shared item in 1054 and 
the sharp reduction in possibly-shared items after ca 1060. It is clear, then, that 
most of the items with shared vocabulary are not due to late medieval borrowing. 


(AU 1043.1, AT 1043.1); AI 1047.2 (AU 1047.1, CS 1047.1); and AI 1052.3 (AU 1052.4, AT 
1052.1). 

21 Ni Mhaonaigh, ‘Cogad Gdedel re Gallaibh and the annals’, 102-3, and 106-17 for examples 
where the Cogad is compared to other chronicles’ items. 

22 Cogad, CXVIII (ed. Todd, Cogad, 208). AU 1014.2 has ardri Gaidhel Erenn 7 Gall 7 Bretan, 
August iartair tuaiscirt Eorpa uile, while CS 1014.2 has airdri Erenn et Gall et Bretan. The title 
in the Cogad agrees with CS in lacking AU’s Gaidhel, but tartair Eorpa is reminiscent of AU’s 
title, and elsewhere Brian is called an tOctavin (ed. Todd, Cogadh, CXV, 205), which could be 
inspired by AU’s August. However, elsewhere again CS has tarthair Eorpa where AU has farthair 
tuaiscert Eorpa, so the Cogaa’s version could indicate further that a Clonmacnoise-group text has 
been used. 

23 Cogad, XXXVII (Todd, Cogadh, 42, 44). 

24 Cogad, LXXXVI (ibid., 150). 

25 Cogad, LXVII and LXXVII (ibid., 110-12, 134, 136-7). 

26 Cogad, XXXIX, LXXXIV (ed. Todd, Cogadh, 46, 146-8). Ni Mhaonaigh, ‘Cogad Gdedel re 
Gallaib and the annals’, 116-17. 
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The position in the annal of the shared items 


The position of items in an annal in the surviving Irish chronicles could provide 
further evidence for the dating of and methods for the inclusion of the shared 
items. The location of items could reflect the methods of compilation of each 
annal, and the subsequent addition, omission and movement of items; therefore 
studying this aspect of the chronicles could indicate how the shared items were 
incorporated into AU and the Clonmacnoise group. It would be expected that the 
easiest method of adding items to a pre-existing chronicle would be to incorpo- 
rate them at the end of the annal, especially if there was space there, although 
marginal and interlinear notes could also have become copied into the main text 
in initial or medial positions. If a pattern emerges with the shared items (for 
instance that the shared items are in final position in AU) it should be possible 
to determine whether items were added at a late stage to one or other of AU and 
the Clonmacnoise group. However, alternative potentialities are that the items 
are found randomly throughout the annals or in the same positions. In the former 
case, it would probably mean that the order of one or both chronicle groups has 
been substantially altered, but the latter scenario could mean either that there 
was a single chronicle (but chapter 3 has shown that the common source ended 
in 911), or that two independent chronicles recorded events in the same order. 
When the positions of the definitely-shared items in AU, AT and CS are 
studied the results indicate that a combination of processes were probably in 
operation, but most are found in the same relative positions.”” Of the thirty- 
five definitely-shared items, twenty two are found in the same positions relative 
to other shared events recorded in the annal, nearly double the twelve which 
occur in a contradictory order.?® When the twelve cases where the positions are 
different are considered further, no single pattern emerges. There is one instance 
where the AU and the Clonmacnoise group have the same item in different annals 
(AU 1042.1, CS 1041, AT 1041.5), three where AU”? or AT and CS*° have the 
item at the end of the annal, and one case where the item is in initial position in 
the Clonmacnoise group.*' Two further cases from those in the same relative posi- 
tions can be added to these: the killing of Aed Ua Ruairc in 1015, and a hosting 
by the son of Edchaid to Tulach Oc in 1031, are found at the end of the annal in 
AU and AT respectively, where their different locations are masked by a lack of 
shared events in the second half of the annal.*? These are all cases where it could 
easily be suggested that one chronicle has included the item at a later date, but it 
is noticeable that there is not a consistent pattern which emerges.*? Of the other 
items, three are the result of adjacent items in both AU and the Clonmacnoise 
group being in a different order,** and there are two cases where the items are 


27 This would seem to contradict somewhat Mac Niocaill’s argument (The Medieval Irish Annals, 
15-16) that separate chronicles would not have the same sequence of events year after year. 

28 CS 968 (AU 968.3) is the only item in the annal, so it has not been included. 

29 AU 999.8, CS 999.4, AT 999.3; AU 1054.7, CS 1054.2, AT 1054.3. 

30 AU 1023.8, CS 1023.8, AT 1023.11. 

31 AU 1029.6, CS 1029.1, AT 1029.1. 

32 AU 1015.7, CS 1015.5; AU 1031.4, AT 1031.12. 

33° Scribal error, where an item was not copied by mistake and is later included in final position once 
the mistake is recognised, is another possibility. 

34 AU 933.3, CS 933.5 compared to AU 933.2, CS 933.6; AU 951.3, CS 951.4, compared to AU 
951.4, CS 951.1-.4; AU 1022.4, AT 1022.6, compared to AU 1022.5, AT 1022.5. 
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adjacent in only AU or the Clonmacnoise group.** The former group could easily 
be the result of scribal error in one textual branch or of news of events reaching 
chroniclers in a different order, and the latter are potentially the result of the 
same processes. 

Three more items occur in different relative places, but do not fit into the 
previous categories. They are difficult to explain, although that in 1013 could be 
the result of an intentional re-ordering of items. The affected definitely-shared 
item (AU 1013.7, CS 1013.4) describes the crech (plundering expedition) under- 
taken by Murchad mac Briain to Laigin. Both chronicles’ items are found before 
those recording the defeat of the Vikings (AU 1013.8, CS 1013.5) and the death 
of Domnall mac Cathail, rigdomna of Connaught (AU 1013.9, CS 1013.7), but 
two other items occur in different positions in AU and CS: a battle between the 
men of Mide and the Vikings allied to the Laigin occurs before all these items at 
AU 1013.5, but after the definitely-shared item in CS 1013.6; and the statement 
that there was a war between the Gaill and Goidil is found after all these items 
in AU 1013.12, but before them all in CS 1013.3. Overall, then, the order of 
events for this year is considerably different in AU and CS, but which represents 
the original? 

The order of events in AI 1013.2, an item including a number of events 
derived from the Clonmacnoise-group annal for A.D. 1013, could be indicative. 
This item begins with a statement that there was considerable warfare between 
the Gaels and Scandinavians in this year, and then includes warfare items, seem- 
ingly to support this statement, indicating the order of events with phrases such 
as i suidiu, ‘thereupon’, and ar sin, ‘after that’.*° In this item, the battle in Mide 
involving the Vikings (AU 1013.5, CS 1013.6) is given before the slaughter of 
the Scandinavians by the Munstermen (AU 1013.8, CS 1013.5), the same order 
as in AU. The events which are placed in a different position to AU, the statement 
of the warfare between the foreigners and the Gaels at the start of AI 1013.2 (CS 
1013.3, AU 1013.12, which also has the Laigin on the Scandinavian side), and 
that about Brian mac Cennetig being in Osraige and Laigin from the feast of 
Ciaran (9 September) to Christmas, with no peace being made (corresponding 
perhaps to AU 1013.6 and part of 1013.12), are probably part of the re-interpre- 
tation of the year found in AI. In this the events are viewed through the prism of 
the supposed war between the Vikings and Gaels, providing the background for 
the battle of Clontarf in the following year. As a result the conflict is made to 
start earlier in the year, and the last event in the sequence needs to demonstrate 
that peace had not been made. 

It is possible that such a view of events, which prefigures the more fully devel- 
oped account in Cogad Gdedel re Gallaib, is also found in a nascent form in CS. 
CS 1013.3 has a similar statement to AI 1013.2 about the war between the Gaill 
and Goidil, where AU 1013.12 includes the Laigin on the Scandinavian side, and 
its account of the Vikings’ expedition to Munster in CS 1013.5 shares with AI 
references to the plundering of Cork and God’s vengeance for this act, stressing 
the aggressive and unchristian nature of the Scandinavians.*’ It is possible that 


ie) 
na 


AU 1023.8, CS 1023.8, AT 1023.11, compared to AU 1023.10, CS 1023.7, AT 1023.10; AU 
1014.4, CS 1014.3, compared to AU 1014.3, CS 1014.6. 

The killing of Donnchad mac Maile Sechnaill is mentioned in AI 1013.2, even though the Scan- 
dinavians were not involved (see AU 1013.2, CS 1013.2). 

AI 1013.2 also includes St Barre as the co-avenger. 
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CS has moved the item on the battle of the men of Mide against the foreigners 
and Laigin (CS 1013.6) because it was better for the narrative of the war between 
the Vikings and the Gaels to have this victory for the Vikings after the defeat in 
Munster, and in the midst of the war, rather than before it, as is found in AU. It 
would seem plausible in this case that AU retains the annal’s original sequence 
of events, whereas CS has re-ordered items as part of a re-interpretation of the 
year, reflecting (and perhaps in the case of the war item) inspiring the concept of 
a great conflict between the Gaels and the Vikings. It is possible that if the other 
cases where the definitely-shared items are positioned differently are studied, 
then intentional movement could account for some of them. 

The overall picture, though, is that most of the definitely-shared items are 
found in the same positions in AU and the Clonmacnoise group, and that some of 
the others may have originally been also, leaving a small group of probably later 
additions, although how much later is not certain. So how should the general 
correspondence of the items’ positions be interpreted? As has been argued in 
the previous chapter, it is unlikely that the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ continued to 
1060, so this leaves open the possibility that the shared items in the same rela- 
tive positions were contemporary items included in independent chronicles, but 
is it really likely that independent sets of annals would record most events in the 
same order??* It is difficult to answer this for AU, AT or CS, since the surviving 
manuscripts are much later than the period of study. However, a useful source of 
comparison is available in the form of AI, since it was a contemporary chronicle 
from about 1092 onwards. After the first scribal hand of AI, which was respon- 
sible for copying all the text up to AI 1092.5, the handwriting of the annals 
changes repeatedly in the next decades. This is generally acknowledged to be 
because the section from 1092 onwards as it survives was written very close to 
the events described, which allows us to gain some impression of the process 
of chronicling in action. An implication of this is that the order of items in this 
section of AI is original, enabling us to make a more accurate comparison with 
the other chronicles, and to understand more how the text was produced. 

The section of AI from 1092 to 1115 has been taken as the basis for the 
comparison with AU, AT and CS in the same period. In this section of twenty- 
four annals AI was written by sixteen hands, most of which were responsible for 
a few annals at most.*? There is some variety in terms of how the annals were 
written; sometimes a year or more is included in a uniform script, perhaps being 


38 Mac Niocaill, The Medieval Irish Annals, 15—16, has a useful discussion of this: after commenting 
on the improbability of the same sequence of events occurring independently in more than one 
set of annals, he stated that ‘It may be argued that two sets of annals concur in a given sequence 
of events simply because these occurred in that sequence, or at least became known in that 
sequence — since the order in which they are recorded is as a rule that in which the events 
became known. Thus news of a physically remote event may be set down after a nearer event 
which it in fact preceded. In some cases, this argument may be valid for the events of a given 
year. However, the oftener the sequence of events coincides in two texts, year after year, more 
especially where remote events are in question, the more one is forced to the conclusion that, if 
the two texts were independent, their two compilers were both working in an area in which these 
events became known at the same time, and thence eventually to the conclusion, as it were by a 
process of convergence, that both worked in the same centre, and indeed were one and the same 
person.’ While this is likely to be the case (see for instance AU and CS before 912), clearly the 
issue depends on how to interpret different degrees of coincidence in the sequence of events. 

39 Mac Airt, The Annals of Inisfallen, xxx—xxxiv, although Best and Mac Neill, The Annals of Inis- 
fallen, 10, 12, suggested that there is a possibility that there were two fewer scribes involved. 
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added on one occasion, but sometimes more than one scribe was responsible for 
an annal, or there are slight changes in the handwriting or ink which indicate that 
one person wrote the items for a year in blocks at different times.*° Also, in the 
period from 1092 to 1103 (and 1114-15) none of the changes of scribal hand 
take place at the end or start of an annal, but this happens consistently from 1104 
to 1113.4! This probably indicates that in the period 1104 to 1113 someone was 
in charge of producing the annal(s), whereas before and after there was less of 
a system. Most of the annals from 1092 to 1115 were included at the end of the 
year or in the next few years; only in a few cases, such as the first items of 1102 
where Hand 6 (who finished in AI 1102.3) wrote cosin bliadain sa i tam (‘up to 
this year in which we are’) in AI 1102.1 is it likely that the items were actually 
added in the same year.” Elsewhere, items with statements providing a retrospec- 
tive viewpoint, such as ‘in this year’ or ‘in the same year’, or which demonstrate 
knowledge of the whole year, often for natural phenomena, indicate that the 
items were written at the end of the year at the earliest.** Dating the inclusion 
of items to a particular year from the palaeographical evidence is often difficult 
to achieve, since even annals produced by multiple hands or by one person at 
different times are not necessarily absolutely contemporary, and a seemingly 
uniform script over many annals could potentially be produced by a skilled scribe 
on more than one occasion.** However, the odd fixed date, such as 1102 for the 
writing of AI 1102.1, combined with the sequence of hands, allows us to be rela- 
tively secure in producing narrow date-ranges for items of a few years.* 

While some items in these annals could have been produced from memory, 
there is some evidence that the basis for the annals was usually notes of events in 


40 The work of Hand 4 from AI 1096.5 to 1100.4 (1100.5 is slightly different) provides one case of 
uniform script over more than one annal, and AI 1094.4 to AI 1095.4 by Hand 3 is an instance 
where the script of one scribe changes repeatedly (AI 1094.1 to AI 1094.3 were by Hand 2). 

41 On two occasions, AI 1104.1 and AI 1105.1 the writer of the previous annal wrote the chrono- 
logical material at the start of the next. The exception to the changeover at the start of an annal 
from 1104 to 1113 is scribe 11, who contributed AI 1110.3 to 1110.6, in the middle of an annal. 
This does not mean that from 1104 to 1113 each annal was written in one go; the same person 
could write the annal in sections. For example Hand 10 wrote AI 1106.1 to .5 and then later AI 
1106.6 to .8 (Mac Airt, The Annals of Inisfallen, xxxiii). 

42 Best and Mac Neill, The Annals of Innisfallen, 11. 

43 For examples see AI 1093.10, 1093.11, 1105.2, 1101.1. 

44 For instance, AI 1094 was written in stages: 1094.13 by Hand 2, and Hand 3 produced the rest, 
1094.4—7 and 1094.8, in two stages. They could have been all included in 1094, but the fact that 
AI 1095. 1-3, also by Hand 3, was written after 21 November 1095 renders this uncertain, particu- 
larly for Hand 3’s contribution. Hand 4’s work from 1096.5 to 1100.5 was written in uniform 
handwriting apart from AI 1100.5, which is smaller and thinner than the preceding text. Since 
AI 1095.13, from its contents, was included in 1097 or later, it is clear that AI 1096 was written 
after that year, but the rest of the text is difficult to date. The shortness of 1097 to 1100.5 could 
enhance the likelihood that they were all, apart from 1100.5, included on a single occasion in 
1100 or less likely 1101, but this is not certain. Digital images of Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS 
Rawlinson B.503 were consulted on 13 October 2008 at http://image.ox.ac.uk/; it is possible that 
slight changes in handwriting would be more visible if the actual manuscript were viewed. 

45 The AI 1102.1 item allows us to date AI 1101 to the end of 1101 or in 1102, AI 1100 to 1100 after 
28 May or 1101, and so on for earlier scribal contributions, when combined with other evidence. 
From 1102.4 to the end of 1115 the frequent changes in hand, apart from Hand 10 (responsible 
for 1106-1110.2 and 1110.7, albeit with some variation in script) makes it likely that these annals 
were written within a year or two of the events described. 
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the year. This is indicated not just by details such as dates,** but also by the sheer 
number of events recorded.” In addition, there is an instance of a copying error: 
in AI 1105.11, Hand 8 wrote uaru airg rather than the correct Ua Ruairg, perhaps 
confusing the name with the perfect 3sg. form, ro airg, of oirgid, ‘kills, slays, 
despoils, ravages, devastates’, a verb used elsewhere in the Irish annals.** Another 
possible case is the case of oel ech divided in the middle of the line instead of 
the single place-name Ailech in AI 1100.10. The use of notes means that, even if 
items were included some years after the events took place, the information and 
perhaps the sequence of events in an annal could be relatively accurate. 

As a result, comparing the order of events in AI with AU and the Clonmac- 
noise group should provide a useful case study providing an interpretive context 
within which the evidence of the items shared between AU and the Clonmacnoise 
group in the tenth and eleventh centuries can be viewed. During the period 1092— 
1115 there are many unique events and few common events in each chronicle, 
but there are still sufficient numbers, especially shared by AI and AU, to produce 
informative results. When the positions of items with events in common in AI 
and AU are considered in comparison with the previous shared event, 42 items 
are in the same order, and 13 are not.*? This represents quite a high correspond- 
ence in terms of the order of items. The reasons for the differences are often 
not clear, since it is often not possible to determine which chronicle has the 
correct position for the event, but it is likely that some have been moved or added 
during the transmission of AU,°° and others were not initially put in the correct 
order, perhaps because an item was viewed as more important*! or the annal 


46 For instance AI 1096.8 states that Limerick was burnt through a lightning strike on the day before 
the kalends (first) of April. 

47 There are 177 items for events in AI 1092-1115, 7.4 per annal. Given that one item could include 
multiple people, places and occasionally a sequence of actions, a reliance on memory for most 
of the record is unlikely. An unusual case of the use of notes is the list of those who died in 
the mortality recorded in AI 1095.13. This lists ten secular people first, then sixteen ecclesias- 
tics, followed by three noble women, including people from all over Ireland (although there is 
a greater concentration on Munster) whose deaths are recorded elsewhere from 1095 to 1097. 
Since AU 1095.8 states that the sickness was from | August to the following May, most of the 
people (many of whom were not in the highest secular or ecclesiastical positions and so are not 
recorded elsewhere) probably died in that period. The only people found elsewhere are Gofraid, 
king of Dublin, in AU 1095.11 (AT 1095.6), Mael Patraic mac Ermedaig, bishop of Armagh, in 
AU 1096.1, and Mael Brigte mac Maile isu, in AU 1097.5 (AT 1097.4, CS 1097.3). This item, 
the last in the annal, was included by Hand 3 in 1097 or afterwards, clearly from a list of those 
killed by this plague compiled over the preceding years, although this seems not to have been 
arranged by years. It indicates the use of notes for recording events, but not necessarily just for 
inclusion in annals. 

48 Best and Mac Neill, The Annals of Innisfallen, 11. My thanks go to Caoimhin Breatnach for 

pointing out the verb written here. 

These figures exclude the first common event in each annal, all (twenty two) of which are after the 

last common item of the previous year. The long list of the dead from the plague in AI 1095.13, 

which includes at least one death in 1096 and 1097, has been counted as one item introducing 

the plague, so two more differences in order could potentially be added. 

50 For instance, AI 1094.3 (AT 1094.3, CS 1094.2), is found at the end of the annal in an H hand 

addition at AU 1094.9. 

Items about crops, the weather and plagues are especially likely to have been moved to initial 

position, often mentioning ‘this year’, as though the year had ended. See, for example, AI 1101.1, 

which states that is ferr tainic eter blict 7 arbur 7 soininn (‘it was the best year for milk, corn, 

and good weather’). 
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was produced by multiple scribes.*? Events could also be grouped according to 
a category of event or person,>? or be misplaced or noted down in a different 
sequence because news of an event reached chroniclers at different times.** 

Al and the tentatively reconstructed common source of AT and CS share fewer 
common events, and the proportions are more even: 20 are found in the same 
order, and 12 are different.*° The lesser degree of correspondence is perhaps due 
to subsequent independent and common changes to the order of items affecting 
both AT and CS, but the overall results are similar to that of the items shared by 
AU and AI. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these studies is that the majority of items in 
independent chronicles can often be found in the same order, the reason for this 
being that the chroniclers largely retained the order of their notes, which them- 
selves reflected to some extent the order by which news of events reached them, 
and ultimately the date of events. The study of the positions of shared items 
in AU and the Clonmacnoise group produces comparable results; it is clearly 
possible that many of these items were included in both chronicles separately, but 
their common contents cannot be the result of independent reporting; they share 
a textual relationship, and the nature of this can be understood further through 
an analysis of their vocabulary and phraseology. 


A vocabulary analysis of the shared items 


A study of the definitely-shared items’ vocabulary, comparing them with other 
items from the Clonmacnoise group and AU (generally excluding possibly- or 
definitely-shared items), could indicate whether these items were derived from 
AU, the Clonmacnoise group, or another source. Where the shared vocabulary 
includes words or phrases only found elsewhere in one chronicle during the same 


52. The first scribe working on the annal could have included items which took place late in the year, 


after those included by the following scribe; this could account for the record of the plundering 
of Ros Ailithir in AI 1102.3 (the last item by Hand 6) being much earlier in the annal than in AU, 
where it appears at AU 1102.10, following the shared items AU 1102.6 and 1102.7, recorded by 
Hand 7 of AI at AI 1102.5 and 1102.6 after the Ros Ailithir item. Perhaps a more likely possi- 
bility is that a later scribe inserted events which took place earlier in the year that had not been 
included by the previous scribe; the position of AI 1092.7 (AU 1092.4) by Hand 2, after Hand 1’s 
AI 1092.4, but before AU 1092.8 could be a case of this, but there are other possible explanations. 
There are two cases where the order is different because AU lists all secular killings together 
(1093.1), followed by ecclesiastical obits in 1093.2, with the result that Ailill ua Niallain, 
comarbae of Ciaran, Cronan and Mac Duach, has his obit at AU 1093.2, whereas the equivalent 
items in AI 1093.14 and CS 1089.4 are found near or at the end of the annal. Similarly the death 
of Diarmait Ua Flainn Chua, abbot of Emly, and a bishop, is found at AI 1114.5 (out of six items), 
but is in AU 1114.1. However, AI 1114.5 may be a later addition, so the position in AI may not 
reflect the time of year the event took place either. The grouping together of deaths from the 
plague from 1095 to 1097 in AI 1095.13 provides another instance. 

54 These cannot be identified definitely, although a candidate for items being recorded in a different 
order or switched later occurs in 1101, where the hosting of Muirchertach Ua Briain to the north 
takes place before Inis Cathaig (Scattery Island) is plundered in AI 1101.2, but afterwards in AU 
(AU 1101.3 and AU 1101.4). 

The order and contents of the ancestor of AT and CS was reconstructed by combining the items 
of both texts, and where the order differs to favour that found in both AU and AI. In some cases 
there was only AU or AI to compare with, so there is still considerable uncertainty in some annals, 
but this only affected a few of the common events shared by AI and the Clonmacnoise group. 
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period, then this vocabulary probably came from that chronicle. For instance, if 
a definitely-shared item contains vocabulary only used elsewhere in the same 
period in AU, but not in CS or AT, this is evidence that an ancestor of AU was 
the source for the definitely-shared item and that it was then borrowed into the 
Clonmacnoise group. Material in these items unique to one group has also been 
analysed, because this could also be diagnostic of an item’s origin. For example, 
if a word in a definitely-shared item only occurs in AU’s version, but is found 
elsewhere in CS or AT, but not AU, then this is evidence that it was originally part 
of a Clonmacnoise-group item. This method of analysis could lead to misiden- 
tifications of relationships, because it is possible that an item is uncharacteristic 
of others in the chronicle but was still originally part of that source; therefore it 
is necessary to draw conclusions based mainly on items that have a number of 
pieces of evidence pointing to the same source. 

The result of this analysis is that four items can be shown clearly to have come 
from an ancestor of AU, and one comes from the Clonmacnoise group. There is 
little positive evidence for a third chronicle source, but this possibility should not 
be ruled out, and there are a few items which could indicate multiple borrowing. 
However, in many of the items the vocabulary is common in both AU and the 
Clonmacnoise group, so their origin is indeterminable through this analysis. Also 
there are a number of items which are only slightly closer to AU or AT and CS, 
with weak evidence for their origin. 

Of the four events that are very likely to have been derived from an ancestor 
of AU, two are AU 963.1 (CS 963.3), on the taking of a fleet to Loch Aininne 
(Lough Ennell, Co. Westmeath) by Domnall tia Néill of Cenél nEdgain, and AU 
1014.1 (CS 1014.1), on the feast of St Gregory.°° AU 963.1 and CS 963.3 share 
the use of guod non factum est, ‘which was not done’, but while CS follows this 
with ante, ‘previously’, AU has ab antiquis temporibus, ‘since ancient times’: 


AU 963.1: Longa la Domnall H. Neill de Dhabull dar Sliabh nUait co Loch 
nAindenne, quod non factum est ab antiquis temporibus.>7 

CS 963.3: Longa la Domnall mac Muircertaigh de Daball tar Sliabh Fuait co 
Loch nAinnin, quod non factum est ante. 


Factus est, ‘was done’, does not occur in the same context elsewhere in 
this period (although it is found in AU 942.3 to explain that an event actually 
happened in the previous year), but similar items about events not being heard of 
from ancient times recur in possibly- and definitely-shared items: AU has vari- 
ations on this phrase in virtually identical vocabulary in possibly-shared items 
at AU 936.2, 938.6, and in definitely-shared items in 1014.1 and 1054.7.°* In all 


56 In the following, only words that are deemed to be significant, which are a minority, will be 
discussed. Also, often only the nearest examples of a word to the item under analysis will be 
stated, in order to concentrate on the point being made; therefore it should not be assumed that 
this is the only occasion on which the word is found. 

57 ‘Domnall ta Néill brought ships from the Daball across Sliab Fuait to Loch Aininne, which had 
not been done since ancient times’ (H' adds: Sic in Libro Duibh da Leithi, ‘Thus in the Book of 
Dub da Léithe’). 

58 The possibly-shared items in AU and CS share the use of do orcain, in the context ‘was plun- 
dered’, and the same prepositions for ‘by’ (6 and /a), but also have differences, so it is quite 
possible that the items were written independently, which would strengthen the case for the phrase 
about an event being unheard of since ancient times having an origin in AU’s ancestor. The items 
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these cases the equivalent item in CS does not include such a statement, except 
in CS 1014.1, which has quod non auditum est, where AU 1014.1 has quod 
non auditum est ab antiquis temporibus.°° The fact that this CS item shares the 
same vocabulary as AU, as well as the somewhat unclear ending in CS — ‘which 
was not heard of’ — would suggest that the item originally also had ab antiquis 
temporibus. The appearance of similar statements elsewhere only in AU in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries and in the ninth century means that where it is found 
in both AU and the Clonmacnoise group it is evidence that the item has been 
derived from an ancestor of AU. 

Further evidence for this comes from the phraseology of the journey; a very 
similar item is found in a possibly-shared item at AU 955.3: 


AU 955.3: Slogad la Domnall m. Muirchertaigh co longaibh o Thuaigh Inbir 
for Loch nEchach, for Daball, darsna hAirgialla, for Loch nEirne, iar sin for 
Loch nUachtair coro ort in mBrefne 7 co tuc giallu Hui Ruairc.© 

CS 955.1: Sluaighedh la Domnall mac Muircertaigh go longaibh for Loch 
Eirne.*! 


As with the event in 963, AU 955.3 describes a journey with ships from the 
north-east Ulaid territory to the Midlands, with the event of 955 ending at Loch 
Uachtair (modern Loch Oughter, Co. Cavan), and that of 963 ending in Loch 
Aininne (modern Loch Ennell, Co. Westmeath). The accounts in AU also share 
the fact that they describe journeys across territory using the preposition sar; 
there is no other comparable item found in the Clonmacnoise group from 912 
to 1000.° Since the account in CS 955.1 has very few of AU’s details, even if 
its account derives ultimately from the same source, this supports the view that 
the accounts recorded in AU 963.1 and CS 963.3 came from an ancestor of AU. 
Given this and the similarities of word order, the tense of the verb in the guod 
non factum est formula, the use of factum est in AU 942.3 and the lack of similar 


are: AU 936.2: Cluain M. Nois do orcain o Gallaibh Atha Cliath 7 anad da aidhchi doaibh indi, 
quod antiquis temporibus inauditum est (‘Clonmacnoise was plundered by the foreigners of Ath 
Cliath, and they remained two nights in it — something unheard of since ancient times’); CS 936.2: 
Cluain muc Nois dargain 6 Ath Cliath; AU 938.6 (first part): Cell Cuilind do orcain la Amlaim h. 
nImair, quod non auditum est antiquis temporibus; CS 938.4: Ceall Cuilinn dargain la hAmhlaibh 
mac Cothfrith, et dech céd do braid do breth eiste (‘Cell Chuilinn was plundered by Amlaib, son 
of Gothfrith, and 1,000 captives were taken out of it’). 

59 The Clonmacnoise group uses Gaelic statements to express a similar idea, but without using exact 
equivalents of auditus est or factus est, indicating that the Clonmacnoise group is less likely to be 
the source for the Latin phrases in the definitely-shared items. See 106 below for one formula, 
CS 987.2 (an cetnai na tudchadh riam, ‘the same which had not come before’) and AT 996.1 
(uilidilgenn na tainic riam a n-Erinn 7 na targa co la mbratha dighail amlaidh, ‘a ruination that 
had never occurred in Ireland, and vengeance that will not occur till Doomsday’). 

60 ‘A hosting by Domnall son of Muirchertach with ships from Tuag Inbir, onto Loch nEchach 
(Loch Neagh), onto Daball, across the Airgialla, onto Loch Eirne, then on Loch Uachtair, and he 
plundered the Bréifne and took hostages from the descendants/grandchildren of Ruarc.’ 

61 ‘A hosting by Domnall son of Muirchertach with ships onto Loch Eirne.’ 

62 There are plenty of items in CS and AT stating that groups moved to a place, occasionally stating 
the place of departure (for instance AT 985.4), but these do not mention the stages, or places 
passed through. Perhaps the closest is the possibly-shared AT 999.8 (CS 1000.8, AU 1000.7), 
since it states two stages of a journey, but its phraseology is completely different, and the middle 
place, the plain of Brega, is only mentioned because a battle was fought there. 
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phrases in Latin elsewhere in AT and CS, it is highly likely that CS 963.3 and 
consequently CS 1014.1 came from AU’s ancestor.” 

Another case where the item is probably ultimately derived from AU’s ancestor 
is an account of the plundering of ecclesiastical centres in Brega by the Dublin 
Vikings, recorded in AU 951.3 and CS 951.4. In this instance most of the shared 
vocabulary is either not found elsewhere in the tenth and eleventh centuries in 
AU or the Clonmacnoise group, or occurs in both groups, the exception being 
captus est, which only appears elsewhere in AU 926.1 (albeit in a possibly-shared 
item). What is of particular interest are the words found only in AU’s account: 


AU 951.3: Gothfrith m. Sitriuc co nGallaibh Atha Cliath do orcain Cenannsa 
7 Domnaigh Patraic 7 Aird Breccain 7 Tuilean 7 Cille Scire 7 alailiu cealla 
olchena. A Cenannus ro orta huile ubi capta sunt tria milia hominum uel plus, 
cum maxima praeda bouum 7 equorum, auri 7 argenti.© 

CS 951.4: Gothfrith mac Sitriucca do gabail Atha Cliath, ocus dargain Cenannsa 
agus Domnaigh Padraig, ocus Aird Breacain, ocus Tuilén ocus Disirt Ciarain, 
ocus Cille Scire, sed Deus uindicauit; mortuus est in breui tempore; ubi capta 
sunt tria millia hominum cum maxima auri et argenti. 


As might be expected, the words only found in AU 951.3 indicate a deriva- 
tion from an ancestor of AU: wel plus, ‘more’, occurs in AU 950.5, but plus is 
not found in AT and CS from 912 to 1100; and both alaile, ‘other’, and olcena, 
‘besides’, appear elsewhere in AU in the early tenth century, the closest example 
being AU 939.4, whereas the nearest example in AT and CS is arcena (which 
has the same meaning) at CS 980.4 and AT 980.4.% In contrast, the phrases 
which only occur in CS 951.4, sed Deus uindicauit (‘but God took vengeance’) 
and in breui tempore (‘soon after’), are found closest in AU 950.4 outside of 
definitely-shared items, which has sed Deus illum u[{i|ndicauit in breui tempore 
in morte ipsorum. CS does have sed Deus uindicauit in CS 1013.5, but not in 
breui tempore. The links between the CS-only vocabulary and AU indicate that 
the item was derived from an ancestor of AU, which is supported by the evidence 
of the AU-only part. 

The phrase sed Deus uindicauit is also found in another definitely-shared 
item, AU 995.2 (AT 995.4, CS 995.2), on the plundering of Domnach Patraic 
(Donaghpatrick, Co. Meath) by the Dublin Vikings: 


63 AU 871.3 has quod non perfectum est, AU 873.6 has quod non audiuimus ab antiquis temporibus 
and AU 885.8 has quod ab antiquis temporibus non auditum est. The first two are not found in 
CS, but CS 885.5 does not have the clause found in AU 885.8. It is possible that many of the 
AU phrases are later additions, but the variation in vocabulary and the presence of parts of these 
statements in CS makes this unlikely. 

64 For example, aurus (‘gold’) and argentus (‘silver’) are not found elsewhere, while forms of 
magnus are found in AU 926.6, 937.6 and CS 921.3, captus est and homo occur in the possibly- 
shared AU 926.1 (neither word occurs in the CS version), but homo is also found from 912—1100 
at CS 930.1 and 1016.5. 

65 ‘Gothfrith son of Sitriuc with the foreigners of Ath Cliath plundered Kells and Domnach Patraic 
[Donaghpatrick] and Ardbraccan and Tuileain and Cell Scire and other churches. From Kells they 
were all plundered, and three thousand men or more were taken captive and a great spoil of cattle 
and horses and gold and silver was taken away.’ 

66 Mac Niocaill’s edition of CS has gabad not gabdil, Bunt not sunt and no millia. 

67 The appearance of preid, the gaelicised version of praeda, in AU 921.7, 922.3 (see above 36-7) 
could provide further weak evidence for an AU origin, since praeda does not occur in AU or the 
Clonmacnoise group from 912 to 1100. 
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AU 995.2: Domnach Patraicc do argain do Ghallaib Atha Cliath 7 do Muirchertach 
H. Congalaig, sed Deus uindicauit in morte ipsius in fine eiusdem mensis.© 

AT 995.4: Domnach Patraic do argain do Gallaib Atha Cliath, 7 do Murchertach 
hu Congalaig; sed Deus u{i|ndicauit in morte ilius in fine eiusdem mensiss. 

CS 995.2: Domnach Padraic dargain do Galloibh Atha Cliath, ocus do 
Muircertach .H. Congalaigh, sed Deus uindicauit in fine mensis eiusdem. 


As with the previous example, the use of this phrase is indicative of an AU 
origin, but the occurrence of this phrase in CS 1013.5 makes it possible that 
the Clonmacnoise chroniclers had already incorporated it into their chronicle 
lexicon by the end of the tenth century. However, AU 995.2 follows this with 
in morte ipsius and AT 995.4 with in morte ilius, both of which probably derive 
from the same original; the correspondence with the phrase in AU 950.4 is 
striking, especially since this item contains the sole other appearance of mors 
(genitive mortis), outside of the basic obit formula in AU, CS or AT from 912 to 
1100. Also, mens (genitive mensis), shared by all versions of the A.D. 995 item, 
only occurs in the Clonmacnoise group in AT 1086.2, whereas AU employs it 
frequently from AU 914 to 927, and in 980.5 and 1013.6. These textual links 
to AU but not the Clonmacnoise group strengthen the case for an AU origin for 
these Clonmacnoise-group items. 

There is one case where the opposite relationship, borrowing from a Clonmac- 
noise-group chronicle into AU, can be discerned clearly. AU 1013.7, recording 
the same event as CS 1013.4, has features closer to AT and CS than other items 
in AU: 


AU 1013.7: Crech mor la Murchad m. Briain i lLaigniu coro oirc in tir co Gleann 
da Locha 7 co Cill Maignenn 7 coro loisc in tir uile 7 co ruc gabala mora 7 
brait diairmhidhe.” 

CS 1013.4: Crech mor la Murchadh mac Briain hi Laignibh, gur airg an tir go 
Glénn da Locha, ocus go Cill Maignenn, gur loisg an tir ocus gur crech.” 


While none of the vocabulary is unattested in AU in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, the combination in which it is employed is typical of the Clonmacnoise 
group, but unknown in AU. The word crech, ‘raid’, is used to introduce this 
item; in all cases where coro oirc, ‘so that/and he burned’, is found in the Clon- 
macnoise group from 950 to 1058 (for instance AT 1003.1, CS 1015.6, and AT 
1026.7, which have crechsluaiged) the item is also begun with a form including 
crech, whereas the only case of coro oirc (‘so that/and he burned/plundered’) in 
AU, AU 987.3, begins the item with ar mor (‘great slaughter’).”” None of the 37 
occurrences of crech in AU from 947 to 1100 (including AU 1012.3, 1013.1 and 
1021.3) also have coro oirc, indicating that this combination is more likely to 
have derived from a Clonmacnoise-group source. 


68 ‘Domnach Patraic was plundered by the foreigners of Ath Cliath and by Muirchertach tia 
Congalaig, but God avenged it by the latter’s death at the end of the same month.’ 

69 Mis (the Old Irish for ‘month’), however, is found in CS 1023.1 and AT 1043.8 (CS 1043.3). 

70 ‘Murchad son of Brian made a great raid into Laigin, plundered the land to Glendalough and Cell 
Maignenn, burned the whole country, and took great spoils and countless captives’. 

71 *Murchad son of Brian made a great raid into Laigin, plundered the land to Glendalough and Cell 
Maignenn, burned the country and pillaged it.’ Mac Niocaill’s edition of CS has ri instead of hi. 

72 These Clonmacnoise-group items are CS 950.6, AT 1002.1, CS 1015.6, AT 1026.7, CS 1058.2. 
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In tir, ‘the country’, which occurs twice in the definitely-shared item, is also 
used in CS 1013.6, 1015.2 and AT 1026.8, but in AU it is only employed in AU 
917.3. Whereas in AU 917.3 it is just used for travel issin tir (‘into the land/ 
district’), in CS 1013.2, CS 1015.2, AT 1026.8, AT 1049.2, AT 1052.2, and AT 
1052.4 in tir is used in the same manner as in AU 1013.7 and CS 1013.4, for 
the area being plundered, as the object of forms of coro loisc (‘so that/and he 
burned’) or coro inner (‘so that/and he plundered/ravaged’). 

In fact, one case in the same annal as CS 1013.4 has word order so similar to 
the definitely-shared item as to render a common, Clonmacnoise-group, source 
the most probable explanation. Although CS 1013.6 replaces coro oirc with coro 
loisc, which is found later in the definitely-shared item, the beginning (Crech 
mor la Maolseclainn a ccrich Gall, gur loisc an tir co Etar ... ‘A great plun- 
dering expedition by Mael Sechnaill in the land of the foreigners, so that he 
burned the land as far as Etar . . .’) is in the same order, following crech mor with 
the person undertaking the crech, then the destination, then a statement that the 
land was plundered to a certain place.” The combination of both vocabulary and 
word order which is typical of the Clonmacnoise group during this period, but 
not AU, in the definitely-shared item makes it likely that this item came from a 
Clonmacnoise-group source.” 

The other definitely-shared items provide inconclusive evidence, although 
often features point to either a Clonmacnoise-group or AU ancestor as the origin. 
However, the item on the battle of Clontarf indicates a more complex develop- 
ment; the shared vocabulary points to a Clonmacnoise-group derivation, but the 
evidence for the text unique to either AU or CS is contradictory. Both AU 1014.2 
and CS 1014.2 share similar phrases which are paralleled elsewhere only in the 
Clonmacnoise group: 


AU 1014.2: Gnithir cath crodha etorra dona frith inntsamail.? 
CS 1014.2: Cuirter cath crodha eturro do na frith séd na samail is na haimsio- 
raibh seo.” 


Dona frith samail is also found in the possibly-shared AU 1047.1 and CS 
1047.1, but the closest corresponding example is in CS 1015.8, which has do na 
frith séd na samail isin aimsir si; this is evidence for a Clonmacnoise source, 
especially as CS 1015.8 is a detailed item about Clonmacnoise.”” Somewhat 
confusingly, AU’s Gnithir cath eturro is found in CS 1015.1 and in AT 1063.4, 
but occurs nowhere else in AU; where a similar concept is described between 


73 CS 1013.6: Crech mor la Maolseclainn a ccrich Gall, gur loisc an tir co Etar, go tarradh Sitricc 
et Maolmordha crech da crechaibh, gur marbsat da ced di im Flann mac Maoileclainn, ocus 
Lorcan mac Echtigern, ri Cineoil Mechair, et ceteros. 

74 However, the fact that the words are found in AU, even if in different circumstances, and that 
the features are used in combination mainly in annals for 1013 or later means that there is 
still a remote possibility that AU could have been the source, and the inspiration for the later 
Clonmacnoise-group items in the same style. 

75 ‘A valiant battle was fought between them, the like of which was never [before] encountered.’ 

76 ‘A valiant battle was fought between them, for which no equal, or likeness, has been found 
in these times’, Mac Niocaill’s edition of CS has amnus, ‘hard, cruel’ (DIL, s.v. amnas), after 
crodae. 

77 AI 1047.2, recording the same event as AU 1047.1 and CS 1047.1, has conna clos reme na (1) 
arum a shamail (‘the like of it was never heard before or after’), likely to derive from the same 
statement which was the basis for AU and CS. 
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900 and 1100 a different verb and preposition is employed.”* However, for the 
battle CS (with cuirter) and ALC (with ro cuired) both have forms of cuirid, 
‘causes, does’, found nowhere else in AU, ALC, AT and CS between 900 and 
1100, rather than gnither. Given that it is difficult to decide which word was 
the original, it is uncertain how much weight should be placed on this evidence, 
although the appearance of the words cath eturro favour a Clonmacnoise origin 
for this phrase. 

It is also possible that the beginning of the following sentence in AU 1014.2, 
maidhis iarum for Gallu 7 for Laigniu, indicates another link with CS 1015.1 in 
the following year, since the latter item follows gnithir cath eturro with Maoid- 
hedh for desceirt nErenn. ALC’s account of the battle of Clontarf has the form 
maighidh instead of AU’s maidis, but the lack of a similar sentence in CS’s 
account at 1014.2 of the same battle renders it uncertain what the Clonmacnoise- 
group’s reading would have been.” Such differences are to be expected because 
the order of information in the accounts of the battle of Clontarf is not the same 
in AU and CS; the list of the dead on the side of the Scandinavians and Laigin 
is given first in AU, but second in CS, with the result that a number of sentences 
differ substantially or have been moved. However, the evidence of cath eturro and 
dona frith . . . samail, which only occur elsewhere in AT and CS, indicates that 
the common part of the item came from the Clonmacnoise group. 

While the shared vocabulary of this item provides clear evidence for AU 
borrowing from the Clonmacnoise group, the vocabulary found only in AU or 
CS provides contradictory evidence, with no piece of vocabulary providing deci- 
sive evidence for origins. However, the section found only in AU (and ALC) 
describing Brian’s burial in Armagh is very likely from its content to have been 
written by someone associated with Armagh, where the ancestor-text of AU was 
kept at this time, even though the stylistic evidence for this is not strong.* In this 
case then, it is possible that the Armagh chronicler received a written notice of 
the event and then adapted it somewhat, adding the extra paragraph at the end. 

The rest of the definitely-shared items do not provide conclusive stylistic 
evidence to demonstrate that the item was derived from a particular chronicle. 
Nevertheless, the vocabulary of some of these renders them more likely to have 
derived from an ancestor of either AU or the Clonmacnoise group.*! These items 
will be used in the following analyses in this chapter, but with caution. The other 
items could equally have come from an ancestor of AU or the Clonmacnoise 
group, because their vocabulary is either common to both, is found in neither, or 


78 Gniid, ‘acts, does’, is not found in AU 900-1100. The most closely similar phrases are found in 
the definitely-shared AU 1013.2 (co tardsat cath doibh, ‘so that they gave battle to them’) and 
AU 1097.6 (do thabairt catha doibh, ‘to give battle to them’). 

79 ALC 1014 (ed. Hennessy, The Annals of Loch Cé, 10). 

80 Many of the words are very rare in the annals, or are found in both textual groups, but samud, 
‘congregation, assembly’, in AU 1014.2 is closer to AU, appearing in AU 993.8, 1006.4, in the 
period immediately before the battle of Clontarf, whereas the the Clonmacnoise group uses it 
once, at AT 1043.8, CS 1043.3. 

81 Ttems more likely to have come from an ancestor of AU are: AU 933.3 (CS 933.5); AU 962.1 
(CS 962.1); AU 1013.2 (CS 1013.2); AU 1022.4 (AT 1022.6), although the shared material is of 
uncertain origin; AU 1023.8 (AT 1023.11, CS 1023.8); AU 1031.4 (AT 1031.12); AU 1042.4 (AT 
1042.3, CS 1042.3). Items more likely to have Clonmacnoise-group source are: AU 1004.5 (CS 
1004.3); AU 1015.7 (CS 1015.7); AU 1024.1 (AT 1024.1, CS 1024.1); AU 1024.3 (AT 1024.8, 
CS 1024.4); AU 1026.2 (AT 1026.2, CS 1026.2); AU 1029.6 (AT 1029.1, CS 1029.1); AU 1054.7 
(AT 1054.3, CS 1054.2, with the AU-only section very likely to have been added by AU). 
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provides contradictory evidence.” This is what should be expected since most 
of the vocabulary in the definitely-shared items is found somewhere else in AU, 
AT or CS during the period 912—1100, because they generally shared a common 
chronicle style. Contradictory evidence can partly be explained by this also, but 
it is possible that chroniclers receiving written notices of events would often 
partially or wholly transform the accounts into their own annalistic style, which 
can obscure the origins of the item. There is little stylistic evidence for the exist- 
ence of a third chronicle source; while a few items, such as that for the battle 
of Clontarf, do have a number of words not found elsewhere, in these cases the 
unusual vocabulary occurs because the item is more detailed and descriptive than 
most in order to stress the importance of the battle. In these cases, and where 
unusual subject matter is described, lexical innovation is very likely. However, 
there are no unique features found repeatedly in these definitely-shared items 
to indicate a different style to AU or the Clonmacnoise group, but the number 
of items is small. While the current vocabulary analysis has not identified other 
chronicle sources, this may become possible when our understanding of the 
shared items becomes more sophisticated, and nuances in style can be teased 
out. 

Now that the definitely-shared items can be divided to some extent between 
those derived from an ancestor of AU or of the Clonmacnoise group, it is possible 
that revisiting the issue of the relative location of these items could provide 
further insights into how and when they were included. However, when this is 
done, the overall picture is the same for both groups of items; most items are 
found in the same relative positions in the annal; seven out of eleven for items 
definitely or more likely to derive from AU’s ancestor, and five out of eight for 
those whose vocabulary favours a Clonmacnoise-group origin. This would seem 
to indicate that items from both groups were mainly included by contemporaries, 
rather than being much later additions. 

Interestingly, however, in some of the cases where there are differences in 
relative position the stylistic and locational evidence is complementary. For 
example, the (inconclusive) evidence that AU 1054.7 was derived from the Clon- 
macnoise group (represented by CS 1054.2, AT 1054.3), could explain why it 
is found at the end of the annal in AU; it could be a later addition tacked on 
subsequently. Similarly AT 1031.12 is in final position, and probably an addition 
from AU’s ancestor, while AU 1015.7, the notice of the killing of Aed Ua Ruaire 
discussed above, occurs at the end of the annal and is likely to have come from 
the Clonmacnoise group.™ This would support a hypothesis that AU’s prophetic 
note in AU 1015.7, probably composed 104687, was included when the item 
was placed at the end of the annal. Where the origins of an item can be tenta- 
tively proposed, four out of five items at the end or start of the annal display 
some evidence for having been added from the other chronicle group; while 


82 These items are: AU 933.1 (CS 933.1); AU 972.1 (CS 972.1); AU 978.3 (AT 978.2, CS 978.3); 
AU 999.8 (AT 998.1, CS 999.4); AU 1014.4 (CS 1014.3); AU 1014.7 (CS 1014.7); AU 1016.6 
(CS 1016.3); AU 1017.2 (CS 1017.3); AU 1021.2 (AT 1021.3, CS 1021.1); AU 1021.4 (AT 
1021.5, CS 1021.2); AU 1031.2 (CS 1031.2); AU 1038.3 (AT 1038.5, CS 1038.3); AU 1042.1 
(AT 1041.5, CS 1041). Items providing contradictory evidence are AU 968.3 (CS 968) and AU 
1022.3 (AT 1022.4, CS 1022.4). 

83 See above, 82-4, for the suggestion that a Laigin, possibly Glendalough, source may have been 
used on at least one occasion. 

84 See above, 93-4. 
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the sample is very small, this supports the view that the stylistic analysis does 
produce relatively reliable results.8° What is uncertain with most of these cases is 
how much later the items were added; as the analysis of AI indicates, such items 
could be added to the start or end of the annal within a few years of the event 
taking place, so could potentially be part of the same process as those found in 
the same relative positions. 

Leaving this problem to one side, the overall picture of the evidence produced 
so far is that records of events were passing from the chroniclers responsible 
for AU to the Clonmacnoise-group annalists and vice versa, so that textually 
very similar items were included in the two texts when the annals were first 
written (although sometimes they were probably added somewhat later). As there 
is great potential for rewriting throughout the textual history of both groups, the 
definitely-shared (and even perhaps those possibly-shared) items may represent 
the tip of the iceberg; interactions between these two chronicles, or with others 
no longer surviving, could have been much more significant than is currently 
discernable. 


The interests of the shared items 


There are only a small number of definitely-shared items whose sources have 
been identified; therefore the evidence for the interests of the different groups of 
items is not substantial. However, the four cases where AU items were included 
in the Clonmacnoise group are fairly typical of AU. Cenél nEogain and Mide are 
the subjects of AU 963.1 (CS 963.3), which involves a journey from Daball (the 
Blackwater river in Co. Armagh) to Loch Aininne (Loch Ennell, Co. Westmeath) 
in Mide via Sliab Fuait (the Few Mountains in southern Co. Armagh), while both 
AU 951.3 (CS 951.4) and AU 995.2 (AT 995.4, CS 995.2) describe plundering 
expeditions by the Dublin Vikings in Brega (in each case including attacks on 
Domnach Patraic), although Muirchertach ta Congalaig of Sil nAeda Slaine was 
also involved as an ally of the Vikings in the second case. The other item, about 
the feast of St Gregory (AU 1014.1, CS 1014.1), gives no geographical informa- 
tion. 

The accounts of events which have some evidence of an origin from an ancestor 
of AU provide a similar range of interests: Cenél nEdgain, Ulaid, Dublin Vikings, 
and the southern Ui Néill lands. Three describe conflicts between the Ulaid or 
Dal nAraidi against Cenél nEdgain, in the first of which the Dublin Vikings also 
participated, and another between the Dublin Vikings and the Ulaid.*° One other 
item concerns an expedition by the kings of Cairpre and Bréifne south-eastwards 
to Gailenga territory (probably in east Co. Cavan) to attack the household of 


85 Apart from the three cases mentioned in this paragraph, the relevant items are AU 1023.8, CS 
1023.8, AT 1023.11, which is more likely to be borrowed into AU, and AU 1029.6, CS 1029.1, 
AT 1029.1, which provides the one contradicting case since the item is in initial position in CS 
and AT, but the evidence of vocabulary indicates that it probably was an addition to AU. Three 
further items with different relative positions were probably derived from AU, but could be the 
result of a simple switch of items, or from similarly-dated news reaching a chronicler or being 
down in a different order: AU 933.3 (CS 933.5); AU 951.3 (CS 951.1—3), AU 1022.4 (AT 1022.6) 
(see above, 96 n.34). 

86 AU 933.3, CS 933.5; AU 962.1, CS 962.1; AU 1031.4, AT 1031.12 (possibly a later addition to 
the Clonmacnoise group); and AU 1022.4, AT 1022.6 between the Ulaid and the Dubliners. 
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Mael Sechnaill mac Domnaill, the Clann Cholmain king of Tara (AU 1013.2, 
CS 1013.2). The remaining items in this category describe events in the Holy 
Roman Empire (AU 1023.8, AT 1023.11, CS 1023.8) and Laigin (AU 1042.4, AT 
1042.3, CS 1042.3). In the latter case it is difficult to understand why a chronicle 
based in Clonmacnoise or Clonard would use an Armagh source for an event in 
the south. Most of these items and the more definite cases share AU’s interests 
in the Ui Néill, especially Cenél nEogain and Brega, the Ulaid and the Vikings; 
it is understandable that the Clonmacnoise-group chroniclers who copied these 
items would have sometimes relied on a source based in Armagh, and perhaps 
Conaille or Brega (before the late tenth century), much closer to these events. 

Turning to the items highly likely or probably copied into an ancestor of AU 
from a Clonmacnoise-group text, these show some overlap with the previous 
group, but their contents are more diverse. Four items are concerned with the 
Midlands and the Dublin Vikings,*’ and one with a battle between Cenél nEdgain 
and Ulaid,** two more involve Laigin or Munster,®? and one further event in 
Connaught (which could be a later addition to AU).°° The overall distribution is 
somewhat more southerly than for the items probably derived from AU, but there 
is a considerable degree of overlap, although it is somewhat surprising that the 
Armagh chronicler used a Midlands source for a battle between Cenél nEdgain 
and the Ulaid (AU 1004.5, CS 1004.3).°! The items concerned with Brega and 
the Dublin Vikings, such as the account of the battle of Clontarf, are also some- 
what difficult to explain if a Clonmacnoise chronicler were responsible for them, 
but if the annals were kept at Clonard, or Clonmacnoise and Clonard scholars 
exchanged written notices of events, then it would be more understandable for 
such accounts to end up in an Armagh source. This theory is supported by the 
pattern that many items in AT and CS, including CS 1013.4 (AU 1013.7) with tr, 
‘land, territory’, not immediately followed by a specifying term such as Conall, 
concern events involving Laigin, Brega, and the Dublin Vikings, which could 
also reflect a Clonard source.” 


87 AU 1024.3 (AT 1024.8, CS 1024.4), on the death of the poet Cuan tia Lothchain in Tethba; 
AU 1026.2 (AT 1026.2, CS 1026.2), describing a hosting by Flaithbertach Ua Néill of Cenél 
nE6gain to Inis Mochta in County Meath; AU 1029.6 (AT 1029.1, CS 1029.1), on the capture 
of Amlaib mac Sitriuc, king of the Dubliners, by Mathgamain ua Riacain, king of Brega; and 
AU 1054.7 (AT 1054.3, CS 1054.2) (possibly a later addition to AU) which explains that the 
lake of Suide Odrain entered the river Faball at night, which seems to be located in the east of 
Co. Cavan, near to Co. Monaghan. 

88 AU 1004.5 (CS 1004.3), on the killing of Aed Ua Ruairc, king of Bréifne, by Tade mac Cathail, 
king of Connaught. 

89 AU 1013.7 (CS 1013.4) describes the plundering of Laigin territory, specifically Glendalough 
and Cell Maignenn (either Kilmainham in the west of Dublin, or that in Co. Kildare), by 
Murchad mac Briain, son of Brian mac Cennétig, king of Munster. AU 1024.1 (AT 1024.1, CS 
1024.1) concerns a conflict among the Laigin themselves. 

90 AU 1015.7 (CS 1015.5). 

91 The explanation could be that the categorisation of the item is incorrect in this case, if this 
was an item written by AU in a different from normal style. Alternatively, it could be that 
AU’s chronicler received the text of multiple items from the Clonmacnoise-group annalist, and 
decided that this account was preferable to his own. 

92 Tir is usually the object of plundering or movement in these items. It is also found at: AT 980.4 
(CS 980.4) about the battle of Tara; CS 1013.6, a hosting by Mael Sechnaill mac Domnaill to 
the land of the Dublin Vikings; CS 1015.2, another hosting by Mael Sechnaill to Dublin and 
Laigin; AT 1026.8, a hosting of Osraige to Ui Chennselaig in Laigin; CS 1047.2, on the Ulaid 
leaving their land for Luigne because of the plague; AT 1049.2, a hosting by the Ulaid and 
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The other definitely-shared items — those of uncertain origin, or whose vocab- 
ulary provides contradictory evidence — display a wider range of interests than 
the other two groups. The west Midlands and Brega are the subjects of three 
items,*’ as are the Dublin Vikings” and the Cenél nEogain and Ulaid,”* but there 
are also five concerned with Laigin and Osraige,®® three with Munster,?’ one 
with Connaught and Cenél Conaill®* and another with the Holy Roman Empire.*” 
While most of these describe military actions involving more than one impor- 
tant polity, some concern local affairs, albeit of wider interest; for example the 
battle between Cian son of Mael Muaid and Domnall son of Dub da Bairenn in 
Munster found in AU 1014.4 (CS 1014.3) was presumably between rivals, in the 
vacuum left by the death of Brian Borama earlier in the year. Whether these items 
originated either in an ancestor of AU or the Clonmacnoise group is unclear; 
potentially some were derived from other chronicle sources. 

Two other interests are notable in the definitely- and possibly-shared items: in 
events in the Holy Roman Empire and in Alba. Two definitely-shared items, AU 
1023.8 (AT 1023.11, CS 1023.8), on the death of Henry II and the succession 
of Conrad II as Holy Roman Emperor, and AU 1038.3 (AT 1038.5, CS 1038.3), 
recording a battle between Conrad II and Odo, Count of Blois and Champagne, 
concern events in East Francia and Lotharingia.!°? Both events are placed in 
the wrong year; Henry II died on the 13 July 1024 and Conrad was elected and 
crowned king in September 1024, not in 1023, while Odo died in battle in 1037, 
not 1038. The stylistic evidence for the source of these items is contradictory and 
far from compelling, so the exact source in Ireland is uncertain, but their vocabu- 
lary and misplaced location in both AU and the Clonmacnoise group indicates 
that this did exist. 

There are a number of other items about Germany that were probably derived 
from this source. AU states that Donnchad mac Gilla Mo Chonna, comarbae of 
Sechnaill (AU 1027.8) and Broen mac Maile Morda, king of Laigin (AU 1052.3), 
died in Cologne, while AU 1042.7 and AI 1042.9 describe the death of Ailill 
Mucnoma, cenn mhanach (of the Gaels, according to AU) in Cologne.'®! On the 
other hand, AT 1045.2 uniquely has Zerca 7 doma mor a Francaib 7 fasughudh 
Coloine 7 Rodoim acht becc (‘Dearth and poverty in Francia and the almost total 


Laigin to Mide; AT 1052.2, a hosting of the Laigin to the land of the Dubliners. However, AT 
1052.4 concerns a conflict between Ui Chonchobair and the Conmaicne, so it is possible that 
by this time the term had become more widely adopted. While the items with tir often involved 
participants from elsewhere, such as Mide, the more easterly and Laigin concentration of occur- 
rences favours a Clonard source for these items. 

93 AU 1021.4 (AT 1021.5, CS 1021.2); AU 1022.3 (AT 1022.4, CS 1022.4); AU 1031.2 (CS 
1031.2). 

94 AU 978.3 (AT 978.2, CS 978.3); AU 999.8 (AT 998.1 and .3, CS 999.4); AU 1031.2 (CS 1031.2). 

95 AU 933.1 (CS 933.1); AU 972.1 (CS 972.1); AU 1017.2 (CS 1017.3). 

96 AU 978.3 (AT 978.2, CS 978.3); AU 999.8 (AT 998.1 and .3, CS 999.4); AU 1016.6 (CS 
1016.3); AU 1021.2 (AT 1021.3, CS 1021.1); AU 1042.1 (AT 1041.5, CS 1041). 

97 AU 933.1 (CS 933.1); AU 999.8 (AT 998.1 and .3, CS 999.4); AU 1014.4 (CS 1014.3). 

98 AU 1014.7 (CS 1014.7). 

99 AU 1038.3 (AT 1038.5, CS 1038.3). 

100 See Reuter, Germany, 202, 266-7, 323. 

101 These events are not found in AT or CS. AU 1042.7 and AI 1042.9 are quite similar in wording, 
sharing the use of the unusual cenn mhanach, which could indicate that they share a common 
source. AU 1042.7 reads Ailill Mucnoma, cenn mhanach na nGoeidhel in Colonia, quiéuit, while 
AI 1042.9 has Ailill cenn manach hi Colaine quieuit in Domino. 
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devastation of Cologne and Rouen’). This interest in the Holy Roman Empire 
from 1027 to 1052 is striking, because it contrasts with the general lack of 
interest at other times. 

Gaels had been significantly involved in East Frankish monasteries from the 
tenth century onwards, at Waulsort, Ratisbon, the monastery of St Symphorian at 
Metz as well as that of St Martin at Cologne.'” It seems unlikely that the interest 
in East Francia and especially Cologne, rather than elsewhere, at the same time in 
AU, the Clonmacnoise group and AI is a coincidence, considering the long-term 
involvement of Gaels which did not lead to any surviving Irish chronicle items. 
It is reasonable to assume that the Irish chroniclers had a single source for these 
items from Cologne, but it is unclear who the mediators were in the transmission 
of this information.!™ 

None of the items concerning Alba in the Irish chronicles in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries has been classed as definitely-shared, but a number are 
possibly-shared.!°* However, the items recounting the deaths of Lulach and Mac 
Bethad in 1058 are potentially significant because they are placed in the wrong 
order. According to other sources, such as Marianus Scottus’s ‘World Chronicle’, 
Lulach died in 1058 after Mac Bethad in 1057, but in AU, AT and CS Lulach’s 
death is found three or four items before Mac Bethad’s, both in the annal for 
A.D. 1058. The most likely explanation is that the item was misplaced in both 
AU and the Clonmacnoise group. One such misplacement occurs in the annals 
in question: the obit of Domnall Ua Ruairc, appears at AU 1057.9, but at the end 
of the 1058 annal in AT 1058.7. It is uncertain whether this is connected with 
the location of the Mac Bethad and Lulach items.!°° Nevertheless, if the view 
that the Mac Bethad item was placed in the wrong annal is upheld, then this 
demonstrates a connection between all the Irish annal items. The fact that they 
have somewhat different in vocabulary in AU and Clonmacnoise group warns 


102 See Kenney, The Sources, 605-21. 

103. The use of Cuanu for Conrad in both the definitely-shared items is indicative of a single Gaelic 
source. Henry II (probably mistaken for Conrad) is written as Cona in the Anglo-Saxon Chron- 
icle for 1056 in manuscripts C and D (edd. Douglas and Greenaway, English Historical Docu- 
ments II, 1042-1189 [hereafter EHD IT], 135 and n. 2; see Hennessy, The Annals of Loch Cé, I. 
40, n. 1), which could help explain the change to Cuanu. 

104 These possibly-shared items (including Moreb, ‘Moray’) are: AU 954.2 (CS 953.3), AU 971.1 
(CS 971.1), AU 977.4 (AT 977.4, CS 977.2), AU 1029.7 (AT 1029.5), AU 1034.1 (AT 1034.1, 
CS 1034.1), AU 1040.5 (CS 1040.3), AU 1058.2 (AT 1058.1, CS 1058.1), AU 1058.6 (AT 
1058.5, CS 1058.4), AU 1093.5 (AT 1093.4, CS 1093.1). 

105 See Anderson, Early Sources, 1. 579-81, 600-4, for Marianus Scottus’s ‘World Chronicle’ 
and other sources which place Lulach’s death after Mac Bethad’s, and which support a 1057 
date. Alex Woolf, From Pictland, 263-5, has suggested that Mac Bethad gave up the throne in 
1057, and then fought and died in 1058 after the death of Lulach, based on the Irish annalistic 
evidence, but also some discrepancies in dating events. While there problems with the evidence, 
Marianus Scottus’s date of 1057 for Mac Bethad’s death should probably take precedence over 
the Irish annals, given the misplacing of imperial events in the latter. 

106 Potentially Domnall Ua Ruairc’s obit could be part of the same process affecting Mac Bethad’s, 
if they were both placed in the wrong annal by the Clonmacnoise group, being part of a group 
added later, possibly based on pre-existing notes, and then AU subsequently borrowed the Mac 
Bethad item at the end of 1058. However, this theory is tenuous, since the item on the death of 
Gallbrat ua Cerbaill immediately following the Mac Bethad item in AT and CS is found in AU 
1058.4. 
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us that many more items may have been shared than can be demonstrated now 
through stylistic analysis.1° 

Another item which indicates a single source is the notice of the deaths of 
Mael Coluim mac Donnchada, king of Alba, as well as his son and wife in 1093. 
This event occurs in quite similar wording, but AU 1093.5, AT 1093.4, CS 1093.1 
and AI 1093.13 all use the phrase do éc dia cumaid (‘died through her grief’) 
indicating how Mael Coluim’s wife, Margaret, died. Dia cummaid does not occur 
elsewhere in the Irish chronicles before 1200, making it highly likely that a single 
written account underlies all versions.'°° As this event is much later than the defi- 
nitely-shared items and after the concentration of possibly-shared items becomes 
very low, it is unlikely to be part of the same process of borrowing.!°? However, 
both the account of this event and the obit of Mac Bethad indicate that in each 
case a common source was the basis for the items in all the Irish chronicles. 


Conclusion 


Overall, while it is clear that a considerable amount can still be learnt about the 
items with shared vocabulary and phraseology surviving in AU and the Clon- 
macnoise group, some basic points can be made regarding them. These items, 
which form a minority of the record in AU, AT and CS, are found in ALC, AI 
and the Cogad, so they were probably present in AU’s ancestor before the 1220s, 
and in the Clonmacnoise group by about 1065.!!° The items are usually found 
in the same relative positions in AU and the Clonmacnoise group, which, as a 
comparison with the contemporary chronicle of AI in the period from 1092 to 
1115 has shown, is compatible with relatively contemporary chronicling where 
items are included at the end of the year or in the years immediately following, 
based on notes written down throughout the year or soon after. The minority 
of items in different relative positions could be much later additions, but the 
case of AI demonstrates that even contemporary annalistic writing could produce 
changes, intentionally or as a result of the compilation process, so they could be 
part of the same process as the clearly contemporary inclusions. 

Identifying the sources of these shared items is often difficult, both because 
of the frequent use of the same vocabulary and concepts in both AU and the 
Clonmacnoise group, and also because the process of producing an annal item 
could involve rewriting; as a result in items like that for the battle of Clontarf, a 
common textual core could be altered to partially or completely fit the chronicle 
style of different annalists. In consequence, the source of items can only tenta- 
tively be suggested in some cases of definitely-shared items, and it is likely that 


107 Both the items for Lulach and Mac Bethad end with i cath (‘in battle’), which is found in none 
of the corresponding Clonmacnoise-group items, but occurs elsewhere in AU 1061.2, 1062.1 
and 1067.4, making it likely that the item was entered within a decade of the event occurring. 
AT 1058.1 and CS 1058.1 state instead that Lulach died per dolum (‘through deceit’), which 
occurs elsewhere in CS 1053.3 (AT 1053.7) and CS 1065.5 (AT 1065.3), but also in AU 1053.7. 

108 For other accounts see Anderson, Early Sources, II. 49-58. 

109 This event in AI (1093.13) was written by Hand 2 (see Mac Airt, The Annals of Inisfallen, xxxii) 
probably included in late 1093 or 1094. 

110 The Cogad used shared items in its Clonmacnoise-group source ultimately derived from both the 
ancestor-texts of AU and the Clonmacnoise group, for instance AU 951.3 (CS 951.3) originating 
in AU, and AU 1013.7 (CS 1013.4) derived from the Clonmacnoise group (see above, 95). 
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many of the possibly-shared items were not the result of independent recording. 
Certainly, foreign events from Alba and the Continent also seem sometimes to 
have derived from common, perhaps written, sources, even if the items are not 
textually identical. 

The minority that do produce useful results indicate that there was borrowing 
between both textual groups; written notices produced for the ancestor of AU 
kept in Armagh from the last decade of the tenth century but before then perhaps 
elsewhere in the north-east (after being a Brega or Conaille chronicle from 912 
to about 938) came to be included in the Clonmacnoise-group chronicle written 
in Clonard and Clonmacnoise, and vice versa.!!! While the numbers of attributed 
items is small, the geographical distribution is what might be expected; a consid- 
erable degree of overlap in the Midlands, although AU’s ancestor was the source 
for more items from the Ulaid and Cenél nEdgain, and the Clonmacnoise group 
for southern Irish events. The evidence therefore indicates that the independent 
Irish chroniclers responsible for producing the ancestors of AU and the Clonmac- 
noise group after 911, both continuing the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, maintained 
scholarly connections to the mid-eleventh century. 


111 Although the items derived from the Clonmacnoise group are only found from about 1000 to 
1060. 
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The previous four chapters have largely been concerned with the process of 
recording contemporary events in Irish chronicles, but it is clear that earlier 
sections of the annals, describing the distant past, were also a focus of Irish 
chroniclers’ activities. This chapter will concentrate on one major phase of 
change which took place in the common source of AU and the Clonmacnoise 
group which ended in A.D. 911. In this phase a number of texts from outside 
Ireland were used to provide items in the section from A.D. 431, when Palladius 
was sent to Ireland, to A.D. 720. These items provided the Irish chronicles with 
a sequence of popes from 431 to about 610, a series of Byzantine emperors from 
431 to 720, and records of a few other selected events from the Mediterranean 
world. In a section of the chronicles which, before the late seventh century, prob- 
ably did not describe many events per annal, these new items would have signifi- 
cantly altered the content of the chronicle. The intention of this chapter is to 
identify the sources of these items, explain how they were included, and discuss 
the picture of the past that resulted. Not only should this produce evidence for 
the context of the chronicles at the time of inclusion, but it will also provide the 
basis for the study of the annals’ chronology in chapter 6. 


Mediterranean items in the Irish chronicles: scholarship on the date of 
their inclusion and their purpose 


The items dealing with the history of the wider christian world in the period from 
A.D. 431 to 730 are found in AU, AT, and to a lesser extent, in CS. They were 
added in two phases: firstly, many items found in entries both in AU and the 
Clonmacnoise group were included before 912 (by the time of the ‘Chronicle of 
Ireland’); and secondly, supplementary items were interpolated after 911 in the 
Clonmacnoise-group texts only.! 

Not all scholars who have analysed these entries have argued for this divi- 
sion into two stages, but there are compelling reasons for doing so.” One is that 
there are events which are recorded twice in the Clonmacnoise group, indicating 
that these items were included at different times.* Another is that there survives 
an extra incorrect sequence of Byzantine emperors in the late-seventh- and 


1! Items from the second phase are also found in items in the H? hand of AU, which probably used 
a Clonmacnoise-group text (Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 111). 

2 For example, Croke (Count Marcellinus, 240-9). 

3 See below, 116. 
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early-eighth-century section found only in the Clonmacnoise group.* That this 
sequence was a late addition is indicated by the survival in the Clonmacnoise 
group of three items (AT kl 190.5, AT kl 210.4, AT 720.4) shared with AU from 
the earlier imperial sequence. The result was that three of the imperial succes- 
sions were duplicated, as can be seen in table 10. 


Table 10. Succession items for Byzantine emperors in AU and AT, AU [642]- 
730! 





AT items shared AT items not 





Emperor AU with AU found in AU 
Constantine f. Heraclii (642].3 (7.6m) kl. 144.1 (r 6m) — 
Constantine (Constans) (643].6 (r. 28) kl. 145.1 (7 28) - 


f. Constantini 
Constantine f. Constantin’  [673].6(117) — - 


(Constans) 

Justinian f. Constantini [690].5 (7. 10) kl. 190.5 (r. 10) ~~. 173 @ 10) 

Leo [Leontius] - - kl. 183.1 (r. 3) 
Tiberius Caesar [702].5 (r. 7) - kl. 186.1 (r. 1)? 
Justinian cum Tiberio filio —_—_[710].8 (. 6) kl. 210.4 (x. 6) kl. 193.1 (r. 6) 
Philippicus — = kl. 199.1 (x. 1, 6m) 
Anastasius - - kl. 201.1 (. 3) 


Theodosius 720.4 (r. 1) 720.4 (r. 1) k1. 204.1 (r. 1) 
Leo a = k1. 205.1 (r. 9) 





| The reign-length in each succession item has been included in brackets. ‘r.’ stands for ‘reign- 
length’, ‘f. for ‘filius’, ‘m’ for ‘month(s)’. 

2 AT kl 186.1 (Tiberis an. .r.) lacks the number found in CM 571 (ed. Jones, DTR, 530; trans. 
Wallis, Bede, 233). 

3 This item is also found in CS [695]. 


As Eoin MacNeill noticed, the sequence found only in the Clonmacnoise 
group lacks one of the Byzantine emperors, Constantine son of Constans. This 
omission probably occurred because his predecessor had the name Constantine 
son of Constantine in the Irish chronicles (he is more normally called Constans), 
with the result that the next emperor was placed seventeen years too early and the 
sequence ended in AT kl 205.5 These items, as well as others only found in the 
Clonmacnoise group from Bede’s Chronica Maiora (CM), occur at the beginning 
of each annal, whereas the three succession items retained from the ‘Chronicle 
of Ireland’ are found in the middle or at the end of an annal, as in AU.° This 
pattern indicates that the original position and sequence of the imperial succes- 
sion items have been retained in AU and the three items in the Clonmacnoise 
group which were not moved to initial position. In consequence the extra items 
in the late seventh and early eighth centuries in the Clonmacnoise group should 
be regarded as additions. With a few exceptions, only items found in both AU 
and the Clonmacnoise group are likely to have been derived from the ‘Chronicle 


4 MacNeill, ‘The authorship’, 30-113, at 75-6, 78-80. 
5 Ibid., at 75-6, 78-80. 
6 Bede, Chronica Maiora (ed. Jones, DTR, 516-35). 
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of Ireland’. The later phase of interpolation and alteration in the Clonmacnoise 
group will be discussed in more depth in chapter 8. 

While there have been a number of studies of the papal and imperial items in 
the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, most of these have concentrated on their sources and 
the date of their inclusion in the annals. Some scholars have preferred an early 
date for the addition of many of these items, in the seventh century or earlier, 
and have regarded the Irish chronicles as continuations of sources such as the 
chronicles of Eusebius of Caesarea and Isidore of Seville.’ An implication of this 
argument is that most imperial entries in the seventh and early-eighth centuries 
must have been added later. However, other scholars have preferred a date for the 
inclusion of all the papal and imperial entries in the eighth century or afterwards, 
because of their use of Bede’s CM, which ended in A.D. 725.8 

The reasons for the inclusion of these items has not received much atten- 
tion, except from Daniel Mc Carthy, who has argued that the papal items were 
designed to show the orthodoxy of Patrick and Iona, the monastic community 
which he has regarded as responsible for incorporating these items, a process 
now attributed to the Anglo-Saxon monk Ecgberht.? In contrast, according to Mc 
Carthy, other items depicted the Eastern Church in an unfavourable light because 
the rejected theories attributed falsely to Anatolius of Laodicea on the date of 
Easter were thought to have originated from there.!° Mc Carthy has argued that 
after the teachings of Anatolius had been rejected at Iona in favour of the Easter 
calculations promoted by the papacy in 716, the Easter controversy would still 
have been a live issue in the Iona community up to a generation later.!! 

Mc Carthy regarded the inclusion of the papal items as largely the result of 
this propaganda effort, rather than as a sophisticated piece of scholarship.’? He 
suggested that references to Bede and Isidore were fabrications and proposed 
that the sequence of papal items was intentionally truncated in the early-seventh 
century in order to hide the manipulation of the papal sequence.'* The result of 
this was that Pope Gregory I (the Great) became associated with a proclamation 
against the church in Constantinople. This item, as well as the false references to 
Bede and Isidore, was designed to give the papal and imperial items greater legit- 


7 Tsidore, Chronica Maiora (ed. Mommsen, Chronica Minora, Il. 391-494); the ‘Chronicle of 
Eusebius’ only survives in translations in other chronicles (Morris, ‘The Chronicle of Eusebius’, 
80-1, 90, and 83-8 for his suggestion that another translation was used in Bede’s CM and the 
Irish chronicles), the most influential being Jerome’s Latin translation and continuation to 378 (ed. 
Fotheringham, Eusebii Pamphili Chronici Canones). See MacNeill, ‘The authorship’, 62-3, for 
the theory that the Irish chronicles were a continuation of Eusebius’s ‘Chronicle’; Carney, Studies, 
355-7, for the stress on Isidore’s ‘Chronicle’; Morris, ‘The Chronicle of Eusebius’, 83, 85; and 
more recently Croke, Count Marcellinus, 248-9), for a reiteration of the view that a continuation 
of Eusebius’s, Marcellinus’s, and Isidore’s ‘Chronicle’ was included in the seventh century. 

8 O’Rahilly, Early Irish History, 253-5; Anderson, Kings, 26-30 (although she considered Bede’s 
CM to have been used at a later stage than the ‘Chronicle of Marcellinus’); Mc Carthy, ‘The 
chronological apparatus of the Annals of Ulster AD 431-1131’, 71—2 (but see now Mc Carthy, 
The Irish Annals, 133—9, where he argues that Adomnan included imperial items before 700); 
Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle of Ireland, 1. 57-8. 

9 Mc Carthy, ‘The chronological apparatus of the Annals of Ulster AD 431-1131’, 52, 71-3; Me 
Carthy, The Irish Annals, 141-2. 

10 Mc Carthy, ‘The chronological apparatus of the Annals of Ulster AD 431-1131’, 69-73. For 
Anatolius of Laodicea and Liber Anatolii, see Wallis, Bede, xvii, lvi—Iviii. 

11 Mc Carthy, ‘The chronological apparatus of the Annals of Ulster AD 431-1131’, 72-3. 

12 Tbid., 71-3. 

13 [hid., 70. 
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imacy by associating them with important ecclesiastical scholars.'* Mc Carthy 
generally considered both the papal and imperial items to have been entered in 
a careless manner, with little regard to chronological information in their foreign 
sources.'> However, it will be proposed in this study that, while some aspects of 
Mc Carthy’s analysis are correct, a significantly different interpretation of the 
evidence is preferable. 


The sources of the Mediterranean items 


The main sources of the Mediterranean items in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ were 
the ‘Chronicle of Marcellinus’ (Marc.), Liber Pontificalis (LP) (the ‘Book of 
Pontiffs’), Bede’s CM, and to a lesser extent Isidore’s Chronica Maiora, Prosper 
of Aquitaine’s ‘Chronicle’, and perhaps Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History of the 
English People’ .!6 

The ‘Chronicle of Marcellinus’, written by Marcellinus comes in Constanti- 
nople in the early sixth century, covered A.D. 378—534.!’ The version used by the 
Irish chroniclers did not include the continuation to A.D. 548 (added at the end 
of Marcellinus’s text), because Marc. was not a source after an item in AU [536] 
(AU [536].1, AT kl 43.1): ‘Thus far Marcellinus brought down his chronicle’, 
which corresponds to Marc. 533-4.'8 The vocabulary of a number of items on 
the Church, Byzantine Empire and other Mediterranean events clearly indicates 
that they came from this chronicle, as can be seen in the following examples: 


(1) 

Marc. | Sept 526-31 August 527: Anno regiae urbis conditae centesimo nonagen- 
simo septimo Lustinus imperator Iustinianum ex sorore sua nepotem iamdudum 
a se Nobilissimum designatum partcipem quoque regni sui successoremque 
creavit kalendas Apriles: ipse vero quarto ab hoc mense vita decessit, anno 
imperii nono mense secundo.'° 

AU [527].3: Anno regiae urbis conditae .c.xc.uii. Iustinus imperator Iustinianum 
ex sorore sua nepotem iamdudum a se Nobilissimum designatum quoque regni 
sui successeremque creauit kl. Aprilis. Ipse uero quarto ab hoc mense uita 
decessit anno imperii .ix°., mense .ii. 

AT kl 34.5: lustinus imperator Uistiniaum ex orore sua nepotem iamdudum a 


14 Ibid., 69-70. 

15 [bid., 67-8. 

16 Marc. (ed. Mommsen, Chronica Minora, II. 37-109; trans. Croke, The Chronicle, which includes 
Mommsen’s edition without the critical apparatus); LP (ed. Duchesne, Le Liber); trans. Davis, 
The Book of Pontiffs; Prosper, Chronica Minora (ed. Mommsen, Chronica Minora, 1. 341-499; 
Bede, HE, 1.13, edd. and trans. Colgrave and Mynors, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, 44—7). 

17 Croke, The Chronicle, xix. 

18 AU [536].1: Hucusque Marcellinus perduxit Cronicon suum. AT kl 43.1: Hucusque perdux: 
Marsellinus Cronicon suum. See Croke, The Chronicle, xxv. 

19 Marc. 526-7 (ed. Mommsen, trans. Croke, The Chronicle, 43): ‘In the one hundred and ninety- 
seventh year from the foundation of the royal city, on the first of April, the Emperor Justin made 
Justinian a partner in the empire and his successor. The latter was his nephew, by his sister, and 
had for a considerable time been designated “Most Noble” by Justin, who himself had died four 
months later in the ninth year and second month of his reign.’ 
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se uobil*simum” designatum quoque reigni sui successoremque creauit KI* 
April*. Ipse uero quarto ab hoc mense uita decessit, anno imperii .uiii°. 


(2) 

Marc. | Sept. 497-31 Aug. 498: Romanae ecclesiae quadregensimus octauus 
Anastasius pontifex ordinatus uixit annos II.” 

AU [497].1: Romane Eclesie .xluiii us. Anastasius pontifex ordinatus uixit annis 
duobus. 

AT kl 10.1: Romane eclesie .xl.uiii. Anastasius papa ordinatus uixit an. ii. 


(3) Marc. 1 Sept. 498-31 Aug. 499: Hoc anno ingens terrae motus Ponticam 
concussit provinciam.? 

AU [498].3: Hoc anno ingens terremotus Ponticam concussit prouinciam. 

AT kl 11.1: Ingens terremotus Ponticam conclucit prouinciam. 

CS [495].1: Ingens terraemotus Ponticum concussit prouinciam. 


In these examples the items in the Irish annals and those of Marc. correspond 
closely, although the versions in AT are far more corrupt than those of AU.”3 This 
correspondence, and the references to Marcellinus in AU [432], [449].1, [456].2 
(and perhaps AT kl 25.2), indicate that Marc. was a source for Irish chronicle 
items.~4 

The version of Marc. used by the Irish chronicler is textually closer to the 
tenth-century St Omer Bibliotheque Municipale MS 697 (S) manuscript than any 
other copy.*> This can be deduced from a number of variants from the original 
text which the Irish chronicles share with that manuscript. These include the 
spelling of Pope Hilarus as ‘Hilarius’ (Marc. 461.1, AU [461].1), the Emperor 
Zeno as ‘Zeno’ rather than the usual nom. sg. ‘Zenon’ (Marc. 491.1, AU [491].1, 
AT kl 3.1), and having three years, rather than the original four, for the reign- 
length of Pope Gelasius I (Marc. 494.3, AU [493].2, AT kl 6.2).*° These shared 
variant readings indicate that S and the Irish chronicles derive from a common 
source. 

Brian Croke has recently argued that Bede used Irish chronicles as his source 
for Marc. in his CM, and that the whole branch of Marc’s manuscript tradition 
represented by the S manuscript, the Irish chronicles and Bede’s CM was derived 
from a seventh-century text kept in Ireland or Iona.” Unfortunately Croke’s study 
is flawed because he studied all the imperial items in the Irish chronicles as a 
single group, instead of distinguishing between items present in the ‘Chronicle 


20 * represents an abbreviation stroke in the manuscript. 

21 Mare. 497-8 (ibid., 31): ‘Anastasius was ordained forty-eighth bishop of the Roman church and 
lived two years.’ 

22 Marc. 498-9 (ibid., 32): ‘In this year an immense earthquake shook the Pontic province.’ 

23 As in example 1, in AT the reign-lengths of Marc. have often been replaced with those of Bede’s 
CM. See below, 155-6, 215, for the replacement in the Clonmacnoise group of reign-lengths with 
those of Bede. 

24 AT kl 25.2 has ut Marsillinus monstrat, ‘as Marcellinus shows’, at the end of a rewritten item 
(see 216 n.108), so it is uncertain whether the reference to Marcellinus was also a later addition. 

25 For St Omer MS 697, see McKitterick, History and Memory, 50-1. 

26 AU [512].2, CS [510].2 and St Omer MS 697 have defectus solis, whereas Marc. 511-2.10 has 
solis defectus, but this is not significant, because elsewhere AU [496].1, CS [493].2 and AT kl 9.1 
also have altered the order of these words where S follows the archetype of Marc. by retaining 
the word order of Marc. 497—-8.1 (ed. Mommsen, Chronica Minora, Il. 94, 98). 

27 Croke, Count Marcellinus, 239-49, which is a development of Morris, ‘The Chronicle’, 83-9. 
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of Ireland’ and those found only in the Clonmacnoise group. The result is that 
most of his analysis is based on items included in the Irish annals in the tenth and 
eleventh century, which Bede could not have copied in the early eighth century. 

It is clear that the earlier items in the Irish chronicles from Marc. were not 
included via Bede, because none of them occur in Bede’s works.*® However, Bede 
could not have used the Irish chronicles in his CM, since there is strong evidence 
that the Irish annalist drew on Bede’s CM and perhaps his later ‘Ecclesiastical 
History’, written in 731, at the same time as they included items from Marc.”? 
Bede’s source was, like the text in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, closely related to 
that of S, as is indicated by a number of variant readings shared with only that 
manuscript.*° It seems likely, therefore, that Bede and the Irish chroniclers both 
used a common source for Marc., but the evidence is not sufficient to locate this 
source more precisely. 

Marc. was used for papal items from AU [431] to [527], but LP was also 
a source for items from AU [432] to [465] and, after Marc’s papal sequence 
ended, from AU [525] to [608]. LP is an account of papal history, divided into 
the pontificates of each pope, kept and periodically updated in Rome by members 
of the papal administration.*! While there are no direct references to LP in the 
Irish chronicles, the vocabulary and reign-lengths are virtually identical to that 
source in some items, as the following examples demonstrate: 


(1) 

LP, Leo I (440-61): XLVI. LEO, natione Tuscus, ex patre Quintiano, sedit ann. 
XXI m. I d. XIII. . 2? 

AU [460]: Leo, Papa mortuus est, Romane Eclesie obtenuit sedem Petri .xxi. 
annis et mense .i. et diebus .xiii., sicuti enumerat Beda in Cronico.* 


(2) 

LP, John Ul (561-74): LX. JOHANNES, natione Romanus, ex patre Anastasio 
inlustrio, sedit ann. XII mens. XI dies XXVI .. . et sepultus est in basilica 
beati Petri apostoli. . .*4 


28 Bede, CM 486, 487, 490, 493, 495, 500-3, 508, 516, 519 (ed. Jones, DTR, 2, 517-21) does not 
contain any text derived from Marc. which also survives in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’; the lack 
of correspondence is likely to be due to the different interests of Bede and the Irish chroniclers. 
None of the examples given by Croke, Count Marcellinus, 246-7, for items shared by CM and 
the Irish chronicles are found in both Bede and AU. None of the events from Marc. used by Bede 
in other works (see Croke, Count Marcellinus, 249-52) survive in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, 
except perhaps AI [453].2, Leo regnauit et caput Iohannis repertum est, which may be from Marc. 
452-3.1 (trans. Croke, ed. Mommsen, The Chronicle, 20-1). 

29 See below, 124, 127-9, 135-6. 

30 For example CM 490 has Emissa, which is closer to S Emisene than the other manuscripts’ 
Emitzene; CM 493 and S have regi quondam rather than the original regi; and CM 516 and S have 
excessionis rather than excidionis. 

31 Davis, The Book of Pontiffs, xi-xvi. 

32 LP XLVII (ed. Duchesne, Le Liber, 238-41; trans. Davis, The Book of Pontiffs, 38). ‘47. Leo, a 
Tuscan by birth, son of Quintianus, held the see 21 years, | month, 13 days...” 

33 ‘Pope Leo died. He held the see of Peter for twenty-one years, one month, and thirteen days, as 
Bede relates in [his] chronicle.’ See below, 124, 133-4, for a discussion of the references to Bede’s 
cronicum. 

34 LP LXIII (ed. Duchesne, Le Liber, 305-7; trans. Davis, The Book of Pontiffs, 61). ‘63. John, a 
Roman by birth, son of the illustrious Anastasius, held the see 12 years, 11 months, 26 days... 
and he was buried in the basilica of Peter the blessed apostle . . .” 
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AU [567].1: Johannes natione Romanus sedit annis .xii., mensibus .x.i., diebus 
.xx.ui. In basilica beati Petri apostoli sepultus est. 

AT kl. 75.1: Johannes nationne Romanus sedit annis .xii. mensibus .xi diebus 
xxiii. in basilica beati Petri apostoli sepultus est. 


The second example displays many of the characteristic features of items in 
the Irish chronicles which were derived from LP: the inclusion of the length of 
pontificates is given in years, months, and days; the introduction of the reign- 
length with the word sedit, ‘sat’; the description (found from John II onwards) 
of the popes’ places of burial; and the peoples they came from. However, in the 
first example, the reign-length is the same as in LP, as is the case in most of the 
other early papal entries up to AU [465], but much of the vocabulary comes from 
neither LP nor Marc.** 

The version of LP used in the Irish chronicles included the popes from Celes- 
tine I (ob. 432) to Sabinianus (0b. 606). It is possible that the exemplar used in 
the Irish chronicle ended with Sabinianus or his successor Boniface III (ob. 607) 
or that an exemplar which did continue later had been intentionally truncated 
by the Irish annalist, as Mc Carthy argued.*° Raymond Davis has argued that the 
section of LP from the pontificate of Pope Silverius (536—7) was updated during 
the pontificate of Pope Honorius (625-38), because compared to the lengthy and 
detailed accounts of pontificates found elsewhere, those of the period from the 
540s to Honorius do seem rather brief and negligible.*” However, the informa- 
tion included from the 540s to the pontificate of Boniface V (619-25) gives local 
details, which indicates that some form of text, perhaps reworked later, formed 
the basis for this section.** A contemporary version of LP ending ca 607, then, 
could have formed the source for the Irish chronicles. 

The vocabulary derived from LP in the Irish annals does not provide conclu- 
sive evidence for the origins of the text, but does indicate that the Irish chroni- 
cles probably used a version which was quite early in the manuscript tradition. 
Although the Irish annals contain a large number of errors, very few of them 
are shared with other manuscripts of LP The manuscripts of LP can broadly be 
divided into a pro-Lombard recension (found in manuscripts of the ‘A’ group), a 
pro-Frankish recension (found in manuscripts of the ‘B’ and ‘D’ groups), group 


35. The exception is the reign-length in AU [461].1, which is derived from Marc. 460-1.1 (trans. 
Croke, ed. Mommsen, The Chronicle, 23). 

36 Mc Carthy, ‘The chronological apparatus of the Annals of Ulster AD 431-1131’, 68-70. 

37 Davis, The Book of Pontiffs, xiii, xlvii—xlviii. 

38 The accounts of pontificates from Vigilius (537-55) to Boniface V (619-25) (see Davis, The Book 
of Pontiffs, 58-65) include: detailed lengths of pontificates in years, months and days; the length 
of time that the see was vacant (in similar detail); ordinations by the pope; and sometimes the date 
of his death or burial. As well as general statements about events during these pontificates, which 
may or may not have derived from contemporary written information, more detailed information 
is also given: the account of the pontificate of Benedict I (575-9) explains that Justinian sent over 
corn from Egypt to relieve a famine in Italy; that of Sabinianus’s pontificate (604—6) specifies 
the price of corn sold by the Church during a famine as well as the route of Sabinianus’s funeral 
procession; that of Boniface III (607) includes the numbers of different types of clergy at a session 
during which the Pope issued a decree; while in the account of Deusdedit’s pontificate (615-18) 
the month and indiction date of a major earthquake in A.D. 618 is provided. These and other 
details (about military campaigns, churches and decorations for saints’ bodies) could perhaps 
have been included during the pontificate of Honorius (625-38) from memory or other sources, 
but the existence of contemporary written accounts behind LP during the period from the 540s 
to 625 is a distinct possibility. 
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‘C’, mainly found in Frankish manuscripts, and group ‘E’ which represent a 
combination of manuscript traditions.*? There are a few significant variants 
shared by the Irish chronicles with the manuscripts of LP: the Irish annals and 
group A of LP give Pope Benedict I twenty-nine days rather than the twenty-eight 
in the original; the Irish annals and manuscripts A5 and A6 of the same Lombard 
recension give Pope Agapitus I eight days against eighteen days in the original; 
and the Irish chronicles have Mercurius qui et Iohannis with B4 (surviving in 
manuscripts from Trier or of Auxerre provenance) against other manuscripts of 
LP which have Johannes qui et Mercurius.*© However, these do not demonstrate 
a consistent pattern (and could have occurred independently). The manuscripts 
of LP all have errors which are not found in the Irish annals; for instance the 
loss of a minim for John II in groups B, C, and D of LP is not shared in the Irish 
chronicles. However, this is not necessarily significant, so the Irish annals could 
be closer textually to B4. The evidence of vocabulary, therefore, indicates that 
the Irish annals used a text of LP written before the errors of the other surviving 
manuscripts had developed (or that it was closely related to B4). This makes it 
possible that the Irish annals provide a witness to LP before the common ancestor 
of the surviving manuscripts of the second version, which is dateable to before 
the 680s.*! 

Prosper of Aquitaine’s ‘Chronicle’, which ended in A.D. 455, was a source 
for some of the ecclesiastical entries of this section, such as AU [451].1 Pasca 
Domini .uiii. Kl. Maii celebratum est, from Prosper, ‘Chronicle’ 1376. Part of the 
item on the mission of Palladius to Ireland in 431 could also have come from 
this source, but it is more likely that it came from items in either Bede’s CM 
or his ‘Ecclesiastical History’ (which themselves used Prosper’s ‘Chronicle’ ). 
However, other phrases are not found in his text, the sources of which are difficult 
to identify. It is likely that some, such as urbis Romae episcopus (AU [431]), 
obtenuit sedem Petri (AU [460]), and qui possedit cathedram Petri (AU [465].2), 
came from other texts on the popes, which perhaps had already been combined 
with LP*® 

The other major source for the Irish chroniclers was Bede’s CM, which formed 
part of his De Temporum Ratione.“ The chronicle section of this text was an 


39 See McKitterick, History and Memory, 51-2, for a discussion of the Lombard recension, and 
ibid., 142-50, for the Frankish recension. For a discussion of the manuscripts, see Duchesne, Le 
Liber, clxiv—ccxly. 

40 Duchesne, Le Liber, clxxviii—clxxix. 

41 Davis, The Book of Pontiffs, xlvii-xlviii. 

42 Bede, CM 482 (ed. Jones, DTR, 302) and HE 1.13 (edd. Colgrave and Mynors, Bede's Ecclesi- 
astical History, 44-7) copied Prosper, Chronica Minora 1307 (ed. Mommsen, Chronica Minora, 
I. 473) verbatim, then added anno Theodosi octauo. Prosper’s item (and, therefore, probably his 
chronicle as well) was clearly known in Ireland by the late seventh century, when it led to the 
coming of Patrick being re-dated to 432, so that Patrick was made to arrive in the year following 
Palladius (see Carney, The Problem, 52; Binchy, ‘Patrick and his Biographers’, 97; Dumville, 
Saint Patrick, 39-43). Other entries which were possibly using vocabulary from Prosper’s ‘Chron- 
icle’ are AU [441].1, Leo ordinatus .xl.ii Romane Eclesie episcopus, and AU [441].2 (Pro)batus 
est in fide Catolica Patricius episcopus, from Prosper, Chronica Minora 1341 (ed. Mommsen, 
Chronica Minora, 1. 478). For discussions of Prosper’s ‘Chronicle’, see Muhlberger, The Fifth 
Century Chroniclers, 48-135, and Humphries, “Chronicle and chronology’. 

43 See below, 126, 140-3. 

44 See Wallis, Bede, xv—Ixxxv, for a discussion of De Temporum Ratione, and ibid., \xvii—Ixxi, 
353-66, for CM. 
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expanded version of his earlier Chronica Minora, itself part of his De Tempo- 
ribus, written in 703.*° Bede’s later CM, which describes events throughout the 
ages of the world, from creation to the end of the world, gave the Byzantine 
emperor Leo III a reign of nine years. This indicates that Bede’s information 
ended in A.D. 725.6 It is mainly concerned with Christian events and imperial 
reigns, and is structured according to the Byzantine emperors, to whom Bede 
gave reign-lengths and Anno Mundi dates. It is not surprising, then, that Bede’s 
CM was mainly used as a source in the Irish annals for imperial reigns only after 
Marc. ended in 534. The text borrowed from Bede’s CM was largely confined 
to the emperors’ names and their reign-lengths, rather than the more lengthy 
descriptions of events which constitute the majority of Bede’s chronicle. The 
following example, for part of the reign of Heraclonas (with his mother Martina), 
is typical: 


CM 542-4: AM 4593. Heraclonas cum matre sua Martina an. II. Cyrus Alex- 
andriae, Sergius, et Pyrrhus regiae urbis episcopi acefalorum heresim 
instaurantes, unam operationem in Christo diuinitatis et humanitatis, unam 
uoluntatem, dogmatizant. E quibus Pyrrhus his temporibus id est sub Theo- 
doro papa, Romam ueniens ex Africa. . . 

AU [639].7: Eraclas cum matre sua Martina annis .ti. regnauit. 

AT kl 142.1: Heraclonas cum matre sua Martina .r. ii annis.*’ 


It was argued by Eoin MacNeill that Bede’s Chronica Minora, not CM, was 
used for these entries up to its end in 703, and that subsequent obits including 
the last, for Theodosius, in AU 720.4 (AT 720.4), were based on contemporary 
information.*® However, Marjorie Anderson’s view that CM was the source for 
all these items is likely to be correct, because some entries follow the wording 
of CM rather than Chronica Minora.” Another theory, proposed by Mc Carthy, 
is that Adomnan included the imperial items in the Irish chronicles soon after 
685 using Marcellinus, Isidore and other information, and that Bede used this 
for his Chronica Minora of 703.°° However, the verbal correspondence with CM 
continues after 685, and the emperors in the Irish annals from the late seventh 
century onwards are placed five years too late, which is very unlikely with 
contemporary recording.*! In contrast Bede’s imperial dates are more correct, 


45 Collins and McClure trans. Bede, xxviii. 

46 Leo III reigned from 717 until 741 (Treadgold, A History, 859). See also Wallis, Bede, xvi, n.4. 

47 The text in AT is often closer to that of AU in these entries, probably because these entries were 
corrected through a later comparison with Bede’s text at the same time as large extracts were 
included in the Irish chronicles. See 213-15 below. 

48 MacNeill, ‘The authorship’, 76-7, 80. 

49 Anderson, Kings, 27. Chronica Minora does not include the following words shared by the Irish 
chronicles and CM: Constantinus for Tiberius (AU [577].2, AT kl 84.1), rex for Constantine son 
of Constans (AU [673].6), minor for Justinian son of Constantine (AU [690].5, AT kl 190.5). 
After 703 AU [710].8 has Justianus secundus cum Tiberio filio annis .ui. regnauit, which is clearly 
derived from Bede’s CM 576: Justinianus secundo cum Tiberio filio an VI. 

50 Mc Carthy, The Irish Annals, 133-9. 

51 From AU [673] onwards the Irish chronicles items are later than their real dates (cf. list at 
Treadgold, A History, 858-9); Constantine son of Constans succeeded in 668, not about 673 (AU 
[673].6, AT kl 145.1), Justinian II in 685 not about 690 (AU [690].5, AT kl 190.5), Tiberius in 
698 not about 702 (AU [702].5), Justinian II (again) in 705, not 710 (AU [710].8, AT kl 210.4), 
and Theodosius in 715, not 720 (AU 720.4 and AT 720.4). The continued misplacement of the 
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making it unlikely that he used the Irish annals.*” Both of these pieces of evidence 
indicate that a single source, Bede’s CM, was used by the Irish chroniclers for 
this section, rather than that Iona used a Byzantine text or news independently 
of Bede, so Mc Carthy’s view is not supported. 

Elsewhere, Bede’s CM was used for the item describing the obit of Pope 
Gregory the Great together with a decree about Rome’s ecclesiastical supremacy 
(AU [606].2, AT kl 112.4) for part of an item about the pontificate of John I (AU 
[525]), and perhaps the item on the mission of Palladius to Ireland (AU [431]).* 
In addition, there are references to Bede and his cronicum in AU [432], [440].1, 
[460], and to Bede only in [566].3, and [584].2. Although these notes do not 
occur in any manuscript other than AU, they are found together with references 
to Marcellinus and Isidore in AU [432], and Isidore in AU [584].2. Texts by all 
these authors were used for the papal and imperial items in the ‘Chronicle of 
Ireland’; therefore, it is likely that the references to the chronicles of these writers 
were also included at this stage. They were probably present in the ‘Chronicle of 
Ireland’ but subsequently omitted from the Clonmacnoise-group texts. The first 
three notes which mention his cronicum are likely to be references to Bede’s 
CM, even though the events described in AU [440].1 and AU [460] are not found 
in that source. It will be argued that these notes were intended to indicate that 
Bede’s view of the date of the Palladius item was the basis for the positioning 
of these entries.** The last two references to Bede could have been to his ‘Eccle- 
siastical History’, because it is striking that the successions of the emperors 
Justin and Maurice to which they are attached are, along with the succession of 
the emperor Phocas, the only imperial successions dated by Bede in that text.°° 
However, there is no definite case where the text of the ‘Ecclesiastical History’ 
was used by the Irish chroniclers during this phase. 

Isidore of Seville’s ‘Chronicle’ was another source for items in the ‘Chronicle 
of Ireland’.°° Isidore (0b. 636) wrote a number of works, such as the ‘Etymolo- 
gies’ and his ‘History of the Goths’, some of which were very popular in the 
medieval period.*’ Isidore’s writings seem to have been available in Ireland at a 
particularly early stage, because a mid-seventh-century fragment of Irish prov- 
enance of his Etymologiae survives in a manuscript from St Gall, and some of 


Irish chronicle events was the cumulative result of using the reign-lengths of Bede’s CM, adding 
items from the time of Justinian I onwards after the ‘Chronicle of Marcellinus’ ended. 

52 In contrast, Bede was usually only incorrect by a year at most in his chronicles from the time of 
Heraclius (610-41) onwards (for instance, Justinian II’s reign is from 686—95 in Bede’s Chronica 
Maiora), making it very unlikely that Bede’s source was the ‘Iona Chronicle’. 

53 Bede, CM 482, 510-11, 533-5 (ed. Jones, DTR, 516, 520, 523). The decree is found in LP LXVIII 
(ed. Duchesne, Le Liber, 316), but the Irish chronicles follow the wording of CM more closely. 
See below, 128, for more on the sources of AU [525]. The equivalent item in the Clonmacnoise 
group, AT kl 43.1, is a later entry added verbatim from Bede’s CM. Most of the text in the 
Palladius item could have come from Prosper, Chronica Minora 1307 (ed. Mommsen, Chronica 
Minora, 1. 473), but the detail that this was in the eighth year of Emperor Theodosius’s reign is 
found in Bede, CM 482 and his HE, 1.13 (edd. and trans. Colgrave and Mynors, Bede's Ecclesi- 
astical History, 44-7). 

54 See below, 132-4. 

55 Bede, HE, III.4, 1.23, 1.34 (edd. and trans. Colgrave and Mynors, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, 
220-2, 68-71, 116-17). 

56 For Isidore’s ‘Chronicle’, see Croke, Count Marcellinus, 162. 

57 Isidore, Etymologiae (edd. and trans. [into Spanish] Oroz Reta and Marcos Casquero, San Isidoro 
de Sevilla. Etimologias; Isidore, “The History of the Goths’ (ed. Mommsen, Chronica Minora, 
IL. 241-304). 
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his works were used by Irish writers in the seventh century.** Isidore’s ‘Chron- 
icle’, which initially ended in A.D. 615 but subsequently extended to 624, was 
used in a number of seventh-century Irish texts, including the Hisperica Famina, 
Anonymus ad Cuimnanum, and De duodecim abusiuis saeculi.°° 

The version of Isidore’s ‘Chronicle’ used by the Irish annalists ended in 615, 
as AU [617].2 (AT kl 123.2) indicates, because it derives most of its vocabu- 
lary from the closing synchronism at the end of that version.” As with Isidore’s 
‘Chronicle’, AU and AT synchronise the end of Isidore’s text with the fifth year 
of the Emperor Heraclius’s reign and the fourth of Sesibut, king of the Visigoths. 
Apart from this, there is little surviving evidence that Isidore provided items 
for this stage of the Irish chronicle; the only other item derived from Isidore’s 
‘Chronicle’ is the entry on the discovery and reburial of the body of St Anthony 
in Alexandria in AU [531] (AT k1 35.2).°! However, there are the two aforemen- 
tioned references to Isidore in AU [432] and AU [584].2, which indicate that his 
text was used as an authority for parts of the overall scheme constructed by the 
Irish chroniclers from these foreign sources. 

The other source referred to in the Irish annals is the ‘Chronicle of Eusebius’, 
in AU [610].4 and AT kl 116.4, which have Finis Cronici Iusebii. Eusebius of 
Caesarea wrote his chronicle ca 311 and then updated this in 325.% It covered 
the history of the world and was divided into columns, each of which dealt with 
various ancient kingdoms, such as those of the Persians, Hebrews and finally the 
Romans. The intention was to provide a chronology for the whole of history from 
the birth of Abraham onwards, to allow the comparison of the chronology of the 
Bible with those of ancient kingdoms.® This chronicle provided the basis for 
many other texts, being translated into Latin from the original Greek, and then 
continued by Jerome up to A.D. 378. This work was then added to by Prosper 
of Aquitaine, Hydatius and Marcellinus comes, among others, so many of the 
manuscripts of these writers’ chronicles are prefaced by the ‘Eusebius-Jerome 
Chronicle’.® 

However, none of the surviving continuations ended ca 610, when the Irish 
annals note the end of the ‘Chronicle of Eusebius’. This has led to a number of 
explanations by modern scholars. Eoin MacNeill argued that the whole of the 
annals up to the ‘End of the Chronicle of Eusebius’ item was a continuation 
of Eusebius’s ‘Chronicle’, initially retaining the columnar arrangement.® The 
evidence MacNeill provided in support of this theory was not strong and can 
be explained in other ways. For example, MacNeill considered notes found in 
the Irish chronicles discussing papal and imperial reigns to be explanations of 
how a columnar chronicle could be converted to a continuous set of annals, but 
it is more likely that they were intended to explain fractions of years in reign- 


58 Herren, ‘On the earliest Irish acquaintance’, 245-8; Hillgarth, ‘Ireland and Spain’, 7-10. 

59 Hillgarth, ‘Ireland and Spain’, 8-9. 

60 Tsidore, Chronica Maiora, 414-15, 417 (ed. Mommsen, Chronica Minora, I. 479-80). 

61 Isidore, Chronica Maiora, 400 (ibid., 476), which is textually closer to AU [531] than Bede, CM 
517 (ed. Jones, DTR, 521), because they share the words perducitur and sancti against Bede’s use 
of defertur and beati. 

62 Croke, Count Marcellinus, 147. 

63 Ibid., 146-7, 150-2. 

64 Thid., 153-4. 

65 Ibid., 145-6, 154-64. 

66 MacNeill, ‘The authorship’, 62-72. 
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lengths from LP and Marc. The appearance of these notes in both AU and 
AT also makes it highly unlikely that AU and AT undertook the conversion to 
an annalistic format independently of each other. Despite these difficulties, and 
MacNeill’s unwarranted assumption that a source ending ca 610 was used imme- 
diately afterwards in Ireland, his view that a continuation of the ‘Chronicle of 
Eusebius’ formed the basis for the Irish annals has more recently been supported 
by Morris and Croke.° 

O’Rahilly offered the alternative explanation that the Eusebius reference came 
from an 84-year Easter table and was mistakenly read so that the note was included 
in the Irish annals ca 610, rather than at its correct position in 442, the end of 
Prosper’s continuation of Eusebius.” This theory was convincingly refuted by 
James Carney, who pointed out that O’Rahilly’s argument was based on a string 
of unsupported hypotheses and that no version of Prosper’s ‘Chronicle’ ended in 
442.7 However, Carney’s own suggestion that it was a scribal corruption of the 
item describing the end of Isidore’s ‘Chronicle’ is equally unconvincing, partly 
because it was based on the evidence of AI, rather than AU and AT.”! 

What is unlikely to be a coincidence is that the item on the end of the ‘Chron- 
icle of Eusebius’ comes only two years after the last item on the papal succession 
in AU [608].2 (AT kl 114.2). Mc Carthy has argued that the item was a fabrica- 
tion, designed to explain the intentional early ending of the papal sequence, by 
including a false reference to a trusted authority.” The reason for this was that, 
according to Mc Carthy, the Irish chroniclers had incorrectly associated Pope 
Gregory I with a decree involving the later Pope Boniface, even though Gregory 
was dead when this took place. Mc Carthy argued that, to hide this change, it 
was decided to end the papal sequence early. However, this interpretation of 
the intentions behind the decree entry is open to question. Even if Mc Carthy’s 
analysis is correct, there is a papal succession item after the decree item, and it 
is more likely that truncating the sequence would have served to highlight, rather 
than hide, any changes that had taken place immediately beforehand. If the papal 
sequence was not ended prematurely, then it is improbable that the ‘End of the 
Chronicle of Eusebius’ item was a fabrication. 

This leaves one plausible explanation: that the Irish annalists considered the 
items from LP to have come from the ‘Chronicle of Eusebius’. The reasons 
for this are uncertain, but it is possible that the exemplar of LP used by the 
Irish chroniclers followed a copy of Eusebius’s text. Another potential scenario 
is that the text of LP had been adapted so that it continued seamlessly from 
Eusebius’s text and whatever continuation followed it.” Whatever is the correct 


67 See below, 132, 136-7. 

68 Morris, ‘The Chronicle’, 83, 85; Croke, Count Marcellinus, 241, 248-9. 

69 O’Rahilly, Early Irish History’, 249-52. 

70 Carney, Studies, 355-6. 

71 [bid., 356-7. Readings shared by AU and AT (or CS) derive from the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’. 
Where AI differs from both AU and either AT or CS, then it is likely that a change was made to 
the Al-item in the eleventh century. 

72 Mc Carthy, ‘The chronological apparatus of the Annals of Ulster AD 431-1131’, 69-70. 

73 Such a continuation could have been an amalgamation of LP, which was used for some of the 
reign-lengths after 431, with another source. This could explain why some of the vocabulary 
in the papal entries in AU [440].1, [460], [461].1 and [465].1 came from neither LP, Marc. nor 
Prosper’s ‘Chronicle’. However, this vocabulary could also have been created by the Irish chroni- 
clers when they included these items, so the answer to this question is uncertain. 
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explanation, there is a high probability that the Irish chroniclers would have had 
access to a copy of the ‘Chronicle of Eusebius’, because the chronicles of Prosper 
and Marcellinus were continuations added to the end of the ‘Eusebius-Jerome 
Chronicle’ .”4 


How the Mediterranean items in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ were included 


It is certain, then, that a number of historical texts from outside the Gaelic world 
were used or known to Irish chroniclers by the time of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
in 911, but were all these items included at the same time, or in stages?’ It is 
likely that they were, in fact, all added in a single stage, because some items 
used more than one of these sources, and there are references to these sources. 
The items describing the mission of Palladius and arrival of Patrick in Ireland 
provide good evidence for this. In the following quotations, text copied from 
Bede is underlined, from Prosper is de-italicised, from Marc. is in bold, and text 
displaying no borrowing or calculations from sources are left in italics. 





AU [431]: Palladius ad Scotos a Celestino urbis Romae episcopo ordinatus epis- 
copus, Aetio et Ualerio consulibus, primus mittitur in Hiberniam ut Christum 
credere potuissent, anno Teodosi uiii°.”° 

AU [432].1: Patricius peruenit ad Hiberniam nono anno regni Teodosii Minoris 
primo anno episcopatus Xisti x1.ii. episcopi Romane aeclesie. Sic enumerant 
Beda et Marcillinus et Issiodorus in cronicis suis.” 

CS [432].2: Patricius .i. archiepiscopus, in Hiberniam uenit atque Scotos bapti- 
zare inchoat, nono anno Teodisi Minoris, primo anno episcopatus Sixti .xlu. 
episcopi Romanae ecclesiae, in iiii°, anno regni Laeghaire mic Nell. 


In AU [431] the majority of the text was adapted from either Bede’s CM, his 
‘Ecclesiastical History’, or Prosper’s ‘Chronicle’, although only Bede’s works 
contain the detail that this was the eighth year of the emperor Theodosius’s reign. 
From this the calculation, found in AU [432].1 and CS [432].2, that Patrick came 
in the ninth year of Theodosius was made. The other source for AU [431] was 
either Prosper’s ‘Chronicle’ or Marc., both of which mention the consuls Aetius 
and Valerius.”® However, most of the phraseology of the Patrick entries was 
created by Irish chroniclers, using information derived from other sources.”? The 











74 Croke, Count Marcellinus, 146. 

75 Anderson, Kings, 27-8, argued that the initial compiler added entries from only Marc. and that 
items from Bede’s CM were included later. This interpretation was largely based on differences 
between the imperial items in AI compared to those in AU and AT, as well as the view that AI 
shared an ancestor with the common source of AU and AT. However, since it is likely that AI was 
based mainly on Clonmacnoise-group texts (see above, 13-14), it is probable that it altered items 
from CM which were already present. 

76 *‘Palladius, having been ordained bishop by Celestine, bishop of the city of Rome, in the consul- 
ships of Aetius and Valerius, is the first sent to Ireland so that they might believe in Christ, in the 
eighth year of Theodosius.” 

77 ‘Patrick came to Ireland in the ninth year of the reign of Theodosius the Younger, in the first year 
of the episcopate of Sixtus, the forty-second bishop of the Roman church. So Bede, Marcellinus 
and Isidore compute in their chronicles.’ 

78 However, in both these texts their consulship was during the first year of the pontificate of Sixtus, 
so the reference to them should be in the Patrick item (see below, 132). 

79 See below, 140-3. 
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item in CS is likely to have been altered at a late stage, so the AU item could 
represent the original form of this entry more faithfully.*° However, both AU and 
CS refer to Theodosius as minor; this is found in both Bede and Isidore. Also, 
Pope Sixtus III is described as the forty-second pope, which is the number found 
in the chronicles of Marcellinus and Prosper, whereas in LP he is counted as the 
forty-sixth pope. It is likely that Marc. was the source for this, because the Irish 
chronicles continue to count the popes according to this scheme up to the item 
for Pope John I in AU [525], after which Marc. ceased to give this information.®! 
The Patrick item also has an extra note added declaring that this was as Bede, 
Marcellinus and Isidore computed in their chronicles, which indicates that the 
item was based on all these sources, even if Isidore was not obviously used for 
the text of the entry.*? 

A further item which shows that a number of sources were used at the same 
time is AU [525], for Pope John (words from Bede’s CM are underlined, those 
from Marc. are in bold, and those from LP are de-italicised.):* 


AU [525]: Iohannis Romane Eclesie Papa .Li.us duobus annis uixit (H': in sede 
Petri); Constantinopolim uenit qui dum_rediens Ravennam uenisset. Teotho- 
ricus rex Arrianus** eum _cum_comitibus_carceris_adflictione peremit, cuius 
corpus de Ravenna translatum in basilica beati Petri sepultum est post duos 
annos et ix. menses, dies .xuii.® 











In this item selected vocabulary from all three sources were put together in a 
highly abbreviated version of the sources’ accounts, perhaps designed to retain 
the basic plot of what had taken place, as well as details common to other papal 
entries included during this phase.*° This entry, when combined with those for 
Palladius and Patrick, show that Marc., LP, Bede’s CM, Isidore’s ‘Chronicle’, 


80 For the addition of items on the kingship of Ireland in the Clonmacnoise group, see 192-5. 

81 Anderson, Kings, 27 n.112. 

82 See below, 131-3, for an explanation of this note. 

83 The equivalent item in the Clonmacnoise group, AT kl 32.1, is a later addition taken verbatim 
from Bede, CM 510-1 (ed. Jones, DTR, 520). The compilation of the item in AU and the Clon- 
macnoise group proposed by Charles-Edwards (The Chronicle of Ireland, 1. 89-90), does not take 
into account the tendency for the Clonmacnoise group to have rewritten and added items using 
Bede’s CM which were included after 911. 

84 Theodoric’s Arianism is not mentioned in Bede’s CM nor explicitly in LP, although it could have 
been inferred from this because LP LV (ed. Duchesne, Le Liber, 275) does state that he was a 
heretic and that his reaction to the consecration of Arian churches as catholic was that he wanted 
to put Italy to the sword: Nam summo fervore christianitatis hoc (Emperor Justin’s) consilio uses 
est ut ecclesias Arrianorum catholicas consecraret. Pro hanc causam hereticus rex Theodoricus 
audiens hoc exarsit et voluit totam Italiam ad gladium extinguere. It could also be based on 
Marcellinus’s Theodorico rege sese. . . pro Arrianis suae caerimoniae reparandis in Marc. 524—5 
(trans. Croke, ed. Mommsen, 42), which indicates that John was sent by Theodoric on a mission 
concerning the Arians in the Byzantine empire. 

85 ‘John, fifty-first pope of the Roman church lived two years [H' adds ‘in the see of Peter’]. He 
came to Constantinople, and when on his return he had reached Ravenna, Theodoric the Arian 
king subjected him to imprisonment and put him and his companions to death. His body was 
removed from Ravenna and interred in the basilica of blessed Peter, after two years, nine months 
and seventeen days.” 

86 Marc. (ibid., 42), LP LV (ed. Duchesne, Le Liber, 275-6), Bede, CM 510 (ed. Jones, DTR, 520), 
all, especially LP, provide lengthier accounts than AU [525]. The source of duobus annos uixit is 
unclear, because its use of wixit is reminiscent of Marc., but this reign-length is not found in that 
text. See Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle of Ireland, I. 90, for a similar conclusion regarding the 
sources of this item. 
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and perhaps Prosper’s ‘Chronicle’ and Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History’, were all 
used as sources for interpolations into the Irish chronicles at the same time. As 
we have seen, the ‘Chronicle of Eusebius’ (and perhaps by inference, Jerome’s 
continuation) is referred to in a note added in this phase, indicating that this text 
was also available. From this list, it is clear that the Irish annalist(s) responsible 
for including these items had access to many of the most popular historical works 
of the period, which indicates that the library at the (presumably ecclesiastical) 
centre at which this revision took place contained a quite substantial historical 
collection. 

However, not only did scholars at this centre have access to these works, but 
the chronicler was also able to use these texts in a sophisticated manner. This 
view contrasts with the conclusions of Mc Carthy, who perceived these sources to 
have been included in a careless fashion, often with a willingness to manipulate 
and fabricate.*’ This has led him largely to discount the evidence of these items 
for the chronology of the Irish annals. However, when the method by which 
these items were included is studied in detail a different picture emerges; that 
of a scholar trying to adhere to the reign-lengths and chronology of his sources, 
as is indicated by the notes explaining fractions of years and by the references 
to authorities who were being followed. Also, in the sections where AU and the 
Clonmacnoise group do not differ substantially in their chronology, the general 
correspondence between the reign-lengths of the sources used and the number 
of annals from one of these items to the next (the ‘annal-interval’) makes it 
very likely that these items were included to agree with the reign-lengths of 
their sources.** This indicates that the sources were used in a much more careful 
manner than Mc Carthy hypothesised. 

Any chronicler attempting to include items from these sources in the Irish 
annals would have faced a number of issues, such as deciding where to begin 
to add items so that they synchronised well with the pre-existing contents, and 
how to deal with differences in the information given in the various texts. The 
different sources employed had varying characteristics; the chronicles of Marcel- 
linus and Prosper were annalistic in form, whereas LP was structured by papal 
reigns and the chronicles of Isidore and Bede were based on imperial reigns. 
Another difficulty would have been to reconcile the different methods of dating 
used in these texts, so that events were correctly placed in relation to each other: 
as well as giving reign-lengths, Marc. dated years by the indiction and by the 
consuls for that year; Bede gave Anno Mundi dates in CM,” and Anno Domini 
dates in the ‘Ecclesiastical History’; Isidore gave Anno Mundi dates; Prosper 
gave consuls and Anno Passionis (from the death of Christ) dates; and LP had no 
dating system other than reign-lengths. All these problems meant that decisions 
had to be made about which information to take from each text and where to 
include it in the Irish annals. 


87 Mc Carthy, ‘The chronological apparatus of the Annals of Ulster AD 431-1131’, 67-8, 70. 

88 See especially the section from about 570 to 690, where there is relatively little deviation from 
the reign-lengths in LP and Bede’s CM. See below, 165-8. 

89 Indictions worked on a 15-year cycle, beginning the year on | September (Wallis, Bede, 339-40), 
hence events from Marc. are stated under two modern years. For Marcellinus’s dating system, see 
Croke, Count Marcellinus, 173-5. 

90 Based on his own reckoning of the ages of the world, see Jones, Saints’ Lives and Chronicles, 
24-5. 
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The interpolator is likely to have started with the items on Palladius and 
Patrick, for these are the only Irish events which are linked to the sequences 
of papal and imperial entries.°'! The Palladius item, which was followed in the 
next annal by the item on the arrival of Patrick in Ireland, occurs in Prosper’s 
‘Chronicle’ and Bede’s CM, where it was synchronised with the eighth year of 
the Emperor Theodosius and placed during the pontificate of Pope Celestine 
I. However, it is uncertain what this section of the Irish annals was like before 
the items from external sources were included, if it existed at all. It has been 
established that a chronicle kept in Iona was an important source for the Irish 
annals before ca 740, but it is uncertain when the Iona annals began and how 
early Irish sources became combined with this text. Before the papal and imperial 
items were included, the Irish annals may not have extended as far back as (or 
contained) the items for Palladius and Patrick in AU [431] and [432]. 

Mc Carthy has proposed that a chronicle compiled by Rufinus of Aquileia 
between A.D. 403 and 410, and continued in Gaul ca 420 by Sulpicius Severus 
was taken to Ireland and used by St Columba in the late-sixth century as the basis 
for the ‘Iona Chronicle’.°? Much of Mc Carthy’s analysis rests on a study of the 
pre-Palladian annals, rather than on the annals from 431 onwards, and he has 
argued that the pre-Palladian section of the primary manuscript of AU (Trinity 
College Dublin MS 1282) was written at the same time as the following section.” 
If this is the case then the pre-Palladian section could have been an integral part 
of the source of AU. This would weaken the argument that this section was not 
part of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, because it is also found in the Clonmacnoise- 
group texts. However, Mc Carthy’s palaeographical and codicological arguments 
are highly questionable, although a more thorough analysis of the scripts of the 
manuscript is needed.*° 

Even if the pre-Palladian section were written by the same scribe, then it 
is questionable whether the pre-Patrician section was part of the ‘Chronicle of 
Ireland’, rather than a later addition in AU from a Clonmacnoise-group text. 
Demonstrating that it was part of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ depends on showing 
continuity of material and interests with the common items in the section from 
A.D. 431 onwards. However, despite a number of studies, the sources and textual 
history of the pre-Patrician section are only partially understood.” 


91 Anderson, Kings, 27. 

92 Prosper, ‘Chronicle’, 1307 (ed. Mommsen, Chronica Minora, I. 473); Bede, CM 482 (ed. Jones, 
DTR, 516). 

93 Mc Carthy, ‘The original compilation’, 84-7, which was based on Mc Carthy, ‘The status’, 
98-152. See also Morris, ‘The Chronicle’, 83-8. 

94 Mc Carthy, ‘The original compilation’, 86-92. 

95 See above, 9-10. 

96 See Mc Carthy, ‘The status’, 100-16, for a review of the scholarly literature on the subject 
up to 1998. Mc Carthy (ibid., 116-50) establishes that Rufinus’s ‘Ecclesiastical History’ and 
Eutropius’s Breviarium ab urbe condita (ed. Droysen, Eutropi Breviarium, 1-182), as well as the 
“Eusebius-Jerome Chronicle’ and many other texts were sources, but does not prove adequately 
that Rufinus first compiled the chronicle. He points out that a text similar, but not identical, to 
Bede’s CM was sometimes used, but underestimates the potential role of texts by Bede and 
Isidore. For example, Mc Carthy (ibid., 122-3) did not notice that part of AT’s item on Trajan is 
verbally closer to Isidore’s ‘Chronicle’, 265 (ed. Mommsen, Chronica Minora, II. 458) than to 
Eutropius’s Breviarium ab urbe condita (ed. Droysen, Eutropii Breviarium, 136, 138), or (Mc 
Carthy, ‘The status’, 138—40) that all the references to Origen in AT share textual correspond- 
ences to Isidore 287, 295 (ed. Mommsen, Chronica Minora, Il. 460, 462) and Bede, CM 344, 
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LP has not been demonstrated as a source for this period by any scholar, 
although Brian Croke has noticed that one item before 432 in both AI §337 and 
AI §339 and Bede’s CM 469 and 470 contains some vocabulary found in Marc. 
409-10, 414—15.2 (as well as other text), but it is possible that these items in AI 
and CM were not based directly upon Marc.*’ Moreover, it is uncertain whether 
the items in AI were added with the first stage of the papal and imperial addi- 
tions in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ described in this chapter, or whether they 
were part of the Clonmacnoise-group additions.” Until questions regarding the 
sources and textual history of the pre-Palladian section are resolved, it is difficult 
to be certain whether the annals before Palladius were part of the “Chronicle of 
Ireland’. 

The Palladius and Patrick items (AU [431]; AU [432].1, CS [432].2) may have 
been already present in the annals, but if they were not, their positions would 
not have been difficult to work out; the interpolator, working back from his own 
time, could have used a date for Patrick, or have used the Anno Passionis date in 
Prosper, the A.D. date in Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History’, or the Anno Mundi date 
for Theodosius, combined with the synchronism of the Palladius item to Theo- 
dosius’s eighth year, in CM. After this, it is likely that the synchronism in Bede’s 
texts, that Palladius was sent to Ireland by Pope Celestine I in the eighth year of 
Theodosius’s reign, was followed, because AU [431] mentions both Celestine and 
the imperial regnal year. According to Bede, Theodosius reigned twenty-six years, 
beginning in 423 (which was one year too early), giving 430 for the sending of 
Palladius, 448 for Theodosius’s death, and 449 for the succession of the emperor 
Marcian.'® This reign-length is likely to have partially determined the placing 
of the entry for the death of Theodosius and the succession of Marcian (AU 
[449].1), because, while this entry gives no reign-length and is taken from Marc., 
the only part of Marcellinus’s text that is missing is the statement regnauit post 
Arcadii patris sui annos XLII, which would have contradicted Bede. '®! 


359-61, 365, 375 (ed. Jones, DTR, 502-5). Mc Carthy (‘The status’, 139, 144-5, 147) argued 
that Bede would not have created certain statements in his CM because of the controversy this 
would have caused, or because he would not have disagreed with Jerome, but Mc Carthy does 
not explain why Bede was willing to include these statements in his chronicle if this was the 
case. Another recent study, by Kari Maund (‘Sources of the “World Chronicle” ’, 153-76), iden- 
tifies many of the sources of items in AB, but does not analyse most of the individual items in 
detail. 

97 Croke, Count Marcellinus, 244-6. However, AI §339, the other example given by Croke, does 
not contain all of the text found in Bede’s CM 470 (ed. Jones, DTR, 514) cited by Croke. AI 
§339 lacks the text after Necodimi and, although what it has is still similar to Bede’s text, it does 
not share the word relationem with Marc. 414—15.2 (trans. Croke, ed. Mommsen, The Chronicle, 
11) in contrast to Bede’s reuelationem. The sources for Bede, CM 469-70 included other texts 
as well as Marc. (see Jones, DTR, 513-14). 

98 See below, 213-18, for a detailed discussion of the Clonmacnoise-group interpolation of text 
from a text closely related to Bede’s CM, if not a version by Bede, in the section after 431. 

99 This does not preclude the possibility that this section did exist independently of that which 
became the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, perhaps as part of another chronicle. 

100 Bede, CM 477, 482 (ed. Jones, DTR, 516), Bede, HE, 1.13, 1.15, V.24 (edd. Colgrave and 
Mynors, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, 44-7, 48-9, 562—3) and see Jones, Saints’ Lives and 
Chronicles, 33-4. 

101 ‘He reigned forty-two years after the death of Arcadius his father.’ The difference between the 
figures of Bede and Marcellinus was because Marcellinus counted the reign of Theodosius 
as emperor of the eastern half of the empire, while Bede counted the years from the death of 
Honorius, emperor of the western half. 
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Apart from this, though, the imperial sequence was largely determined by the 
information in Marc. The imperial succession and obit entries from this source 
were copied quite faithfully, apart from the omission of a few phrases, until 
the end of Marcellinus’s text. The reliance on this source was acknowledged 
with notes in AU [449].1 (ut Marcillinus dicit) and [456].2 (ueluti Marcillinus 
docet). In general the annal-intervals in the Irish annals probably followed those 
in Marc., but the exception to this, however, is the annal-interval for the Emperor 
Zeno, who was probably given an extra year by the Irish chronicler. In his obits 
an extra note added to his reign-length is found: 


AU [491].1: Hi sex menses et ui menses Marciani addunt annum quem non 
numerant cronica.' 

AT kl 3.1: Hi menses et .ui. menses Marsiani adunt andum quam non numerant 
cronice. 


This note seems to be explaining the addition of an extra year which was not 
found in the chronicle sources used. According to the reign-lengths in Marc., 
the total of the reigns of Marcian, Leo and Zeno was forty-one and a half years, 
but Marcellinus gave them an annal-interval of forty-one, while Bede gave them 
forty-one and Isidore thirty-nine (or forty) years. It is possible that the Irish 
chronicler took into consideration that Bede dated the obit of Theodosius one 
year early, which made it more likely that the annal-intervals of the following 
emperors should have totalled forty-two rather than forty-one. By including an 
extra annal this brought his imperial sequence back into line with the reign- 
lengths in Marc., and allowed him to reconcile both the information in the chroni- 
cles of Bede and Marcellinus. 

It is also likely that the papal sequence was based on the information, found in 
the works of Bede and Prosper, that Palladius was sent by Pope Celestine I. In AU 
[431] it is stated that this took place when Aetius and Valerius were consuls, but 
according to the chronicles of Prosper and Marcellinus they were consuls in the 
following year. It is difficult to see why this mistake occurred, but the explanation 
could be that the interpolator used Bede’s calculation that Palladius was sent in 
the eighth year of Theodosius’s reign of twenty-six years. Counting back eighteen 
annals from the obit in Marc. 449-50 would have produced Marc. 431-2 as the 
annal which should have had the Palladius entry, because Marcellinus placed 
Theodosius’s obit one year later than Bede. However, in Marc. this annal has the 
item for the succession of Pope Sixtus III, not the last year of Celestine I. The 
solution of the Irish chronicler was to give this year (AU [431]) to Celestine I’s 
pontificate and assign the following year as the first of Pope Sixtus III, as AU 
[432].1 and CS [432].2 state. This would explain why the consulship of Aetius 
and Valerius was placed with the Palladius rather than the Patrick item. 

A result of moving the last year of Celestine I to where Marc. had the first year 
of Pope Sixtus III was that the following popes should also have their succes- 
sion entries one year later than in Marc., if the Irish interpolator used the reign- 
lengths of LP and Marc. to decide where the next papal item should be. This is 
in fact the case for the Sixtus and Hilarus items, because it can be seen that the 


102 ‘These six months and the six months of Marcian add a year which the chronicles do not count.’ 
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annal-interval in AU between these popes and the following imperial succession 
is less than in Marc.:!% 


Table 11. Papal items in comparison to imperial items in the ‘Chronicle of 
Marcellinus’ and AU [431-65]! 





Marc. succ. Marc. next Marc. annal- AU succ. AU next AU annal- 





Pope item imp. item interval item imp. item interval 
Sixtus IT = 431-2 449-50 18 432 449 17 

Leo I 439-40 449-50 10 441 449 8 
Hilarus 460-1 473-4 13 461 473 12 
Simplicius 466-7 473-4 7 465 473 8 





1 ‘Succ.’ stands for ‘succession’, ‘imp’ stands for ‘imperial’. 


The annal-interval of Pope Leo I probably was also originally only one lower 
in the Irish annals than in Marc., because it is likely that an annal has been 
lost between AU [448] and [449].!™ In contrast, Pope Simplicius’s annal-interval 
is higher in the Irish chronicles, which is likely to be the result of the item 
being moved by scribal error from the following annal, because in Marc. it is 
found in the same annal as an entry describing an earthquake in Ravenna, which 
occurs in AU [466].1. It is probable that popes Sixtus II, Leo I and Hilarus were 
placed one year later relative to the imperial entries, and that the annal-interval 
of Simplicius was reduced by one year, in order to synchronise the papal and 
imperial items as they were in Marc. 

This would also help to explain the references to the cronicum of Bede in 
this section, and perhaps the appearance of papal obit entries for Sixtus II] (AU 
[440].1, CS [440].2) and Leo I (AU [460]), which are the only papal obit items 
in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, apart from one for Pope Gregory I (AU [606].3):!° 


AU [432]: . . . Sic enumerant Beda et Marcillinus et Issiodorus in Cronicis suis. 
AU [440].1: . . . ut Beda narrat in Cronico suo. 
AU [460].1: . . . sicuti enumerat Beda in Cronico (suo H?). 


The references to Bede’s chronicle are difficult to explain, because Bede does 
not refer to these popes in his texts. Mc Carthy and Croke have suggested that 
these references were false attributions to Bede.'°° However, the fact that they all 
appear with the entries associated with the popes that were one year later than 
the emperors would seem to suggest that these notes were added because of this. 
When it is considered that Bede’s synchronism of the Palladius item with Pope 


103 AT are lacunose in the fifth century before beginning again in the annal equivalent to AU [489], 


and CS lacks most of the papal and imperial items found in AT, so AU are our main witness to 
these items in the Irish chronicles. All AU dates are given from the edition of Mac Niocaill and 
Mac Airt without including the usual square brackets. 

104 See below, 154. 

105 The equivalent item in AT kl 112.4 is likely to have been altered at a later date using Bede’s CM 
534-5 (ed. Jones, DTR, 523). 

106 Mc Carthy, ‘The chronological apparatus of the Annals of Ulster AD 431-1131’, 70; Croke, 
Count Marcellinus, 244. Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle of Ireland, 1. 52, considered them to 
have been caused by LP being ascribed to Bede. 
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Celestine I in the eighth year of Theodosius’s reign and his 26-year reign-length 
for Theodosius were the basis for changing the relative positions of the papal and 
imperial entries, then it becomes likely that these notes were designed to show 
that the Irish interpolator of these items was following Bede’s texts, rather than 
Marcellinus’s. The inclusion of the obit items in the previous year to the succes- 
sion entries may have been intended to imply that Marcellinus’s earlier relative 
position of the successions was not completely wrong. While these extra notes 
and entries did not resolve perfectly the difficulties faced by the Irish interpo- 
lator, they do indicate that they were an attempt to reconcile the evidence of his 
sources, rather than being clumsy attempts at fabrication. 

After the omission of a year from the reign of Pope Hilarus, Marc. was used 
for both the papal and the imperial sequences. The fact that Pope Felix II was 
given a reign of twelve or thirteen years in AU [481].2, rather than LP’s eight 
years, eleven months and seventeen days, indicates that the reliance was on 
Marcellinus’s text, rather than on LP.!°’ Then, after the addition of a year to 
Emperor Zeno’s reign somewhere between AU [473] and AU [491], items were 
added by counting years from previous events in Marcellinus’s text, rather than 
relying on Marcellinus’s reign-lengths. Evidence for this is provided by a couple 
of instances where the annal-interval of Marc. was followed in the Irish chroni- 
cles, rather than Marcellinus’s reign-lengths. One case is that of Pope Gelasius 
I, who has a reign-length of three years in both AU [493].2, and AT kl 6.2, but 
an annal-interval of four years. Marc. 4934.3 gives Gelasius four years, rather 
than three, but in the St Omer manuscript (S) of Marc. Gelasius, like AU and AT, 
has a reign-length of three, so it is possible that the Irish chronicler who added 
this item copied this mistake from his exemplar.!°° However, the annal-interval in 
Marc. and the Irish chronicles is four, so the mistake in Gelasius’s reign-length 
did not affect the placement of the next pope. The most likely explanation is that 
the Irish chronicler added items based on Marcellinus’s placement of this item, 
rather than Marcellinus’s reign-length. 

Another instance of this is the length of the pontificate of Hormisdas in the 
Irish annals, which was also probably based on the annal-interval rather than his 
reign-length. In AU the reign-length for this pope in AU [515] is nine, which is 
the same as in Marc., but Hormisdas’s annal-interval is ten, because the next 
pope’s succession is placed in AU [525].!° However, in Marc. there are no more 
succession items for popes after Hormisdas, so the Irish chronicles seem to have 
used the first reference to the next pope, John I, in Marc. 524—5, as the start of 
the next pontificate.!!° Evidence to support this is that AU [525] contains part 
of Marc. 524—5 and combines this with material from other sources, including a 
reign-length from LP!!! These two examples, then, indicate that the actual posi- 
tion of items in the text of Marc. determined where papal and imperial events 
were placed in the Irish chronicles. However, Marc. did not give the length of 
pontificates after Hormisdas (Marc. 514—15.1), or the Emperor Justinian’s reign- 
length (because the chronicle ended in 534 before his reign finished). This meant 


107 Marc. 481—2.1 (trans. Croke, ed. Mommsen, The Chronicle, 28); LP L (ed. Duchesne, Le Liber, 
252). 

108 Marc. 493-4.3 (ed. Mommsen, Chronica Minora, II. 94). 

109 Marc. 514—15.1 (trans. Croke, ed. Mommsen, The Chronicle, 38). 

110 Marc. 524-5 (trans. Croke, ed. Mommsen, The Chronicle, 42). 

Ill LP LV (ed. Duchesne, Le Liber, 275-6). For the sources and text of AU [525], see 128 above. 
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that after this the Irish chronicler relied on Bede’s CM for the imperial sequence 
and LP for the popes. 

Bede’s CM was the main source for imperial items from the end of Marc. to 
720, but there are synchronisms and notes which indicate that the Irish chronicler 
who included these entries was still concerned to make sure that he was adhering 
to his sources. There are synchronisms in items which describe the issuing of a 
decree proclaiming that Rome was to be the head church in Christendom (AU 
[606].3, AT kl 112.4) and which declare the end of Isidore’s ‘Chronicle’.''” These 
were placed in the correct year of the emperor’s reign. Extra notes occur in AU 
[566].3 (ut Beda dicit), on the succession of the next emperor, Justin, and in AU 
[584].2 (ut Beda et Isiodorus dicunt), on Emperor Maurice’s succession. Unlike 
the references to Bede in the fifth-century section of AU, these notes do not 
mention Bede’s cronicum or include the verbs narrare or enumerare. However, 
the sixth-century notes are similar in form to the ut Marcillinus dicit in AU 
[449].1, and the name forms they have, Beda and Isiodorus, are virtually the 
same as those in the fifth-century notes.'!? This provides some limited support 
for the view that all these notes were included at the same time, and were present 
in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’. 

The meaning of the references to Bede in AU [566].3 and AU [584].2 is not 
immediately obvious. The note added to the succession item for Maurice in AU 
[584].2, referring to Isidore and Bede, was probably concerned with a different 
decision made by the Irish chronicler. In the ‘Ecclesiastical History’ Maurice’s 
first year is dated to 582, seventeen years after 565, which was the year given 
in the same text for the Emperor Justin’s first year. This differs from both the 
chronicle of Isidore and Bede’s CM, which have a total of eighteen years, one 
more than in the ‘Ecclesiastical History’, for the same period.!'* AU’s annal- 
interval (which is likely to retain the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ annal-interval) of 
eighteen years agrees with both Bede’s CM and Isidore’s ‘Chronicle’, as does 
the annal-interval from the succession of Maurice to the fifth year of Heraclius’s 
reign.!!5 From that annal, which has the item stating that Isidore’s ‘Chronicle’ 
ended in that year, it would have been possible to ensure that Maurice’s succes- 
sion was in synchronism with Isidore’s text. Therefore, the note is likely to mean 
that the item it accompanies was synchronised with the chronicles of Isidore and 
Bede, rather than with Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History’. Given that the succes- 
sion of Justin II minor was also one of the few dated by Bede in his Historia 


112 The papal edict in AU [606].3 (AT k1 112.4) is dated to the second year of the Emperor Phocas, 
whose succession (and, therefore, first regnal year) was placed in AU [605].3 (AT kl 111.1). The 
end of Isidore’s ‘Chronicle’ (AU [617].2, AT kl 123.4) was dated to the fifth year of the Emperor 
Heraclius, whose succession is found correctly in AU [613].4 (AT kl 119.1). 

113° See 127, 133 above for the earlier notes. 

114 The reason for the differences in the two Bedan texts is that Bede recalculated Maurice’s succes- 
sion using a letter by Pope Gregory I written in 596 (Jones, Saints’ Lives and Chronicles, 161-3). 

115 In the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ the reigns of the emperors from Justin (AU [566].3) to the fifth 
year of Heraclius (AU [617]) are 11+7+21+8 (AU mistakenly has 7 for Phocas, see below, 
167) +5=52, which agrees with the annal-interval. Bede’s CM and Isidore’s ‘Chronicle’ have 
11+7+21+8+5=52, or using Bede’s Anno Mundi dates 4570-4518=52, or Isidore’s 5813— 
5761=52. In these texts, Maurice’s succession could be worked out from the succession of 
Justin, AU [566]+11+7=584, or from the fifth year of Heraclius (which was the end of Isidore’s 
chronicle): AU [617]-5—8—21+1 (to include Maurice’s succession entry as his first year) =AU 
[584]. 
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Ecclesiastica, the reference to Bede in AU [566].3 probably also indicates an 
acquaintance with that text.'!¢ 

Notes are also found in papal items derived from LP once Marc. ceased to 
include reign-lengths after the succession entry of Hormisdas.'”’ As the reign- 
lengths of the popes provided the only chronological structure in LP these were 
relied upon by the Irish chronicler for the placing of these items (but the periods 
when the seat was vacant, also given in LP, were not included). The reign-lengths 
in LP included months and days as well as years, which could cause difficulties 
with the allocation of years to various popes in an annalistic chronicle. While 
most papal reigns were dealt without comment, there are two papal items with 
notes surviving which explain the allocation of parts of years: 


(1) 

AU [528].1: Felix Romane Eclesie episcopus sedit annis .iiii. mensibus .ix. Diebus 
.xiili. Iohannis et dies .xuii. et mensibus .ii. et diebus .xiii. Felix eficiunt .iiii. 
um annum; et sepultus est in basilica Petri beati apostoli. 

AT kl 34.8: Felius papa .r. anno .iiii. mensibus .u. diebus .xuii. 


(2) 

AU [538].1: Agapitus natione Romanus, Romane Eclesie episcopus, sedit 
mensibus .xi. diebus .uiti., et in basilica beati Petri apostoli sepultus est. .xxui. 
dies Bonifatii et .iiii. menses et .ui. dies Mercurii et .xi. menses et dies .uiii. 
Agapiti efficiunt annum et .iiii. menses et .x. dies.1'8 

AT kl 45.1: Agapitus natione Romanus eclesie episcopus sedibus mensibus .xi. 
diebus .uiii. annis et in basilica beati Petri sepultus. .xx.ui. dies Bonifanius et 
iti. mensis et .ui. di Mescori et .xi. mensis et dies Agapiati efficiunt annum 
et iiii mensis et .x. dies. 


While the note with Agapitus I’s entry is very likely to mean that the extra 
months and days of Boniface II and John II (also known as Mercurius) were allo- 
cated to Agapitus, the note with Felix IV’s item has been variously interpreted. 
Eoin MacNeill interpreted the note to mean that Felix’s reign was five years and 
consequently amended the .iiii.um annum to quintum annum.'!® In the edition of 
the AU by Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill the note was translated as ‘The 17 days 
and two months of John, and the 13 days of Felix make up the fourth year’. There 
are difficulties with both these interpretations: John has nine, not two months in 
AU [525]; and AT has five months, rather than AU’s nine months, for Felix. Felix 
has two months in LP, so the two months in the note referred to his reign rather 
than John’s. However, in order to make a year, it is likely that the nine months 
of John II were originally mentioned or implicit in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
calculation. This would have been: 


116 Bede, HE, 1.15 (for Marcian), 1.23 (for Maurice), 1.34 (for Phocas), II.4 (for Justin), V.24 
(for Marcian and Valentinian) (edd. Colgrave and Mynors, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, 48-9, 
68-71, 116-17, 220-1, 562-3). 

117 Marc. 514-15.1 (trans. Croke, ed. Mommsen, 38). 

118 ‘Agapitus, a Roman by birth, bishop of the Roman church, sat 11 months and 8 days, and was 
buried in the basilica of blessed Peter the apostle. The 26 days of Boniface and the 4 months 
and 6 days of Mercurius and the 11 months and 8 days of Agapitus make | year and 4 months 
and 10 days.’ 

119 MacNeill, ‘The authorship’, 68-9. 
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Felix IV: 2 months and 13 days + John II: 9 months and 17 days = 1 year!?° 


The note seems to be explaining that the months and days of Felix IV’s reign 
were allocated to John’s third year, with the result that Felix’s reign was four 
years’ long.!?! This interpretation has the advantage over MacNeill’s in that it 
does not involve any alterations to the text. These papal notes again indicate that 
some attention was paid to the allocation of years when these items were being 
included. 

The papal sequence of entries continued up to the succession item for Pope 
Sabinianus (AU [608].2, AT kl 114.2), but at the start of the seventh century the 
order of popes is not the same as in LP. This was probably due to an item taken 
from Bede’s CM on the death of Pope Gregory and a proclamation that Rome 
was to be considered the head church above Constantinople: 


AU [606].3: Secundo anno Foccae Gregorius Papa migrauit ad Dominum. Boni- 
fatio (rogante, marg. H) statuit sedem Romanae et apostolicae ecclesiae caput 
esse omnium eclesiarum, quia eclesia Constantinopolitana primum se omnium 
ecclesiarum scribebat.' 

Bede, CM 533-5: AM 4565. Focas an. VIII. 
Huius secundo anno indictione VIII Gregorius papa migrauit ad dominum. 
Hic rogante papa Bonifatio statuit sedem Romanae et apostolicae ecclesiae 
caput esse omnium ecclesiarum, quia ecclesia Constantinopolitana primam se 
omnium ecclesiarum scribebat. 


It is clear that two separate events, the obit of Pope Gregory I and the procla- 
mation item, have mistakenly been combined in the Irish chronicles, even though 
they occurred in different years.!?3 As noted already, Mc Carthy has argued that 
this was intentional and designed to associate the proclamation with a pope who 
was particularly revered by the Gaels.'* The lack of the title papa in AU [606].3 
for Boniface II, who was actually pope at the time of the edict, even though this 
word appears in CM, supports this theory. However, it is still possible that this 
was a result of a misunderstanding; it would have been natural to assume that hic 
in CM referred to Gregory, because he was the subject of the previous sentence. 
The natural inference from this would have been that Gregory was still alive and 
that he, rather than the Emperor Phocas, issued the proclamation. If Gregory was 
still pope, then Boniface III could not have been a pontiff at the same time, which 
would explain why papa was omitted. 

Another result of this mistake may have been that the sequence of the following 
popes was altered. The next pope after Gregory (and before Boniface II) was 


120 Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle of Ireland, I. 91. It is likely that in the calculation thirty days 
equalled a month. 

121 However, the annal-interval for Felix IV is six in both AU and AT, so it is likely that two annals 
were added after the papal items were included but before the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ (see below, 
162-3). 

122 ‘In the second year of Phocas, Pope Gregory went to the Lord. (interlin. H: ‘At the request’) of 
Boniface, he decreed the see of Rome and of the apostolic church to be head of all churches, 
because the church of Constantinople was describing itself as most eminent of all churches.’ The 
text of AT kl 112.4 has not been included, because this item may have been altered when CM 
was used later by the Clonmacnoise-group chroniclers. The only difference from AU [606].4 is 
that the words hic rogante occur before Bonifacio. 

123 Mc Carthy, ‘The chronological apparatus of the Annals of Ulster AD 431-1131’, 66-7. 

124 Tbid., 69-70. 
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Sabinianus, but his succession is found in AU [608].2 (AT kl 114.2), which is not 
immediately after Gregory’s obit. It is possible that the Irish chronicler thought 
that Boniface III had succeeded Gregory, because of the reference to Boniface 
in the edict item. AU [607] (AT kl 113) may have been counted as the year of 
Boniface’s pontificate, because he ruled for nine months and twenty-two days 
according to LP, although no item exists for Boniface in the Irish chronicles 
which would allow us to test this theory. As has already been mentioned, the 
existence of a succession entry for Sabinianus after the edict makes it difficult to 
understand why the papal sequence would have been intentionally truncated ca 
610, as Mc Carthy has argued, because this would have highlighted the confusion 
with the previous popes.!*> It is more likely that popes stopped being included 
because the exemplar of ZP used also ended with Sabinianus. 

The foregoing analysis has shown that the papal and imperial items were 
added to an ancestor of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ in a careful way, using a number 
of sources and attempting to reconcile these where possible. Items were not 
simply copied from sources; rather there was an attempt to ensure that the overall 
chronology also worked, with (usually vague) notes added to explain on which 
authorities he had based his choices. However, occasionally the interpolator did 
make mistakes (with the last papal entries, for example), or was willing to alter 
his sources somewhat arbitrarily (in the case of Pope Hilarus’s annal-interval, for 
instance), so the expertise involved should not be exaggerated. 


The role of the Mediterranean additions in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ in the 
revised depiction of history 


What is clear, though, is that the inclusion of all these items would have involved 
a considerable amount of time and effort, but the purpose of these additions is 
less obvious. In general terms, the addition of items on Mediterranean history, 
focussing on the popes and Byzantine emperors, made the Irish chronicle closer 
in content to the mainstream European chronicle tradition. This tradition, based 
largely on the ‘Eusebius-Jerome Chronicle’ and its continuations focussed largely 
on Church and imperial history. In many of these chronicles, particularly those 
produced in the Roman empire and its Byzantine continuation, the role of the 
emperors in the Church was promoted.'7° In consequence many chronicles, 
such as Bede’s CM and Isidore’s ‘Chronicle’, continued to be structured on the 
emperors, switching to the eastern Byzantine empire in the fifth century. 

This could explain why more attention seems to have been paid by the Irish 
chronicler to the imperial than the papal sequence. For imperial items, divergences 
from sources are always accompanied by notes, whereas the papal items contain 
more unacknowledged alterations. The care taken in chronological matters also 
indicates that an important concern was to create a plausible chronology. This 
would allow people to locate events, but perhaps more importantly would also 
enable the annals to be corrected when kalends became added or omitted, using 
the imperial and papal reign-lengths. 


125 See above, 126; ibid., 70. 
126 Hillgarth, ‘Historiography’, 263-9. 
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Another noticeable feature is the very limited extent to which the sources 
available to the Irish chronicler were actually used, even though all these sources 
included many more events and more detail than was copied into the Irish chron- 
icle. The contents of imperial items were limited mainly to succession and obit 
entries with reign-lengths, while papal items included similar details, but some- 
times also the popes’ ethnic origins and places of burial. Some other items from 
Marc. and probably Prosper’s ‘Chronicle’, focussing on earthquakes, eclipses, 
Church synods, the date of Easter, Easter cycles, and a few important saints, 
were added, but these notices are all very brief. It is particularly striking that 
notices of the activities of the popes and emperors present in the available sources 
were rarely included in the Irish chronicles, nor were the items concerning here- 
sies which are so prominent in the chronicles of Bede and Isidore.!”” 

It is likely that the process of selection was to a large extent determined 
by the annalistic chronicle tradition in Ireland as well as the relevance of the 
subject matter (which probably excluded most items on military matters and 
local events). From the evidence of the Irish chronicles themselves this genre was 
characterised by brief, factual items on a limited range of subjects, so lengthy 
items would have been abbreviated if they were included at all. Earthquakes and 
eclipses were copied because they were quite common in the Irish annals, but 
descriptions of heresies were not, as they were not generally considered relevant 
subject matter for annals.'*8 In general, there are very few contemporary items 
surviving from the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ which describe events outside the 
British Isles, so it is likely that there was a compelling reason to include a large 
number of Mediterranean events. 

As has already been mentioned, in his study of the papal entries Mc Carthy 
argued that these items were included in the chronicle at Iona after 716 in order 
to support the orthodox Roman view of the Easter question.’?? According to Mc 
Carthy’s hypothesis, the items describing earthquakes and eclipses were intended 
to depict the Byzantine empire in an unfavourable light, and therefore were an 
attack on the 84-year Paschal cycle which was used in Iona up to 716, because 
this system was attributed to Anatolius of Laodicea in Asia Minor. The item 
describing the edict that Rome was a superior church to that of Constantinople 
was intended to have the same effect, as well as promoting the legitimacy of 
papal ideas on Easter against those of the Eastern Church. Mc Carthy argued that 
a useful side-effect of this edict item was that Columba became orthodox during 
his own lifetime, because he followed the teachings of the Eastern Church, 
before the edict made Rome superior.'*° Mc Carthy also mentioned that the papal 
items were intended to promote St Patrick’s episcopacy and orthodoxy, as well 
as Armagh.!3! 

While it is significant that the Irish chronicler chose to include the edict item, 
it is difficult to interpret these items as an attack on the legitimacy of the Byzan- 


127 For the interests of LP, see Davis, The Book of Pontiffs, xvii-xlvi; for Marc., see Croke, The 
Chronicle, xx—xxii; for Isidore’s ‘Chronicle’, see Hillgarth, ‘Historiography’, 277, 289, 291-7; 
for Bede’s CM, see Jones, Saints’ Lives and Chronicles, 17-22. 

128 It is worth considering whether this was because Gaelic ecclesiastical culture was less concerned 
with heresies than elsewhere in Christendom, or did not recognise theological disputes in such 
terms. 

129 Mc Carthy, ‘The chronological apparatus of the Annals of Ulster AD 431-1131’, 70-3. 

130 [bid., 73. 

131 Tbid., 52, 72. 
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tine Church or the teachings of Anatolius. Neither Anatolius nor the Eastern 
Church are explicitly condemned or presented in a negative fashion in these 
items (except perhaps the church of Constantinople in the edict entry). The loca- 
tions of the eclipse items from the Marc. are not specified, so the reader probably 
would not have been aware that they referred negatively to the Byzantine Empire. 
Also, the earthquake in Constantinople in AU [466] merely describes the event as 
occurring in urbs Augusta, which could have been confused with Rome, and it is 
perhaps unlikely that a propagandist would have omitted the plague and famine 
which followed this earthquake.'? Overall, there is little evidence to support the 
theory that these items were linked in any way to the Easter Question, that they 
were included in Iona, or that Columba was an adherent of the Eastern Church 
rather than of Rome. 

In fact the only Irish events that the papal and imperial items are connected 
to are those on the mission of Palladius to Ireland and the arrival of Patrick in 
Ireland, so it is likely that these items indicate the purpose of the Mediterranean 
items. The theory that the Irish chronicles contained Patrician propaganda has 
been stated on a number of occasions by scholars such as James Carney, Daniel 
Binchy, Nick Aitchison, Thomas Charles-Edwards, particularly as part of the 
debate concerning St Patrick, but the extent to which the papal and imperial 
entries were part of the scheme has not been fully appreciated, except by Daniel 
Mc Carthy.! 

In this scheme, the items on Palladius and Patrick were important: 


AU [431]: Palladius ad Scotos a Celestino urbis Romae episcopo ordinatus epis- 
copus, Aetio et Ualerio consulibus, primus mittitur in Hiberniam ut Christum 
credere potuissent, anno Teodosi uiii®. 

Bede, CM 482:!*4 Ad Scottos in Christum credentes ordinatus a papa Caelestino 
Palladius primus episcopus mittitur anno Theodosi octauo. 


One detail in this item added by the Irish chronicler is the title for Celestine 
I, urbis Romae episcopus. While this was not an uncommon title for popes in 
the early medieval period, it is perhaps significant that it is exactly the same 
title given to Celestine I in the same context in the Vitae of St Patrick, including 
Muirchu’s Life, the Second and the Fourth Lives. This connection to Patrician 
hagiography is also found in the item on St Patrick’s arrival in Ireland, which has 
the phrase Patricius peruenit ad Hiberniam. This is the same vocabulary used in 
the same context in the Additamenta in the ‘Book of Armagh’, written at least 
partially in 807, as well as in the Second and Fourth Lives of St Patrick, which 
derive from a shared eighth-century source.!*> These verbal correspondences, 


132 Marc. 466-7.3 (trans. Croke, ed. Mommsen, The Chronicle, 24). 

133, Carney, The Problem, 32, 34-6, 52; Binchy, ‘Patrick and his Biographers’; Aitchison, Armagh, 
207-8; Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle of Ireland, 1. 56-7; Mc Carthy, ‘The chronological 
apparatus of the Annals of Ulster AD 431-1131’, 52, 72; see now Mc Carthy, The Irish Annals, 
140-3. 

134 Bede, CM 482 (ed. Jones, DTR, 516). The same words are used in Bede, HE I.13 (edd. Colgrave 
and Mynors, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, 44-7). Apart from the addition of anno Theodosi 
octauo, Bede’s item was based on Prosper, ‘Chronicle’ 1307 (ed. Mommsen, Chronica Minora, 
I. 473). 

135 Additamenta IV 2. 1 (1) (ed. and trans. Bieler, The Patrician Texts, 166-7); Bieler (ed.), Four 
Latin Lives, 79 (Vita Secunda 26 XX has peruenit ad Hiberniam whereas Vita Quarta 31 <xvi> 
has ad Hiberniam nauigando peruenit); Dumville, Saint Patrick, 191, gives the dating ca 800, at 
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while individually not necessarily significant, in combination provide strong 
evidence that whoever wrote these items had access to Patrician hagiography. 

When viewed in the light of Patrician hagiography many aspects of these items 
and of other items about Patrick, his followers and Armagh become explicable. 
These Lives had a number of concerns, but one of them was the promotion of St 
Patrick as the national saint of Ireland, and probably Armagh, the church where 
the heirs of Patrick were based, as the metropolitan see for Ireland. In order to 
do this Patrick was depicted as the person responsible for the conversion of the 
Irish. However, by the time of Muirchu’s ‘Life of St Patrick’ (written between 
661 and 700),'%° Prosper’s item in his ‘Chronicle’ on Palladius had been discov- 
ered. This caused problems, because the arrival of Palladius was probably dated 
to 431, before that of Patrick, so the solution, as found in Muirchu’s Life, was to 
claim that Palladius had been a failure and left Ireland shortly afterwards, and to 
have Patrick’s arrival brought forward to 432.37 This is broadly the scheme also 
of the Palladius and Patrick items in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’. Although Palla- 
dius’s failure is not mentioned, the lack of any subsequent reference to him and 
the arrival of Patrick in the following annal fit the depiction in the Vitae.'** Also, 
the prominence of Patrick’s item is increased by the synchronisms with both the 
papal and imperial sequences, as well as the note mentioning the chronicles of 
Bede, Isidore and Marcellinus. 

Mc Carthy also noticed that the wording of the source for Palladius’s item 
(probably Bede’s CM or his ‘Ecclesiastical History’) had been subtly altered.!%? 
Instead of Palladius being sent to people who were already christian (Ad Scottos 
in Christum credentes, ‘to the Gaels believing in Christ’), in AU [431] the phrase 
was altered to ut Christum credere potuissent (‘so that they might believe in 
Christ’), so that Palladius is depicted as being sent to convert the Irish to christi- 
anity. This change was probably intended to enhance the importance of Patrick’s 
missionary activity, because if there had already been christians in Ireland, then 
Patrick’s significance in the conversion of Ireland would have been reduced. 

A number of other items were probably also designed to promote St Patrick. 
Many of these are not found in CS, but they are often found in AI or other annals 
which could be Clonmacnoise-group texts, so it is likely that these items were 
part of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’. AU [441].2 has (Pro)batus est in fidei Catolica 
Patricius episcopus (‘Bishop Patrick was approved in the catholic faith.’).!4° This 
item follows immediately in AU from the succession item for Pope Leo I, so it 
is likely that Leo was considered the person who had approved Patrick.'4! It is 
possible that a passage in Prosper’s De uocatione omnium gentium triggered this 


least partly written in 807 for the Additamenta; see Byrne and Francis, ‘Two Lives’, 5, for the 

date of Vita Secunda and Vita Quarta. 

136 Bieler, The Patrician Texts, 1-2. 

137 Carney, The Problem, 52; Dumville, Saint Patrick, 39-43. 

138 Muirchu, ‘Life of St Patrick’ I 8 (7) (ed. and trans. Bieler, The Patrician Texts, 72-3); Vita 

Secunda §§24—5 (XIX—XX) and Vita Quarta §§28-30 (ed. Bieler, Four Latin Lives, 76-9); 

Vita Tertia §26 (ibid., 133); Vita Auctore Probo §§23-4 (ibid., 197); Bethu Phatraic §30 (ed. 

Mulchrone, Bethu Phdtraic, 19-20). 

139 Mc Carthy, ‘The chronological apparatus of the Annals of Ulster AD 82-1019”, 270. 

140 This item also occurs in AI [441]: Probatio sancti Patricii in fide Catholica (see also ARC §89). 

141 Q’Rahilly, The Two Patricks, 21-2. In AI [440].2, which is at the end of the previous annal, there 
are remnants (ef x/.iii. epis . . .) of Leo I’s succession item. 
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association.'4? This sermon, which was produced during Leo’s pontificate, was 
concerned with the christianisation of the world. It included the statement that 
slaves sometimes converted their masters to christianity, which in Ireland may 
have been thought to refer to St Patrick, who had been a slave in Ireland. This 
then could have been interpreted as an indication that Leo I approved Patrick’s 
mission. Even if Prosper’s item were not an influence, AU [441].2 was clearly 
intended to legitimise his status as a bishop and to depict Patrick as doctrinally 
orthodox. 

Two annals later in AU [443] (and AI [443]) there is the item Patricius epis- 
copus ardore fidei et doctrina Christi florens in nostra prouincia (‘Patrick flour- 
ishing in the fervour of faith and in the doctrine of Christ in our province’). This 
item, linked to the probatus est item by the word fides, was probably meant to 
indicate the success of Patrick’s mission, as well as his holiness since being 
approved by Pope Leo. It was also possibly intended to echo an earlier item, 
AU [436].2, Orosius et Prosper et Cirillus in Christo floruerunt (‘Orosius and 
Prosper and Cyril flourished in Christ’), by the use of florens.'** The equivalent 
items on these important ecclesiastical figures in AI [435] and in H? additions 
to AU [435].2 and [436].2, probably from a Clonmacnoise-group text, have in 
doctrina(m) Christi, so it is possible that it was originally even closer in wording 
to the Patrick item than the surviving AU item indicates. The intention of 
this verbal parallelism may have been to imply that Patrick was similar to these 
revered Church figures, with the difference that he was the Church Father in 
nostra prouincia, Ireland. 

In AU [444] there is an item which makes a connection with Rome explicit, 
implying a special relationship between Armagh and Rome:! 


AU [444]: Ard Macha fundata est. Ab Urbe Condita usque ad hanc ciuitatem 
fundatam m.cxc.tiii.\6 


By linking the foundation of Armagh to the foundation of Rome, the intended 
implication may have been that Armagh was founded through the agency of 
Rome, the centre of the Church. A comparison between Armagh and Rome was 
perhaps also intended, so that just as Rome was the centre of the whole Church, 
Armagh was the centre of the Irish Church. This item, then, if it was part of the 
‘Chronicle of Ireland’, could explain the inclusion of the edict item (AU [606].3, 
AT kl 112.4), which described how Rome was decreed to be the head church in 
Christendom above Constantinople. By stressing the exalted position of Rome, 
Armagh’s claims would also have been enhanced. However, it may be reading 
too much into the item to suggest, as Aitchison has done, that ‘the analogy here 


142 See Charles-Edwards, ‘Palladius, Prosper’, 3—5. 

143° There is another floruit item in AU [455], Uictorius astrologus f{lor|uit, but Al [457] has Uicto- 
rius scripsit Ciclum Pascha. This is probably derived from Bede, CM 497 (ed. Jones, DTR, 519), 
Victorius iubente papa Hilario scripsit Paschalem Circulum, so, if the two Irish chronicle items 
are not independent of each other, then the AI item is more likely to be closer to the original. 

144 There is a column break in the manuscript of AU between in and Christo, which might make 
scribal error more likely, but this does not explain why Christus is in the ablative rather than the 
genitive case. 

145 Aitchison, Armagh, 207. 

146 ‘Armagh was founded. From the building of the city [of Rome] to the foundation of this civitas: 
1194 [years].’ 
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is between Rome and Constantinople on the one hand and Armagh and Kildare 
on the other’.!” 

There are several other possible links between the Patrician items and those 
from external sources. In AU [431] the word mittitur, ‘is sent’, was taken from 
either Bede or Prosper, which parallels the use of mittuntur, ‘are sent’ in AU 
[439].1, CS [438].1 and AI [439], on the sending of Secundinus, Auxilius and 
Iserninus to help Patrick. The use of the same verb had the effect of indicating 
that Patrick’s status and his missionary activity were legitimate, because it would 
be presumed that the pope sent them, as the pope had sent Palladius. Another 
feature, found mainly in AU rather than AI and CS, is a stress on the episcopal 
status of both Patrick and the popes. The title of Romanae ecclesiae episcopus 
was not uncommon in sources, such as Marc., used by the Irish interpolator, 
but episcopus and the related word episcopatum are used twice in AU [432] 
(CS [432].2), and AU [440], as well as elsewhere, so that the popes’ episcopal 
status was stressed. Patrick, his followers and immediate successors also receive 
this title: Patrick in AU [441].2 and [443], Auxilius in AU [459].1, Iserninus in 
AU [468].1, while Patrick’s successors, Benignus (in AU [467].1) and farlaithe 
(tertius episcopus Ard Macha in AU [481].1) also are given the same title. It could 
be argued that the use of the title episcopus was so common in this section of 
the annals as to be insignificant, but it is made clear that Patrick was considered 
superior to other bishops; in AU [439].1 it is stated that Secundinus, Auxilius, 
and Iserninus, ‘themselves bishops’ (episcopi ipsi), were sent to help Patrick.!** 
The implication is that Patrick was a bishop of higher rank than these bishops. 

There are, then, strong reasons for viewing the papal and imperial items as 
contemporary with some of the Patrician items in the fifth century, included by 
someone who had access to hagiographical texts on St Patrick. The intention was 
to depict Ireland as a completely unchristian land before Palladius (and prob- 
ably before Patrick), and to legitimise Patrick’s mission and status as a bishop 
superior to other bishops, just as the bishop of Rome was the chief bishop of all 
Christendom. If AU [444] were included at this stage, then this would increase 
the evidence that it was also an attempt by Patrick’s heirs in Armagh to claim a 
superior status in the Irish Church. These claims were promoted by creating link- 
ages wherever possible to the papal and imperial items, either explicitly through 
synchronisms, or more subtly, through oblique references and the use of vocabu- 
lary in these external sources. It is unlikely that this would have occurred in a 
Columban centre, where the claims regarding St Patrick could have been viewed 
as threatening; it is much more probable that the Irish chronicler responsible was 
someone closely linked to the Patrician paruchia which benefited from these 
ideological changes. 


147 Aitchison, Armagh, 207-8. 

148 Another potential link between this item and the papal items is the use of word-play, because in 
AU [439].1 Auxilius was sent in auxilium Patricii and the following annal (AU [440].1) begins 
with Exitus Xistus, ‘death of Sixtus’. CS [440].2, however, has Sixtus episcopus Romae quieuit, 
but this lacks the details of most of the other papal items, so it is likely to have been rewritten. 
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Conclusion 


The evidence indicates, therefore, that this revision of the Irish chronicle was part 
of the effort to promote Patrick and Armagh which had probably been ongoing 
since the late-seventh century if not earlier. However, it is difficult to date this 
stage in the development of the chronicle accurately, except that it was probably 
after 731, when Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History’ was written, and before 912, 
when the common source of AU and the Clonmacnoise-group texts ended.'*” 
Textually there were already a number of scribal and chronological errors in the 
papal and imperial items which make it unlikely that these were added at the end 
of the date-range. The use of Patrician hagiography provides little help, because, 
while Muirchu’s ‘Life’ did not state that Patrick peruenit ad Hiberniam, the Vita 
Secunda and Vita Quarta, written in the eighth century, do. This means that any 
date after Muirchu’s ‘Life’ is possible. 

In the contemporary annals of the late-eighth and ninth centuries, a definite 
interest is displayed in the activities of the community of Armagh and other 
Patrician churches. This makes it likely that people associated with the Patri- 
cian paruchia kept annals during this time which became incorporated into the 
‘Chronicle of Ireland’, although the paucity of local details about any centre 
from 740 to 790 makes it difficult to rule out the possibility that this chronicle 
began earlier. The sources used during this phase, such as Marc., seem to have 
had little impact on the vocabulary used in the annals from 730 to 911. Some 
words are found in the Irish annals during this period, but they do not occur in 
a clustered manner which might indicate when these items were incorporated. 
Unfortunately, then, it is not possible to date this reworking of the Irish chronicle 
more closely than between 731 and the very end of the ninth century. 

However, what is clear is that this was a significant stage in the development 
of the Irish chronicles. Not only did the inclusion of papal and imperial items 
provide a chronological structure to the section from 431 to 720, but it also made 
it more continental in character, placing Ireland’s past in the broader scheme of 
European and christian history. These items were used by the Irish chronicler 
in order to promote the claims of the communities of Patrick and Armagh to 
primacy in the Irish Church. This rewriting of the annals became a feature (if 
often less prominent) of most surviving chronicle manuscripts, which indicates 
the success of this interpretation of history. It can, therefore, be seen as a signifi- 
cant part of the process by which Patrick became viewed as the most important 
saint and Armagh the dominant church in medieval Ireland. 


149 Tt is not completely certain that Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History’ was a source for these items. If 
it was not, then Bede’s CM, written in 725, provides a terminus post quem. 
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Introduction 


The genre of the chronicle is by definition based on a structure of time, describing 
events in the past, present and sometimes even the future in a linear fashion. In 
order to place events in time in relation to each other with any accuracy, chroni- 
cles need to contain a dating system. In annalistic Irish chronicles, the main 
structural element is the year, each of which begins with K., K/., Kal. (usually 
with an abbreviation stroke) or Kal. Janair, standing for the kalends (first) of 
January. Before the late seventh century, AT, CS, AI, and the H? additions to AU 
also sometimes follow this with a ferial number, which indicated the day of the 
week on the first of January.' Every year the first of January occurs on a different 
day, and every fourth year is a leap year, so the ferial number changes, going 
up by one for three years in a row and then by two for the following year. Each 
day of the week is given a number (numbered from one for Sunday to seven for 
Saturday), which, when combined with the changes each year produces a 28-year 
cycle.* Much less common in this section of the Irish chronicles is the inclusion 
of the epact (the day of the lunar cycle), although it is found in some annals in 
AI and the H? additions to AU 

While ferials and epacts may have been present in the early Irish annals, it 
is not certain that those found in surviving manuscripts represent the original 
numbers faithfully.’ In chronicles in general, the use of kalends, ferials and epacts 
to mark each year is unique to the Irish chronicles. They are found elsewhere in 
Easter tables, so it is likely that their usage in the Irish annals was derived from 
such tables.* However, it is less certain that the chronicles themselves evolved 
from notes added to the margins of paschal tables.° 

Alternative dating systems are found in parts of the annals but not as consist- 
ently as the kalend system. As has been discussed in the previous chapter, papal 
and imperial reigns were used to provide a structure, but the only events from the 
British Isles explicitly synchronised with these items were the mission of Palla- 


1 See Mc Carthy, ‘The chronological apparatus of the Annals of Ulster AD 431-1131’, 60-6, Mc 
Carthy, ‘The chronology’, 209-10. 

2 Ibid., 212-15. 

3 Mc Carthy, ‘The chronological apparatus of the Annals of Ulster AD 431-1131’, 60-6, Me 
Carthy, ‘The chronological apparatus of the Annals of Ulster, AD 82-1019’, 274-5. 

4 See below, 169-70. 

5 Mc Carthy, ‘The chronology’, 207-8. 

6 The theory of their origin from Easter tables has been re-iterated by O Créinin (‘Early Irish 
annals’), but the examples given are not from the Irish chronicles, so they prove that events dated 
to the year were recorded in Ireland, but not necessarily in annals. 
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dius (AU [431]) and the arrival of Patrick (AU [432].1, CS [432].2). Otherwise, 
reign-lengths were probably rare in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’; before 740 they 
are only found for kings of Dal Riata, Ui Néill and Northumbria in both AU and 
the Clonmacnoise group.’ It was only later, in the Clonmacnoise-group recen- 
sion of the tenth or eleventh centuries, and in other versions of the annals from 
the eleventh century onwards, that the reigns of kings of Ireland came to be an 
important structuring element in the Irish chronicles.® Other dating systems are 
found, but these are mainly later additions; by the late-eleventh century Anno 
Mundi dates had been added to the Clonmacnoise-group texts, and Anno Domini 
dates were included in an ancestor of AU at some point after 1014.? While these 
dating systems are found, they were always used in conjunction with the kalends 
notation, rather than as a replacement. 

A problem with the kalend (plus ferial) dating system is that it is easy to 
make copying errors which lead to the loss or addition of an annal. This is espe- 
cially the case where few or no events are recorded in each annal, because it is 
much easier for the eye to skip from one kalend to another. This is a particular 
problem in the section of the Irish chronicles from the mission of Palladius in 
431 to the mid-seventh century. Although ferial numbers can be used to make 
corrections, these could often be erroneous if the ferial numbers themselves 
became corrupt.'® The result is that the chronologies (the sequences and dating 
of events) of the Irish chronicles which survive often differ considerably from 
each other. This causes difficulties for the historian attempting to study events 
in the chronicles in relation to each other and the evidence of different sources. 
Reconstructing the development of the Irish chronicles’ chronologies could not 
only end this problem, but could also provide another source of evidence for the 
inter-relationships of the Irish annals. 

Recently this has been the subject of a number of articles by Daniel Mc 
Carthy, which have concentrated on reconstructing the original chronology of the 
Irish annals as well as studying reasons for differences in various manuscripts.!! 
From this he has built up a detailed picture of the origins and development of 
the Irish chronicles in the early medieval period. Mc Carthy’s basic view of 
the textual history of the Irish annals, as noted above, is that they derive from 
a chronicle created in the late fourth and early fifth centuries by Rufinus of 
Aquileia and Sulpicius Severus.'* This text then came to Ireland with Sulpicius 
Severus’s 84-year Easter table, and was subsequently used as the basis for the 
‘Iona Chronicle’ by St Columba in the late-sixth century. Columba at this stage 
included Irish and Scottish events for the intervening period in the fifth and 


7 Bannerman, Studies, 18-19. 

8 See chapter 7 below, 192-5, and also ‘The Fragmentary Annals’ (ed. and trans. Radner, The 
Fragmentary Annals, xix). 

9 The Anno Mundi figures were probably derived from Bede’s CM. The Anno Domini dates in AU 
from [431] onwards were added after contemporary A.D. dating was added consistently in 1014, 
but there is no strong evidence that they were added by Cuan ta Lothchain soon afterwards as Mc 
Carthy has argued (‘The chronological apparatus of the Annals of Ulster, AD 82-1019’, 278-81). 
They could have been included at a much later date. 

10 See Mc Carthy, ‘The chronology’, 219—20, for the scribal corruption of ferials in AT and CS. 

11 See Mc Carthy, ‘The chronological apparatus of the Annals of Ulster, AD 431-1131’; Mc Carthy 
and Breen, ‘Astronomical observations’; Mc Carthy, ‘The chronology’, Mc Carthy, ‘The status’, 
Mc Carthy, ‘The chronological apparatus of the Annals of Ulster, AD 82-1019’ Mc Carthy, ‘The 
original compilation’. 

12 Mc Carthy, ‘The status’ 147-52. 
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sixth centuries, and continued to denote years with kalends of January and ferial 
numbers for the day of the week on the Ist of January. 

According to Mc Carthy, this chronicle was then continued in Iona, and 
altered ca 740 to become what he has described as ‘The reformed Iona Chron- 
icle’ or ‘The reformed Iona chronology’ .!? This revision involved the omission of 
seven kalends just before the entry on the arrival of St Patrick, the changing of 
subsequent ferials and the omission of six kalends between 612 and 664.'* This 
was done soon after the change in Easter reckoning in Jona in 716 in favour of 
the papally-approved table of Dionysius.!> Mc Carthy has argued that the ‘Iona 
Chronicle’ after 740 then went to Clonmacnoise by 753 and that AT and CS are 
relatively direct descendants of this text with little change being made to their 
shared chronological apparatus.'® In contrast, AU and AI were versions of this 
chronicle which were altered significantly in the early eleventh century.!? Mc 
Carthy has proposed that Cuan ua Lothchain was responsible for the entries in 
AU which are attributed to a Cuana, as well as other duplicate items, for the 
divergence in AU from the Clonmacnoise-group chronology for the early-sixth- 
century section of AU’s chronology, for the inclusion of annals only found in AU 
in the late-sixth and seventh centuries, and (described as the “‘Dionysiac Compu- 
tist’) for a major revision of the pre-Palladian section of AU and AI ca 1022.'8 

In consequence, Mc Carthy regarded the chronology of AT and CS to be more 
faithful to that of the archetype of the Irish chronicles than AU or AI, so he recon- 
structed the early chronology of the annals using the ferials found in AT and CS 
up to the mid-seventh century.!? Mc Carthy reconstructed the chronology of the 
common ancestor of AT and CS, both of which contain ferials and then worked 
backwards through the changes of the ‘reformed Iona chronicle’ to get to what 
he considered to be the early chronology.”° 

However, there are potential problems with this interpretation, which is based 
on a different relationship of the manuscripts to that proposed in the introduc- 
tion of this book. The argument that AU and AI share a common source in the 
eleventh century produced by the ‘Dionysiac computist’ may be correct, but only 
perhaps for the pre-Palladian section of the Irish chronicles.”! This section was 


13, Mc Carthy, ‘The chronology’, 229. 

14 Tbid., 224-9. 

15 Mc Carthy, ‘The original compilation’, 85. 

16 Tbid., 85. 

17 Mc Carthy, ‘The chronology’, 229-36; Mc Carthy, ‘The chronological apparatus of the Annals of 

Ulster, AD 82-1019’, 274-7. 

18 Thid., 278-81; Mc Carthy, ‘The status’, 229-36. 

19 Mc Carthy, ‘The chronology’, 215-29. 

20 Jbid., However, it should be noted that even with this reconstruction using the ferials that Mc 

Carthy still then had to add six kalends in the sixth century to make the dating of events agree 

with events in the seventh century. 

21 Mc Carthy, ‘The chronological apparatus of the Annals of Ulster, AD 82-1019’, 261-77. Mc 
Carthy argues (ibid., 269-73) that the early medieval section of AU was also part of this revision, 
but the evidence supporting this is weak. The use of Anno ab incarnatione Domini in AU [431] 
and A.D. dates subsequently does not necessarily indicate that the person who wrote these wrote 
the A.D. dates in the pre-Palladian section, because A.D. dates were widely used in the annals 
from the eleventh century onwards. The ferials and epacts in the main hand of AU in the late 
ninth century onwards could be contemporary, since they are synchronised to the real year, rather 
than being corrections to the ‘Dionysiac Computist’ as Mc Carthy (ibid., 271) has suggested. 
The other features connecting the pre- and post-Palladian section mentioned by Mc Carthy are 
all found only in the H? hand of AU, so they probably were derived from a Clonmacnoise-group 
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probably added at a much later stage to what became AU, so AU and AI are 
unlikely to share a common source as late as the eleventh century. Indeed, the 
study of the contents of the early medieval section of AI undertaken by Kathryn 
Grabowski indicated that AI was textually closer to the Clonmacnoise group, 
being derived from a common source in the 1060s.”? While this may be a simpli- 
fication, because it is likely that the fifth- to seventh-century section of AI was 
based on at least two sources, these sources were probably Clonmacnoise-group 
texts.73 

The association of the revision of AU in the early eleventh century with the 
‘Book of Cuana’ is also highly suspect. The references to the ‘Book of Cuana’ are 
found attached to thirteen items in AU from the fifth century to the early sixth 
century.** There is little reason to argue that the ‘Book of Cuana’ can explain 
many of the other chronological differences between AU and the Clonmacnoise 
group, including those in the section from about [500] to [530], which does not 
correspond too closely with the hiatus in references to the ‘Book of Cuana’ from 
[490] to [543], as Mc Carthy argued.” From the textual evidence of the items it 
is likely that the ‘Book of Cuana’ was a Clonmacnoise-group text added in the 
late eleventh century or later.”® 

Mc Carthy’s argument that five kalends in the late sixth and seventh centuries 
found only in AU [575], [635], [641], [648], and [655], as well as most duplicates 
in AU, were part of a revision which created the ‘Book of Cuana’, is not based 
on references to the ‘Book of Cuana’ in these annals, so it is difficult to prove.?’ 
Some of the duplicates in the late sixth century probably are derived from the 
‘Book of Cuana’, as Marjorie Anderson proposed, but others clearly are not.?8 
The great significance for the development of AU which Mc Carthy places on 
the ‘Book of Cuana’ is largely an unproven hypothesis, which directly contradicts 
some of the evidence. 


text (Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 111) and cannot be used as evidence for the text in 
the main hand. 

22 [bid., 62-6. Mc Carthy’s argument (‘The chronological apparatus of the Annals of Ulster, AD 
82-1019’, 274-7, 278-9) is based: on AU and AI both sharing the item on Palladius, but this was 
derived from the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’; on the sharing of ferials and epacts for A.D. 433-55, but 
these are in the H? hand of AU, not the main hand; and on similarities in the form of epacts and 
ferials from the late eighth to early eleventh century, but the form of AU’s data varies and any 
correspondence can be explained by a general shared style for writing such data, as well as a few 
items on St Brigit; the rest of the evidence is based on the pre-Patrician section. 

23 See above 13-14. 

24 AU [467].2, [468].2, [471], [475], [482].2, [490].2, [545].3, [553].3, [599].2, [601].3, [603].3, 
(611].3 and [629].4. 

25 Mc Carthy, ‘The chronology’, 232-5. 

26 For discussion of the ‘Book of Cuana’, see Kelleher, ‘The Tain’, 111-13, 122-6; Smyth, ‘The 
earliest’, 45-6, Dumville, ‘Ulster heroes’; O Mérdha, ‘The placenames’; Byrne, ‘Ut Beda boat’, 
57-67. 

27 In Mc Carthy, ‘The chronology’, 231-5, 255, the ‘Book of Cuana’ was a source for the revi- 
sion in AU’s ancestor, but in Mc Carthy, ‘The chronological apparatus of the Annals of Ulster 
AD 82-1019’, 278-9, 283, Liber Cuanach is considered to be the result of the revision of AU’s 
ancestor in the early eleventh century. It will be argued in this chapter (see below, 165-6, 167) 
that two of the additional kalends in AU (AU [575] and [635]) were probably lost from the Clon- 
macnoise group. The other three annals unique to AU are only dateable by the fact that the A.D. 
dates in AU are not disrupted by them. This indicates that these kalends were included before or 
at the same time as the A.D. dates, but the addition of A.D. figures is not securely dated so this 
provides little assistance. 

28 Anderson, Kings, 33-4. 
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As a result, the differences between AU and the Clonmacnoise group which 
Me Carthy attributes to Cuana are not necessarily the result of changes during 
the transmission of AU after 911. In fact it is uncertain whether the ferials in 
AT and CS are survivals from a ‘reformed Iona Chronicle’, as Mc Carthy has 
argued.”? The ferials are found not only in AT and CS, but also in the chronicle 
fragment in MS Rawlinson B.502, in a section of the manuscript dated to about 
A.D. 1100, as well as in text written by the first Hand of AI.*° The ferials in AI 
(which was probably written in 1092 or soon after) already contain an error 
shared with CS, so it is likely that the ferials in their current form date from the 
mid-eleventh century or earlier.*! However, the lack of ferials in the main hand 
of AU casts doubt on whether they were present in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’.*? 
Another possibility is that by the time of the “Chronicle of Ireland’ the ferials 
had become corrupt, which at some point led to their omission from an ancestor 
of AU, as well as their alteration in the Clonmacnoise group, with the result 
that earlier lost or added annals were not noticeable and the sequence was made 
coherent again. Therefore, reconstructing the chronology using the ferials in the 
Clonmacnoise group could merely recreate the chronology of the Clonmacnoise- 
group text at the stage when these ferials were altered. 

To counter such arguments, Mc Carthy has proposed that the form of the 
ferials found from A.D. 1019 onwards in AT and CS are different from those 
in the section before the late seventh century, making it unlikely that the earlier 
ferials were added (or altered) then.*? However, the differences are not substantial 
and are exaggerated by Stokes’s edition of AT, which sometimes has numbers 
written out in full when the manuscript only has Roman numerals.*4 The kalends, 
ferials and epacts in AT from 1019 to 1063 are mainly written as is found in 
AT 1028 (K1Lii. feria luna prima) or as in AT 1051 (KL.ui f x.u. Iuna). The main 
difference compared to the annals up to the mid-seventh century is that the lunar 
epact is also included, the result of which was that f, for feria, also had to be 
included to distinguish the ferial number. However, it should not be expected that 
someone writing ferials for every year from the birth of Christ to the mid-seventh 
century would give as much detail as when including a few contemporary annals. 
This would explain the lack of epacts and the word feria in the earlier section.*° 


29 Mc Carthy, ‘The chronology’, 239-40. 

30 The fragment in Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Rawlinson B.502 is from an earlier manuscript 
than the main part of this manuscript, and is dated to the late eleventh or early twelfth century 
(Best, ‘Palaeographical notes’, 115). The debate (see above, 60) over which scribe of another 
manuscript, Lebor na hUidre, was Mael Muire mac meic Cuinn na mBocht (0b. 1106 according 
to AFM) affects the dating, since the H scribe of Lebor na hUidre also added items to the Irish 
chronicle text in MS Rawlinson B.502 (Oskamp, ‘The first twelve folia’, 68-71). In light of the 
uncertainty regarding Lebor na hUidre’s development, I have followed Best’s broader date-range. 

31 For the first Hand of AI, see Mac Airt (ed.), The Annals of Inisfallen, xxx—ii. The ferial error 
shared by AI and CS is the loss of six ferials in the reign of Nath { mac Fiachrach (see below, 
150-1) — a radical error which is unlikely to have occurred independently. 

32 There are ferials and epacts in AU added by the H? scribe, but the numbers are different from 
those in AT and CS (Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle of Ireland, 1. 46-9). 

33. Mc Carthy, ‘The chronology’, 209-10. 

34 CS does not have ferials or epacts in the eleventh century (or the A.D. dates found sometimes in 
AT from 1020 onwards), with the exception of CS 1020. 

35 Mc Carthy’s other argument (‘The chronology’, 210) is that the eleventh-century ferials contain 
far fewer scribal errors, but copying errors are more likely to occur in sections with few events 
recorded, leading to kalends and ferials following immediately from one another, than in sections 
like the eleventh century where there are many items per annal. 
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Figure 1. Potential reconstructions of ferials from CS [406] to [415] 





Alternative 
cs Mc Carthy (6 kalends omitted) 
i i i 
ill ill ili 
iil itil iii 
u u u 
ul ui ui 
iil <i> <uii> 
i Nath [ reigns 23 years <ii> i 

[iii] 

[iii] 

[u] 

[ui] 

[i] 

[it] 

iii iii iti 
iiii iiii iiii 
ul ul ul 





| Ferials which it is proposed were lost through scribal error are enclosed by [ ] 
brackets, ferials altered editorially are enclosed by < >. Ferials in bold are bissex- 
tiles, which is followed by a ferial number increased by two. 


When this is taken into account the way ferials are presented in the earlier section 
of AT and CS is not significantly different from that in the eleventh century. It is 
therefore possible that the ferials found in AT and CS to the mid-seventh century 
could have been altered or created in the tenth or eleventh century.*© 

There are also difficulties with the theory of a ‘reformed Iona Chronicle’ which 
involved the omission of seven kalends before the item describing the arrival of 
Patrick in AU [432].2 and the alteration of subsequent ferial numbers by one.*’ 
First, the seven lost kalends are likely to be the result of two separate late scribal 
errors, one of which is located some kalends before the item on the arrival of 
St Patrick.3* The earlier of the two errors is found in AI and CS in the reign of 
Nath { mac Fiachrach, supposedly king of Ireland before Loegaire mac Néill. In 
CS and AI, the reign of Nath I ended a few years before the coming of Patrick, 
whereas it is likely that his obit was originally after Patrick’s arrival, because 


36 For a similar view of the lateness of these ferials, see Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle of Ireland, 
I. 41, 51. 

37 Mc Carthy, ‘The chronology’, 224-9. 

38 For an alternative view that the ferials before 432 and those from 432 onwards were from separate 
sequences, see Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle of Ireland, I. 44. 
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there is another entry for Nath [ in AU [445] and AI [445].2.° The obit recorded 
in AU [445] and AI [445].2 is probably a survival from the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, 
whereas the earlier items about Nath I are Clonmacnoise-group additions.” 

In these additional items Nath [ is given a reign of 23 years in CS [412] and 26 
years in AI §336.1, but the annal-interval for his reign (including the annal with 
his obit) from these items is 17 in CS and 18 in AI. As AT is a text with numerous 
copying errors it is likely that CS retains an older form of the reign-length and 
annal-interval.*! The error in the reign of Nath [ is likely to have been caused 
by eye-skip from one kalend with ferial number three to another, which led to 
the omission of six kalends, as can be seen in figure 1 above.” This hypothesis 
accounts for all but one of the lost kalends noticed by Mc Carthy, and requires 
less emendation of surviving ferial numbers than Mc Carthy’s theory. 

The other scribal error is found just before the item recording the arrival of 
Patrick, but it was caused by the omission of the 431 annal at some point late in 
the transmission of CS, rather than in the eighth century. This annal still survives 
in AU and AI, so it was an error which occurred in the Clonmacnoise group after 
AI became independent of the Clonmacnoise-group chronicle, potentially as late 
as the seventeenth century. Again, as can be seen from a comparison of AI with 
CS in figure 2, scribal error is the most likely explanation, caused by eye-skip 
from one ab incarnatione domini to another. 


Figure 2. Comparison of CS [429-33] with AI §$387-91 
CS [429}-[433]: 


KlLii. . . . Laoghaire mac Nell regnum Hiberniae tenuit .xxx. annis. 
Ki. Ab incarnatione Domini cccc.xxxii°. 
[KLu] 


KLui. A morte Concuculaind herois usque ad hunc annum cccc.xxxi.; a morte Concupair 
mic Nessa ccce.xii. anni sunt. 
Patricius .i. archiepiscopus in Hiberniam uenit . . . in iiii? anno regni Laeghaire 
mic Nell. 

KLuii. 


AI §§387-91: 
§387: Kl... . Loegare mc. Neill regnum Hiberniae tenuit. 
§388: KI. Ab incarnatione Domini .c.¢.C.C.Xxx. 
§389: KI. Palladius ad Scotts a Caelestino ... mittitur .. . 
Ab incarnatione Domini nostri Iesu Christi usque hunc annum .ccccxxxii. 


anni sunt. 
A morte Con Culainn herois .ccccxxxiiii. A morte Conchobuir Meicc Nessa 
ccccexiil. 

§390: +K1. Patricius episcopus Hibernian tenet... in quarto anno regni Laegare 


meicc Neill... 
§391: KI. Enair. Patricius ad Hiberniam mittitur . . «| 





1 This annal in AI is a duplicate of AI §390, probably at least partially derived from another 
chronicle source (see above, 14). 


39 The obit of Nath [ is found in CS [428], and the succession of Loegaire mac Néill is found in CS 
[429].2, AI §387.2. 

40 Carney, Studies, 330-3; see below, 193-4. 

41 Mac Airt, The Annals of Inisfallen, xv, xxi. 

42 Al lacks ferial numbers in this section. 
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While there are some puzzling differences, such as the position of the synchro- 
nisms of Conchobur mac Nessa and Cu Chulainn in different annals, restoring 
the kalend in CS before the annal with the Patrick item helps to reconstruct the 
ferial sequence, and makes the following ferials work without the need to argue 
that all the numbers have been changed. It also makes the synchronism in CS 
[432] that Patrick came to Ireland in the fourth year of Loegaire mac Néill work, 
whereas adding no kalends or seven, as Mc Carthy has proposed, leaves this 
synchronism incorrect. When this kalend is included it is possible to reconstruct 
the ferial sequence of CS after the Patrick item without arguing that the ferials 
have been systematically altered (see figure 3). 


Figure 3. Ferials in CS [427-44] and possible reconstructions! 





cS Mc Carthy’s reconstruction? Proposed alternative 
(7 omitted before Patrick) (1 omitted before Patrick) 
ull ull ull 
i i i 
ii ii ii 
iii iii iii 
[u, ul, Uil, 1, iii, iii, ul [u] 
ul ul ul 
ull uii ull 
i <ii> i 
- [iii] [iii] 
iii [=i11i?] <li> <ai> 
u u u 
ul <ul> ui 
i i i 
ii ii ii 
iti iii iii 
[u] [iii] 
ui ul ul 


uli uli ull 





! Ferials which it is proposed were lost through scribal error are enclosed by [ ] 
brackets, ferials altered editorially are enclosed by < >. Ferials in bold are bissex- 
tiles, which is followed by a ferial number increased by two. 

2 See Mc Carthy, ‘The chronology’, 227 (table 6), 248 (ferial cycle 8), and ferials 
for the seven lost kalends were taken from Mc Carthy, ‘Synchronised annals’. 


This reconstruction involves fewer emendations to the text of CS than that 
proposed by Mc Carthy, by arguing for the loss of one kalend before the Patrick 
annal, and for a shortened bissextile of three (CS [442-4]) which brings the 
ferials back into agreement with Mc Carthy’s reconstruction. The kalends lost in 
the reign of Nath I and before the St Patrick kalend explain the omission of seven 
kalends and remove the evidence for a ‘reformed Iona chronicle’. 

This still leaves open the question of how reliable the ferials are for the early 
Irish annals. Fortunately, the items in the Irish chronicles describing events in the 
Mediterranean discussed in the previous chapter provide another potential means 
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of testing the reliability of the ferials and of reconstructing the chronology of the 
‘Chronicle of Ireland’. Since the Mediterranean items from 431 onwards clearly 
derive from the common source of AU and the Clonmacnoise group whereas the 
ferials are lacking from AU, the evidence from the Mediterranean items should 
be accorded higher status than that of the ferials. These Mediterranean sources 
provide a way of checking and correcting the chronology of the Irish annals, 
because they include reign-lengths, dates, and annals (in the cases of the chroni- 
cles of Prosper and Marcellinus).* As I have argued in the last chapter, the Irish 
chronicler used this information to place the Mediterranean items in the annals, 
and included these sources’ reign-lengths, sometimes adding notes to explain his 
decisions. As a result, where the number of annals between papal or imperial 
entries in the Irish chronicles differs from its sources, either because a kalend 
has been lost or gained, it is possible to spot and correct this. The chronology of 
the Irish annals at the time when the papal and imperial items were included can 
then be reconstructed, and subsequent changes in the common source of AU and 
the Clonmacnoise group, as well as those which occurred later in either AU or 
the Clonmacnoise group, can be identified. It will then be possible to determine 
the reliability of the ferials in AT and CS with more certainty. 


The section AU [431-91] 


In this section of the Irish chronicles the reconstruction of the chronology is 
more uncertain than elsewhere because AT is lacunose until it begins again at 
the annal equivalent to AU [489] and CS [486]. CS has few papal and imperial 
items, so we are mainly reliant on the evidence from AU. As a consequence, it 
is usually difficult to identify whether the loss or addition of annals took place 
before or after 911. Also, papal items were not placed in relation to each other 
in the period from 431 to about the pontificate of Simplicius, so from AU [431] 
to about [465] the position of papal items in relation to imperial items cannot be 
used as evidence.“ 

When the imperial items in this section in AU are studied, the annal-intervals 
for the imperial reigns generally correspond with their sources, as can be seen 
in table 12.*° 

From this table it can be seen that the imperial reigns in AU generally corre- 
spond with Marc., except for the dating of the Palladius item to the eighth year 
of Theodosius’s reign. This agrees with Bede’s CM, but it would be in the 23rd or 


43 An alternative method, employed by Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle of Ireland, 1. 46-57, is to 
see whether the ferials in the Irish chronicles are correct for the true A.D. years, whether they 
acknowledge chronological dislocations, and how they compare with the chronology of impe- 
rial items. While this approach is revealing, it still relies on obtaining the correct A.D. years for 
annals, which is only possible for a few years before 664, and on the interpretation of the dislo- 
cations and differences between AU and the Clonmacnoise group, which is often not clear from 
Charles-Edwards’s analysis. This makes it difficult to evaluate the significance of the patterns 
Charles-Edwards has noticed. 

44 See above, 132-4. 

45 CS and AT only have the synchronisms dating the arrival of Patrick to the ninth year of Theodo- 
sius (CS [432].2) and the obituary item for Zeno (AT k1 3.1). 
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Table 12. Imperial reigns in AU [431-91] compared to the ‘Chronicle of 
Marcellinus’ and Bede's Chronica Maiora' 








Emperor AU r-l. AU a-int. Mare. r-l. Marc. a-int. Bede r-l. 
Theodosius (431) — 18 42y — 26y 
Marcian (449) 6y 6m 7 6y 6m 7 Ty’ 
Leo (456) 17thy 6thm = =17 17y 6m3 17 l7y 
Zeno (473) 17thy 6thm = =:17 17y 6m 17 l7y 


1 ‘t-1” stands for reign-length, ‘a-int.’ for annal-interval. The Irish chronicle figures for Theodosius 
are calculated from the item describing the mission of Palladius. 

2 With Valentinian (CM 488, ed. Jones, DTR, 517). 

3 Marc. 4734.1 (trans. Croke, ed. Mommsen, The Chronicle, 26) includes the months of Leo the 
younger in this total. 


24th year of a 42-year reign in Marc.** Also, while the annal-intervals for Zeno 
agree in AU and Marc., the note added to the obit of Zeno in AU [491].1 (AT 
kl 3.1), stating that the Irish chronicler had added an extra year, would seem to 
indicate that a kalend has in fact been lost somewhere in Zeno’s reign.*” 

The papal items produce a different picture, because the annal-intervals for 
the popes in this section of AU often do not correspond to their reign-lengths, as 
can be seen in table 13. 

In comparison to his reign-length, the annal-interval for Sixtus III is one too 
high. This extra kalend is also found in CS, so the additional kalend had already 
been included by the time of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ in 911.** However, the 
annal-interval of the next pope, Leo I, is one kalend too low. Neither the extra 
kalend during Sixtus III’s pontificate nor the lost kalend in Leo I’s pontificate 
are reflected in the imperial annal-intervals. This is probably because the kalend 
changes were both covered by the reign of Theodosius with the result that they 
cancelled each other out. The position of the omitted kalend during Leo I’s 
pontificate can be located more precisely, because an item exists, derived from 
Marc., at AU [448] describing an earthquake in Constantinople.” The annal- 
interval between this item and the obit of Theodosius at AU [449].1 is one in AU, 
but three in Marc.*° However, the annal-interval between the earthquake item and 
the succession of Pope Leo I (AU [441].1) is the same in AU as in Martc., so it is 
possible that the earthquake item was placed in relation to the papal, rather than 
the imperial, items.*! If this is the case, then one of two kalends lacking between 
the earthquake item and the obit of Theodosius is explained. This makes it likely 
that the other kalend lacking between these two events is the kalend which was 
lost from Leo’s pontificate.The annal-interval of the pontificate of Hilarus is also 
two lower than the reign-lengths he has in AU.* The following pope, Simpli- 


46 CM 477, 482 (ed. Jones, DTR, 516); Marc. 449—50.1 (trans. Croke, ed. Mommsen, The Chronicle, 
20). 

47 See above, 132. 

48 CS [432].2 and [440].2 are the papal only items in this section found in AT or CS. 

49 Marc. 446-7.1 (trans. Croke, ed. Mommsen, The Chronicle, 19). 

50 Marc. 449-50.1 (ibid., 20). 

51 Marc. 439-40.2 (ibid., 17). The other kalend lacking in this annal-interval in AU could also 
potentially be explained if the earthquake item had been moved. 

52. AU [461].1 has six years and AU [465].1 has six years, three months, ten days. 
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Table 13. Papal items in AU [432-91] compared with the ‘Chronicle of 
Marcellinus’ and Liber Pontificalis' 








Pope AU r-l. AU a-int. Marc. r-l. Mare. a-int. LP r-l. 
Sixtus III [432-40] 8y 27d 9 8y 8 8y 19d 

Leo I [441-60] 2ly 1m 13d 20 2ly 21 2ly 1m 13d 
Hilarus [461—] 6y 3m 10d; 6y 4/5 6y 6 6y 3m 10d 
Simplicius [465—] 12y 1m ?d 16 1S 15 15y 1m 7d 
Felix II [481-] 12y or l3y 11 12y 12 8y 11m 17d 





| ‘7-1, for reign-length, ‘a-int.’ for annal-interval. 


cius, has an extra kalend and a succession-item in AU [465].1, the annal before 
the earthquake in Ravenna recorded in AU [466]. However, Simplicius’s item is 
found in the same annal as the description of the earthquake in Marc., so it is 
possible that Simplicius’s item has been moved one annal too early by mistake.* 
Rectifying this makes Simplicius’s annal-interval in AU correspond to that in 
Marc. and increases the annal-interval of Hilarus by one, with the result that his 
annal-interval is only one too few. It is difficult to explain the other lost annal in 
Hilarus’s pontificate, since it does not correspond with the evidence of the impe- 
rial items, so it could be that this lower annal-interval was original. The effect 
of this would be that the relative positions of the next papal and imperial items 
would each correspond to those in Marc., which would have made it simpler to 
include these items. 

The next pope, Felix III, is given alternative reign-lengths in AU, twelve or 
thirteen, so his annal-interval of eleven is either one or two kalends too low. The 
Marc. gave Felix III a reign of twelve years, so the thirteen-year reign-length 
was probably added when the item was included in the Irish chronicle. The extra 
number is likely to have taken into account the additional annal mentioned in the 
note appended to Zeno’s reign by the Irish chronicler. However, this extra kalend 
no longer exists; one kalend was lost in AU only between [491] and [493], so 
another kalend was probably lost between AU [481] and AU [491], which would 
have affected the annal-intervals of both Pope Felix III and the Emperor Zeno. 
The lost kalend could potentially be the annal which scholars have long argued 
was omitted at some point between [481] and [487].4 


The section AU [491-518] 


In this section it is possible to reconstruct the chronology with more precision 
because the evidence of AT can be compared with AU, and the Mediterranean 
items were included according to their positions in Marc.*° There are only two 
imperial reigns in this section, that of Anastasius and Justin senior. In AU the 
annal-interval of Emperor Anastasius corresponds with his reign-length (taken 
from Marc.) of twenty-seven years, two months and twenty-nine days.°° Justin’s 


53° Marc., 466—7.2 and 466—7.3 (ibid., 24). 

54 Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, The Annals of Ulster, xi; O’Rahilly, Early Irish History, 242-3. 
55 See above, 134-5. 

56 Marc., 517—18.2 (trans. Croke, ed. Mommsen, The Chronicle, 40). 
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obituary notice, derived from Marc., mentions that he died in the second month 
of his ninth year, which should have led to an annal-interval of eight, but here, 
as elsewhere, the Irish chronicler followed the annal-interval of Justin in Marc., 
which was nine annals from the obit of Anastasius.*’ In AT the reign-lengths 
have been altered to those of Bede’s CM, but the retention of text from Marc. 
indicates that AU is more faithful to the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ here.°* Compared 
to Marc., AT has one extra kalend in Anastasius’s reign, and two lacking in the 
annal-interval of Justin senior. 

When the other Mediterranean items are studied it is possible to locate lost 
or added kalends more precisely. In AU the annal-interval from the death of the 
Emperor Zeno (AU [491].1) to the succession of Pope Gelasius I (AU [493].2) 
is two, one lower than in Marc. 490—1.1 to 493-4.3°° and in AT kl 3.1 to AT kl 
6.2, which makes it likely that a kalend has been lost in AU between these two 
items. As has been mentioned, this also accounts for one of the lost kalends in 
Pope Felix’s annal-interval. The lost annal is probably AT kl 5, CS [490]. After 
this the annal-intervals in AU and the Clonmacnoise group correspond to those in 
Marc. up to the succession of Symmachus (AU [499].1, AT kl 12.1, CS [496].1, 
Marc. 499-500.1). 

Following this, the annal-interval from the succession of Symmachus to the 
solar eclipse in AU [512].2, CS [510].2, Marc. 511—12.10, is higher by one kalend 
in both AU and the Clonmacnoise group compared to Marc.*! Due to the different 
relative positions of events in AT and the Clonmacnoise group in this section it 
is uncertain whether the extra kalend was already present in the ‘Chronicle of 
Ireland’, or whether AU and the Clonmacnoise group both gained an extra kalend 
independently after 911. The only items in this section which are very unlikely 
to have been moved after 911 in either AU or the Clonmacnoise group are the 
obituary notices of Cerpan (AU [504].1, AT kl 18.1), Bridei filius Maelchon (AU 
[505], AT kl 19.1) and the record of Bellum Manonn (AU [504].2, AT kl 18.2), 
especially as the latter two were misplaced from the late-sixth century by the 
time of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’.** When AU and the Clonmacnoise group are 


57 Marc., 526—7.1 (ibid., 43). 

58 Elsewhere AT kl 4.1 has the succession item for Anastasius from Bede, CM 505 (ed. Jones, DTR, 
520), but retains the obit of Zeno (also found in AU [491].1) from Marc. 490—1.1 (trans. Croke, 
ed. Mommsen, The Chronicle, 30). It could be argued here that AT represents the earlier scheme, 
but this would mean arguing that AU [491].2, a succession item for Anastasius also from Marc, 
490-1.1, was a later addition. A similar case is the obit item for Anastasius. In AU this is the 
same as Marc. 517-—18.2 (ibid., 40), but in AT kl 27.3, the part of the item from Marc. with his 
reign-length and the statement that he was over eighty years old is replaced by Bede, CM 508 (ed. 
Jones, DTR, 520), on Anastasius’s death by thunderbolt as a result of his support for the heresy 
of Eutyches and his harrassment of catholics. In the three instances (including the obit items for 
Justin 1), the reign-lengths from the Marc. are the clauses absent from AT, but there is little reason 
why the statement about the heresy of Anastasius would have been removed from AU. It is more 
likely that the readings of Marc. have been replaced by those of Bede’s CM in the Clonmacnoise 
group, than the alternative, that originally both the chronicles of Bede and Marcellinus were used, 
but then all the text derived from CM in these examples was replaced in AU with text from Marc. 

59 Marc. 490-1.1, 493-4.3 (trans. Croke, ed. Mommsen, The Chronicle, 30-1). 

60 Marc. 499-500.1 (ibid., 32). 

61 Marc. 511—-12.10 (ibid., 37). In AU this extra kalend also increases the annal-intervals from Pope 
Symmachus to Hormisdas (AU [515]) and in both AU and CS from the earthquake item in AU 
[498].3, CS [495].1 (also AT kl 11.1) to the solar eclipse. 

62 Q’Rahilly, Early Irish History, 237-8. The later items are: Bellum Manonn in AU [582].1, [583].3, 
AT k1 88.1, kl 89.1; the obit of Bridei filius Maelchon in AU [584].3, AT kl 90.1. 
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compared, counting from the succession-item of Symmachus (AU [499].1, AT kl 
12.1, CS [496].1), in AU there is one less kalend to these items, whereas there is 
one more kalend in AU from these items to the solar eclipse item. It is possible 
that a kalend has been added to the Clonmacnoise group before the Cerpan item, 
and that a kalend has been added to AU after the obituary notice of Bridei filius 
Maelchon. However, it cannot be ruled out that the loss and addition of kalends 
took place in only AU or only the Clonmacnoise group. 

After the solar eclipse, the annal-intervals in AU to the obit of the Emperor 
Anastasius (AU [518], AT kl 27.3, Marc. 517—18.2) correspond with those in 
Marc.®? However, in the Clonmacnoise group there is a kalend lacking between 
the solar eclipse and the item describing the succession of Pope Hormisdas (AU 
[515], AT kl 25.2), and an extra kalend between the Hormisdas item and the 
obit of Anastasius. This could be the result of the movement of the Hormisdas 
item or the addition of a kalend before this item and loss of another after it. 
When the surrounding items are studied, this indicates that the latter possibility 
is preferable. 


Figure 4. The position of items in AU [512-18] compared to the 
Clonmacnoise group! 





AU Clonmacnoise group (AT/CS ancestor) 

[512] K. Solar eclipse [510] K. Solar eclipse 

[513] K. ob. Ere 24 K. ob. Ere 

[514] K. ob. Cairpre 25 K. ob.Symmachus/succ. Hormisdas 
ba. Druim Derg 

[515] K. succ. Hormisdas K. 

[516] K. ba. Druim Derg [514] K. ob. Darerca 

[517] K. ob. Darerca K. 

[518] K. ob. Anastasius 27 K. Earthquake in Dardania 


ob. Anastasius 





1 ‘ba,’ stands for ‘battle of’, ‘succ.’ for ‘succession of’. Items have not been included 
which are likely to have been moved by one of the chronicles (for example, the 
item on the birth of St Comgall which occurs a year before the obit of Darerca of 
Cell Sléibe Cuilinn (AU [517].1, CS [514]) in AU [516].2, but one annal after in 
CS [515].), because these would provide unreliable evidence. In this section, both 
AT and CS lack kalends from their common ancestor. 


It can be seen in figure 4 that the items describing the battle of Druim Derg 
and the obit of Darerca, as well as the succession-item of Hormisdas, are found 
at least one annal earlier in the Clonmacnoise group compared to AU. Since it 
is unlikely that all these items were moved by the Clonmacnoise group, it is 
probable that the annal which in AU contains the obit of Cairpre (AU [514]) has 
been lost by the Clonmacnoise group, and that the kalend between the obit of 


63 Marc. 517-18.1 (trans. Croke, ed. Mommsen, The Chronicle, 39-40). 
64 The K.uii. before Natiuituis sancti ciarani filii artificis in the manuscript is not found in Stokes’s 
edition (‘AT Third Fragment’, 126). 
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Darerca (CS [514]) and the earthquake in Dardania (AT kl 27.2, Marc. 517-18.1) 
has been added.® 


The section AU [518-79] 


From the 520s to about 540 a series of papal items is found one annal later in AU 
compared to the Clonmacnoise group: the succession (AU [528].1, AT kl 34.8) 
and obituary notices of Felix IV (AU [533].1, AT kl 39.2), as well as the succes- 
sion-items of Boniface II (AU [534].3, AT kl 40.3) John II (AU [536].2, AT kl 
42.3) and Agapitus I (AU [538].1, AT kl 45.1) and perhaps John I (AU [525], AT 
k1 31.1, CS [520]). It is important to identify whether the items have been moved 
in AU or the Clonmacnoise group before the annal-intervals between these items 
are compared. The position of these items in their annals, especially in relation 
to other items, can provide evidence to determine which chronicle-group retains 
the original position of these items. If the potentially moved items in one group 
are found in similar positions as the other papal items, then this could indicate 
that they have not been moved. However, if they are found in different locations, 
then their positions may have been altered. Also, it might be expected that later 
items would be included in a relatively systematic manner, either at the end or 
beginning of the annal, rather than according to a varying method. 

In AU the papal items which have possibly been moved are found in varying 
positions in the annal, occurring in initial, medial and final positions (see figure 
5). This pattern is similar to that found for other papal items in AU.®% The posi- 
tion of the possibly-moved items compared to other items also does not indicate 
that they were late additions to their current annals. The succession-item for John 
II in AU [536].2 is found before the unique item in AU [536].3 (perditio panis, 
‘failure of bread’), and the succession-item for Felix IV in AU [528].1 is before 
the item on the battles of Cenn Eich and Ath Sige (AU [528].2), which is found 
chronologically three annals later in the Clonmacnoise group in AT kl 38.1 (CS 
[528]). While these items could have been present in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
rather than later additions, the fact that they are before unique items, rather than 
after, reduces the likelihood that the papal items were included later than the 
other items.°’ Overall, there is no indication that the potentially moved papal 
items in AU were later interpolations in their current annals. 

In contrast, in the Clonmacnoise group the position of the possibly-moved 
items in relation to other papal items is different. As AT is lacunose before about 
490, there are few papal items remaining in the fifth-century section of the Clon- 
macnoise group, but elsewhere there are sufficient items to produce a profitable 
analysis.°®° Most of the papal items follow the pattern in AU; they are found 
throughout the annal, and are often followed by items which potentially are late 


65 Marc. 517-18.2 (trans. Croke, ed. Mommsen, The Chronicle, 40). 

66 The positions of the other papal items in AU (only including items common to AU and the 
Clonmacnoise-group) are: four times in initial position, three times in medial position, four times 
in final position and twice as the only item in the annal. 

67 Elsewhere the papal items in AU are found five times before and once after unique items or those 
found in different annals in AU and the Clonmacnoise-group. 

68 There are very few papal items in CS, so AT must largely be relied upon. 
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Figure 5. Possibly-moved papal items in AU [525-39], AT kl 31-47' 


AU 


AT’ 





[525].1 Succ. Pope John I 


[526].1 ob. St Brigit 
.2 ob. Ailill bish. Armagh 
[527].1 Birth of Cainnech of Achad Bo* 
.2 ob, Illann mc. Dunlainge 
.3 ob. Emperor Justin 
4 ob. St Ailbe 


[528].1 Succ Pope Felix IV 
.2 Battles of Cenn Eich and Ath Sige 


[529].1 Birth of Caeman Brecc 
[530] 
[531].1 Translation of St Anthony’s body 


[532].1 Dionysius’s cycle created 


[533].1 Three battles 
.2 Pope Felix IV buried 
3 Battle of Eblenn 
[534].1 ob. Muirchertach mac Ercae 
.2 ob, St Ailbe of Emly 
.3 Succ. Pope Boniface II 
[535].1 ob. Mochta 
.2 Battle of Luachair 


[536].1 End of Marcellinus’s ‘Chronicle’ 
.2 Succ. Pope John IT 
.3 Failure of bread 
4 ob, Ailill bish. Armagh 


31.1 Succ. Pope John I 
.2 ob. Eochaid mc Oengusa r. Muman 
.3 Succ. Cremthann r. Muman 
32.1 pontificate of John and reign of 
Theodoric3 
33.1 ob. St Brigit 
.2 ob. Pope John I 
34.1 Restoration of Vandal churches° 
.2 ob, Illann mc. Dunlainge 
.3 Battle of Luachair won by Cairpre 
.4 Succ. Ailill mc Dunlainge r. Laig. 
.5 ob. Emperor Justin 
.6 ob. St Ailbe 
.7 fl. Benedict® 
-8 Succ. Pope Felix IV 
35.1 Succ. Emperor Justinian’ 
.2 Belisarius conquers the Vandals® 
.3 Translation of St Anthony’s body 
36.1 Birth of Caeman Brecc 
37 
38.1 Battles of Cenn Eich and Ath Sige 
.2 Dionysius’s cycle created 
39.1 Victor of Capua’s Easter book.? 
.2 ob. and burial of Pope Felix IV 
40.1 Battle of Eblenn 
.2 Four battles and orgain na chach 
.3 Succ. Pope Boniface II 
41.1 ob. Muirchertach mac Ercae 
.2 ob. St Ailbe of Emly 
.3 Succ. Eochaid mc Conamla r. Ulaid 
42.1 Succ. Tuathal Mdaelgarb 
.2 ob. Mochta 
.3 Succ. Pope John I 
4 Battle of Luachair 
43.1 End of Marcellinus’s ‘Chronicle’ 
.2 ob, Ailill bish. Armagh 
.3 Birth of Baithéne 


CMON DUH BW 


Possibly-moved items are found in bold, items not in the other textual group are in italics. 

CS lacks any of the possibly-moved items apart from the succession of John I (CS [520]), but 
many other AT items are absent from the corresponding section of CS (CS [520-39]). However, 
the order of the items present in CS is the same as in AT, and it is likely that other items in AT 
were part of the common source of AT and CS (see below, 201-2); therefore the analysis has been 
based on AT as the representative of the Clonmacnoise-group archetype. 

From Bede, CM 510-12 (ed. Jones, DTR, 520). 

Also found in AT kl 27.1, CS [516]. 

From Bede, CM 513 (ibid., 520-1). 

From Bede, CM 514 (ibid., 521). 

From Bede, CM 515 (ibid., 521). 

From Bede, CM 516 (ibid., 521). 

From Bede, CM 520 (ed. Jones, DTR, 521). 
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[537].1 Battle of the hill of Eblenn. 44.1 ob. Pope John II 
[538].1 Succ. Pope Agapitus I 45.1 Succ. Pope Agapitus I 
.2 Battle of Claenloch 
.3 ob, Comgall mc. Domangairt 
46.1 Battle of Claenloch 
.2 ob, Comgall mc. Domangairt 


[539].1 Failure of bread 47.1 Failure of bread 
.2 Battle of Luiachair!® .2 Succ. Pope Silverius 
.3 Succ. Pope Silverius .3 ob. Manchan Moethail 





10 A duplicate of AU [535].2, AT kl 42.4. 


additions.® Often these items are found in the same positions compared to other 
items as in AU, which indicates that the position of these items is often quite 
faithful to that of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’.” 

However, when the possibly moved items in the Clonmacnoise-group are 
studied, a different pattern is found. In three out of five annals the papal item is 
last in the annal. Of the other two, the John I item is in initial position, but the 
succession-item of John II is the third of four items, which makes it possible 
that the item following it was simply moved afterwards to the end of the annal 
by a later scribe.’7! The pattern of items in final position, and very few in initial 
or medial positions, contrasts with the placement of other papal items, which 
increases the probability that the possibly-moved items were late additions to 
their current annals. In support of this is the fact that the succession-item of 
Felix IV is found after three items added to the Clonmacnoise group after 911, 
making it probable that it was only included in this annal at a late stage, after 
the Clonmacnoise-group interpolations.” 

The anomalous initial position of the succession-item for John I in AT 
compared to the other possibly-moved items is an indication that this item was 
not moved. This item was categorised as possibly moved because the differences 
in the number of annals and order of events in AU and the Clonmacnoise group 
in the 520s make it difficult to establish whether or not it is found in the same 
annal as AU. However, its initial position, combined with the fact that it occurs 
before two items unique to the Clonmacnoise group, rather than after, makes it 
likely that the succession-item for John I was not moved to another annal in either 
textual group. Once this item is removed from consideration, the pattern indi- 
cating that the papal items were moved in the Clonmacnoise-group is strength- 
ened, although the evidence is not overwhelming. The reason for the movement 


69 The positions of the other papal items in the Clonmacnoise-group (only including items common 
to AU and the Clonmacnoise-group) are: twice in initial position, five times in medial position, 
five times in final position and once as the only item in the annal. The items are found seven 
times before and three times after items unique to the Clonmacnoise-group or also found in a 
different chronological annal. While there is a slightly higher proportion of items in final position 
compared to AU, the overall pattern of items in initial, medial and final position is substantially 
the same as in AU. 

70 An exception to the pattern that papal items occur before unique items is the succession-item for 
Vigilius (AT kl 48.3), which is found after Nem episopus obuit (AT kl 48.2), an item not present 
in AU. 

71 Four out of six if the Dionysius item is included as a possibly-moved item. 

72 For the additions to the Clonmacnoise-group, see below, 218 n.120, and Grabowski and Dumville, 
Chronicles, 119, for the position of items unique to AT. 
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of these items is not clear; it could have been intended to negate the effect of an 
extra kalend in the pontificate of John, or intended to increase the annal-interval 
of Agapitus I, perhaps because the note added to the succession-item of Agapitus 
I was misunderstood.” 

When the movement of papal items in the Clonmacnoise group is taken into 
account it is possible to reconstruct more precisely the chronology of this section. 
The annal-intervals of Marc. were the basis of the papal-items up to the succes- 
sion-item of John I (AU [525], AT kl 31.1, CS [520]), and the imperial items to 
the obituary notice of Justin senior (AU [527].3, AT kl 34.5), although there is 
also a note concerning the end of Marc. (AU [536].1, AT kl 43.1), which corre- 
sponds to the last annal of Marcellinus’s text in 533-4.” After the end of the 
information in Marc., LP was again the basis for the papal items, and Bede’s CM 
was the source of the imperial items. 

The annal-interval from the obituary item for the Emperor Anastasius to the 
item on Pope John I is the same in AU as Marc., but in the Clonmacnoise group 
three kalends are lacking.” It is not possible to locate these three lost kalends with 
certainty, except that they are likely to have been three of the kalends between 
AU [520] and AU [525], probably to be located between AT kl 29 (CS [518]) 
and AT kl 31 (CS [524]).”° From the succession-item for John I to the obituary 
notice of Justin senior (AU [527].3, AT kl 34.5) the annal-interval in AU is two, 
the same as in Marc., but there is an extra kalend in the Clonmacnoise group.” 
This extra kalend is likely to be AT kl 32 (CS [521]) which does not correspond 
to an annal in AU. 

After the obit for the Emperor Justin senior there is a lengthy period without 
any imperial items, because the Emperor Justinian reigned for a long period 
(thirty-eight years according to Bede in his CM), so papal items provide more 
specific evidence to locate changes in the chronology (see table 14).78 

When the annal-intervals of the papal items are compared to their reign- 
lengths, in AU the annal-interval for John I is the same as his reign-length of 
two years, nine months and seventeen days, and one year higher in AT (once the 
succession-item for Felix IV is moved to the annal following AT kl 34), but this 





73 The note for Agapitus I (AU [538].1, AT kl 45.1) adds up the months and days of popes Boniface 
Il, John I and Agapitus I, stating that this makes a year, four months and ten days (see above, 
136-7). It is possible that this note was thought to explain why an extra annal should be added 
for Agapitus I, whereas it probably explains that the days and months of Boniface II and John II 
should be included as part of Agapitus I’s one-year pontificate. 

74 Marc. 533-4 (trans. Croke, ed. Mommsen, 44—5). There is no indication that the Irish chronicler 
had a version of Marc. with the anonymous extension to 548. 

75 There is no succession-item for John I in Marc., but the reign-lengths for John’s pontificate found 
in AU [525] indicate that Marc. 524-5 (trans. Croke, ed. Mommsen, The Chronicle, 42), the 
corresponding item in Marc., was considered to be the start of John’s pontificate, even though it 
increased the annal-interval of the previous pope, Hormisdas, by one. As this extra year is not 
reflected in the annal-intervals of the emperors at the same time, this is evidence that the annal- 
intervals of Marc., rather than its reign-lengths, determined the placement of items from that 
source. 

76 The placement of the obit of Conlaed (AU [520].1, AT kl 28.2, CS [517]) and the battle of 
Detnae (AU [520].2, AT kl 29.1, CS [518].1) broadly correspond in AU and the Clonmacnoise 
group compared to the obit of Anastasius (AU [518], AT kl 27.3), but from then to the succession 
of John I differences in the sequence of items makes it difficult to identify which annal in AU 
corresponds to which annal in the Clonmacnoise group. 

77 Marc. 524-5 and 526-7 (trans. Croke, ed. Mommsen, The Chronicle, 42-3). 

78 Bede, CM 515 (ed. Jones, DTR, 521). 
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Table 14. Papal reign-lengths and annal-intervals in AU, the Clonmacnoise 
group and Liber Pontificalis, Pope John I to Sabinianus 








Pope AU r-l. AU a-int. Clon-g r-l. Clon-g a-int.! ZP r-l. 

John I 2y; 2y 9m 17d 3 37 *4 2y 9m 17d 
Felix IV 4y 9m 14d 6 4y 5m 17d 6 4y 2m 13d 
Boniface II 2y 26d 2 2y 25d 2 2y 26d 

John II 2y 4m 6d 2. 2y 4m 6d 3 2y 4m 6d 
AgapitusI 11m 8d 1 11m 8d il 11m 18d 
Silverius ly 2m 11d 1 ly 5m 11d 1 ly 5m 11d 
Vigilius 17y 6m 22d 16 18y 6m 12d 15 17y 6m 26d 
Pelagius I lly 18d 11 lly ?d3 12 lly 10m 18d 
John Il 12y l1lm 26d = 12 12y 1lm23d 11 12y 11m 26d 
BenedictI 4y 1m 29d 4 ?y 1m 29d4 4 4y 1m 28d 
Pelagius II 10y 2m 10d 10 10y 6m 10d 10 10y 2m 10d 
Gregory I 13y 6m 10d 14 13y 6m 10d5——s14 13y 6m 10d 
Sabinianus® ly 5m 9d - 2ndy5m9d— ly 5m 9d 





! The annal-intervals have been corrected to take into account the movement of items for popes 


Felix IV to Agapitus I in the Clonmacnoise group. The result is that the annal-interval of John I is 
increased by one, and the annal-interval of Agapitus I is reduced by one. These two annal-intervals 
are prefixed with *. Other annal-intervals are those of the common source of the Clonmacnoise 
group. For the chronology of the Clonmacnoise group, see Mc Carthy, “The chronology’, 215-23, 
243-50. The only differences from Mc Carthy’s reconstruction (ibid., 248-50) in this analysis are 
that: a kalend should be added after Mc Carthy’s cycle number 16.4 (which would be the annal 
with the Palladius item discussed above 151-2); a kalend should be retained after cycle number 
20.23 (=AT kl 71, CS [564]), whereas 20.25 (only found in AT kl 73) should be omitted (since 
the kalend at AT kl 71 and CS [564] also correspond to AU [564]). 

AT k1 31.1 has ‘/iii’, CS 520 has ‘iii’. 

AT kl 62.2 has an .xi. diebus, which does not include the number of days. 

AT kl 86.2 has anno mense uno d xxix, which does not include the number of years. 

AT kl! 100.2 has 16 years, 6 months, 10 days, but CS [592].2 has 13 years, 6 months, 10 days. 
There are no papal items after the succession-item for Sabinianus, so it is not possible to calculate 
his annal-interval. However, two annals after the succession-item for Sabinianus there is a refer- 
ence to the end of the ‘Chronicle of Eusebius’ which could mark the end of the papal sequence 
(see above, 125-7). 


DAunbwWwn 


is probably due to the extra kalend at AT kl 32, CS [521].”? However, in both AU 
and AT the annal-interval for Pope Felix IV is two years higher than his original 
reign-length.®° These two extra kalends are also discernible in the annal-interval 
from the obit of Emperor Justin senior (AU [527].3, AT kl 34.5) to the note about 
the end of the ‘Chronicle of Marcellinus’ (AU [536].1, AT kl 43.1), which is nine 
years in AU and AT, but would have been seven in Marc.®! The annal-intervals 
in AU and AT for the next pope, Boniface II, which cover the rest of the annal- 


79 The reign-length of John I is recorded in AU [525], AT kl 31.1, CS [520], which was probably 
considered to be his succession-item, and derived from LP, LV (ed. Duchesne, Le Liber, 275-6). 
I am uncertain where the other two-year reign-length found in AU [525] was derived from (see 
above, 128 n.86). The succession-item of Felix IV is found in AU [528].1, AT kl 34.8, with its 
reign-length derived from LP, LVI (ibid., 279). 


80 


In AU he has nine months, but in AT he has five months; therefore it is likely that the Irish 


chronicles either read five months or two months (as is found in LP, LVI, ibid., 279). 


81 


Chronicle, 43) to the last annal in Marc. 433-4 (ibid., 44-5). 
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interval after Felix IV to the end of the ‘Chronicle of Marcellinus’ note, are 
the same as their reign-lengths, thus confirming that the two extra kalends were 
located in Felix’s pontificate.*? As these two extra kalends between AU [528] and 
[534] (between AT kl 35 and AT kl 41, CS [525] and [531]) are found in both 
AU and AT, this change must have taken place by the time of the “Chronicle of 
Ireland’, but it is uncertain which kalends in the surviving texts are additional.* 

The next popes — John II (also called Mercurius), Agapitus I and Silverius — 
have annal-intervals in AU which correspond with their reign-lengths, but in the 
Clonmacnoise group John II has an extra kalend, as does Agapitus I after his 
item was moved in the Clonmacnoise group.** The extra kalend for John II is 
likely to have been a Clonmacnoise-group addition, being either AT kl 44 (CS 
[536]) or AT kl 45 (CS [537]). The annal-intervals of Vigilius and Pelagius I are 
uncertain, because the succession-item for Pelagius I is not found in the same 
annal in AU and the Clonmacnoise group.®* The succession-item for Pelagius I 
in AT kl 62.2 is one year earlier than that in AU [556].1. The appearance of an 
obit for Vigilius at CS [555].2 in the annal equivalent to AT kl 62 could indicate 
that the item in the Clonmacoise group had been moved from the following 
annal, because these obit items, which were added to the Clonmacnoise group 
after 911, are usually found in the annal before the succession-item of the next 
pope.** However, after AT kl 62.2 there is an item at AT kl 62.3, the birth-item 
of Caeman Léith, unique to the Clonmacnoise group, which slightly reduces the 
likelihood that the succession-item for Pelagius I was included in this annal at a 
late stage. As the Pelagius item at AU [556].1 is the only item in the main hand 
in AU [556], there is no indication whether or not this was a late addition to that 
annal. 

This uncertainty over the position of the Pelagius I succession-item means that 
there are two possible annal-intervals for Vigilius and Pelagius I: if AU is correct 
then Vigilius lacks one kalend (or two if 6 months and 22 days were rounded up 
to an extra year) and Pelagius has the same annal-interval as his reign-length, 
but if the position in AT is original then Vigilius lacks two or three kalends and 
Pelagius has one extra kalend. Each of these is equally possible, which makes it 
difficult to reconstruct the chronology of AU [540-66], AT kl 48-74, CS [540— 
66]. One feature shared by both scenarios is that the annal-interval of Vigilius is 
lower by at least one kalend than his reign-length, so a kalend should be included 
somewhere in Vigilius’s pontificate, and the overall effect is that one or two 
kalends have been lost. 

This causes some ambiguity when the annal-intervals of the papal items are 
compared to that of the Emperor Justinian. It is uncertain whether there was a 


82 AU [534].3, AT kl 40.3, using the reign-length of LP, LVII (ed. Duchesne, Le Liber, 281). 

83 In both AU [533].2 and AT kl 39.2 there is an additional obituary item for Felix IV, which lacks 
a reign-length, but includes his burial place. The explanation for the existence of this item (and 
its significance) is unclear to me. 

84 AU [536].2, AT kl 42.3, which used LP, LVIII (ibid., 285); AU [538].1, AT kl 45.1, which used 
LP, LIX (ibid., 287-8); AU [539].3, AT kl 47.2, based on LP, LX (ibid., 290-3). 

85 The succession-items of Vigilius are AU [540].2, AT kl 48.3 (from LP, LXI, ed. Duchesne, Le 
Liber, 296-9). The succession-items of Pelagius I are AU [556].1 and AT kl 62.2 (derived from 
LP, LXIl, ibid., 303), although the latter has replaced the name Pelagius with Vigilius and the 
word sedit with cecidit, changing it into an obituary item. It is likely that the item AT has been 
combined with the obituary item for Vigilius found in CS [555].2. 

86 See below, 215-16. 
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succession-item for Justinian in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, because his succes- 
sion-item in AT kl 35.1, which was derived from Bede’s CM, is not found in AU.*’ 
However, as the imperial items from Justin II minor (AU [566].3, AT kl 72.1) 
onwards are based on Bede’s CM, the reign-length of thirty-eight years in that 
text would have been known to the Irish chronicler. At the end of the succession- 
item for Justin minor there is a note in AU [566].3 which claims Bede as a source 
(ut Beda dicit). This could potentially refer to Bede’s CM or to Bede’s Historia 
Ecclesiastica, which dated the first year of Justin minor’s reign to A.D. 565.%8 

When the annal-interval of Justinian is calculated, the result is that it is the 
same as the reign-length in Bede’s CM in both AU and AT (see table 15, below). 
This is based on counting to the succession-item of Justin minor, but this item 
is found one annal later in AU than in AT.® It is likely that AU retains the orig- 
inal position of this item, because the position of the item in AT conflicts more 
with the evidence of the papal annal-intervals. In AT the annal-interval for the 
following emperor, Justin minor, is one greater than his reign-length, but Pope 
John II, whose pontificate covers most of the same period, has one or two years 
fewer than his reign-length (see table 14 above).°° In AU, by contrast, the annal- 
interval of Justin minor is the same as his reign-length, and John III has either 
the same or one less kalend than his reign-length. If the succession-item for 
Justin minor had originally been placed in AU in the year before its current 
position, then the annal-interval of the previous emperor, Justinian, is reduced to 
one lower than his reign-length in Bede’s CM. This would conflict with the papal 
annal-intervals which indicate either that there is an extra kalend or the correct 
number of kalends in the same period. In contrast, if AU’s position is the original 
then the imperial and papal sequences could correspond, so it is likely that the 
succession-item of Justin minor has been moved at some point in the develop- 
ment of the Clonmacnoise group. 

If it is accepted that the position of the succession-item for Justin minor in 
AU is the original one, then the annal-interval of the previous emperor, Justinian, 
is the same as his reign-length in Bede’s CM. This would agree with the papal 
evidence if the six months and twenty-two days (perhaps originally twenty six)?! 
of Vigilius were rounded up to a year, because the overall loss of two kalends 
during the pontificates of Vigilius and Pelagius I would negate the two additional 
kalends in the pontificate of Felix IV. The alternative, that the six months and 
twenty-two days of Vigilius were rounded down, would mean that there was an 
extra kalend in the papal sequence not found in the annal-interval of Justinian. 
This difference could be resolved if Justinian originally only had an annal- 
interval of thirty-seven years, one less than Bede’s reign-length. This would have 
the attractive result that the succession-item would be placed in relation to the 


87 Bede, CM 515 (ed. Jones, DTR, 521). 

88 Bede, CM 521 (ibid., 521); Bede, HE, Il1.4 (edd. and trans. Colgrave and Mynors, Bede's Eccle- 
siastical History, 220-2). 

89 This does not include the kalend at AT kl 73, which is a late addition found only in AT. 

90 A similar conflict of evidence between Justin’s annal-interval and that of Pope John III would 
also be found in AU if Justin’s succession-item were in the previous annal. It is unlikely that the 
annals where the pontificate of Pelagius and the reign of Justin overlap could account for any 
of these differences, because there were no extra kalends in the Clonmacnoise-group common 
source compared to AU (cf. previous footnote). 

91 LP, LXI (ed. Duchesne, Le Liber, 296) has twenty-six days, whereas AU 540.2 has twenty-two 
days and AT kl 48.3 has twelve (probably a further corruption from twenty-two). 
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Table 15. Imperial reign-lengths and annal-intervals in AU, AT and Bede's 
Chronica Maiora from Justinian (A.D. 527-65) to Theodosius (A.D. 716-17)! 








Emperor AU r-l. AU a-int. AT r-l. AT a-int. Bede r-l. 
Justinian - 38 38 38 38 
Justin IT 11 11 11 12 11 
Tiberius 7 7 7 7 7 
Maurice 21 21 21 21 21 
Phocas 7 8 8 8 8 
Heraclius 26 26 22 25 26 
Heraclonas (& Martina) 2 3 2 2 2 
Const. f. Heraclius 6m 1 6m 1 6m 
Constans f. Const. 28 30 28 - 28 
Constantine f. Constans 17 17 _ - 17 
Justinian 10 12 10 - 10 
Tiberius 7 8 - - 7 
Justinian & Tiberius 6 10 6 10 6 
Theodosius 1 - 1 - 1 





1 ‘Const.’ stands for Constantine, ‘f. for ‘son of’. The annal-intervals were calculated by counting 


from one emperor’s succession item to the next imperial succession-item, with the exception of 
Justinian I, whose annal-interval was obtained by counting from the obituary item of Justin senior 
(AU [527].3, AT kl 34.5) to the succession-item of Justin minor (AU [566].3, AT kl 72.1). The 
reign-lengths under ‘Bede r-l’ are those of Bede, CM (ed. Jones, DTR, 516-33). 


item on the mission of Palladius (AU [431]) according to Bede’s Historia Eccle- 
siastica, because the annal-interval between these two items would be 135, the 
same as in that text.° However, the first proposition, that the months and days 
of Vigilius were rounded up, is to be preferred to this, because it agrees with the 
imperial reign-length better.?? The note referring to Bede would then simply have 
been intended to indicate that the succession-item of Justin minor was placed 
using the reign-length in Bede’s CM. 

With the original position of the succession-item for Justin minor established, 
it is possible to interpret the annal-intervals of Justin minor and Pope John III. 
In AU the annal-interval for Justin minor is the same as his reign-length, but in 
AT it is one higher.¥ In fact the Clonmacnoise group probably had previously 
one less kalend than AU, once the succession-item for Justin minor is moved to 
its original position and AT kl 73, a late addition, is removed. This difference is 
the result of the existence of AU [575], which is not found in AT. Mc Carthy has 
argued that this annal was an addition made to AU in the early-eleventh century, 


92 Bede, HE, 1.13, V.24 (edd. and trans. Colgrave and Mynors, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, 44-7, 
562-3), dates the mission of Palladius to A.D. 430 and the first year of Justin to 565. 

It also avoids having to argue that references to Bede in AU could mean both his CM and his 
Historia Ecclesiastica. Such ambiguity could have resulted in more confusion in the case of 
the reference to Bede in AU [584].2, which is perhaps designed to indicate that Bede’s CM and 
Isidore’s ‘Chronicle’, rather than Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica, were the basis for the placement 
of this item. 

94 AU [566].3, AT kl 72.1, from Bede, CM 521 (ibid., 521). 


93 
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because it contains only one item concerning the meeting at Druim Cett which is 
not found in the Clonmacnoise group and could be a late addition.” 

However, the annal-intervals indicate that the kalend was not a late addition. 
The pope whose pontificate covers most of the reign of Justin, John III, had a 
reign-length of twelve years, eleven months and twenty-six days in the ‘Chronicle 
of Ireland’, which could either have been included as an annal-interval of twelve 
or thirteen years.” The annal-interval of John III is the same or one lower than 
his reign-length in AU, but one or two lower in AT. There is no indication here 
that a kalend should be removed from AU, because this would make AU’s annal- 
interval correspond less to John’s reign-length. However, if AU [575] came from 
the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, the annal-interval of both the Emperor Justin and Pope 
John II could be correct (if the months and days of John were not counted in 
his annal-interval) in AU and the Clonmacnoise group. This evidence, which is 
more significant than that presented by Mc Carthy, indicates that the kalend at 
AU [575] was lost by the Clonmacnoise group (but this does not mean that the 
item on the meeting at Druim Cett could not have been a late addition). 


The section AU [579-720] 


After the reign of Justin minor and the pontificate of John II, the number of 
chronological differences between AU and the Clonmacnoise group is greatly 
reduced, as can be seen in tables 14 and 15. The annal-intervals of the emperors 
Tiberius and Maurice, as well as popes Benedict I and Pelagius II, agree with 
their reign-lengths.°’? Pope Gregory I has a reign-length of thirteen years, six 
months and ten days in the Irish chronicles and annal-interval of fourteen. The 
lack of an extra kalend in the reign of Maurice, whose reign overlaps with virtu- 
ally all of Gregory’s pontificate, indicates that the six months and ten days were 
rounded up to give Gregory an annal-interval of fourteen.?* This means that there 
have been no lost or added kalends in AU or the Clonmacnoise-group text in the 
section corresponding to AU [579] to [606]. 

After the obituary notice of Gregory (AU [606].3, AT kl 112.4), the only papal 
item is the succession item of Sabinianus (AU [608].2, AT kl 114.2), so the papal 





95 Mc Carthy, ‘The chronology’, 231-2, 235-6, 251. The debate on the Druim Cett item centres 
on whether the item in AU is a late addition, and whether the meeting took place at a different 
date. See Sharpe, Adomnan of Iona, 312-14; Meckler, ‘The Annals of Ulster’, 44-52; and Jaski, 
‘Druim Cett revisited’, 340-50. Mc Carthy also viewed it as significant that the order in the 
following annal in AU is corrupt, with the account of the battle of Teloch being continued from 
AU [476].3 from AU [476].1. However, this is unlikely to be significant regarding AU [575], since 
scribal errors such as this are not necessarily more likely to have been made by someone who 
includes extra kalends. 

96 AU [567].1 has twenty-three days for John III, whereas AT kl 75.1 has twenty-six days, which is 
the same as in LP, LXIII (ed. Duchesne, Le Liber, 305-6). 

97 AU [577].2, AT k1 84.1 (from Bede, CM 525 (ed. Jones, DTR, 522)); AU [584].2, AT kl 91.1 (from 
Bede, CM 528 (ibid., 522)); AU [579].2, AT kl 86.2 (from LP, LXIV, ed. Duchesne, Le Liber, 
308); AU [583].2, AT kl 90.3 (from LP, LXV (ibid., 309)). 

98 AU [593].2, AT kl 100.2, CS [592].2, from LP, LXVI (ed. Duchesne, Le Liber, 312). In the 
Irish chronicles Gregory’s pontificate (AU [593].2, AT kl 100.2, CS [592].2 to his obit in AU 
[606].3, AT kl 112.4) also overlaps slightly with the Emperor Phocas, but AU [606].3, in the annal 
following the succession-item of Phocas in AU [605].3, AT kl 111.1, is dated to the second year 
of Phocas’s reign, so an extra kalend cannot have been added between these two items. 
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items can no longer be used to test the chronology.” However, imperial items 
continue to be recorded up to 720. The next emperor after Maurice, Phocas, has 
a reign-length of seven in AU [605].3, one lower than his annal-interval of eight 
annals, but in AT he has both an annal-interval and reign-length of eight (in AT 
kl 111.1). This agrees with Bede’s CM, so it is likely that the seven in AU [605].3 
is merely a scribal error. ! 

The reign-lengths of the Emperor Heraclius also vary in the Irish chronicles: 
AU [613].4 has twenty-six years, following Bede’s CM, and corresponding with 
its annal-interval of twenty-six kalends. On the other hand AT kl 119.1 has xxii, 
originally probably xxu, which would agree with its annal-interval of twenty-five 
kalends.'°! The difference in the annal-interval is caused by the kalend for AU 
[635], which Mc Carthy argued was one of those added in the early eleventh 
century.!” It is possible that AT retains the original chronology and reign-length, 
but this would involve AU later increasing both its annal-interval and reign- 
length for Heraclius by one, coincidentally or intentionally restoring its corre- 
spondence with Bede’s CM.'°? However, it is more likely that AU has retained 
the original chronology and reign-length and that AU [635] has been lost during 
the transmission of the Clonmacnoise-group. Apart from this change, there were 
no other alterations in AU or the Clonmacnoise-group text from AU [613] to 
[639].1% 

The successors of Heraclius were, according to Bede and the Irish chronicles 
(AU [639].7, AT kl 142.1), Heraclonas and his mother Martina, who ruled for 
two years.!° AT has a two-year annal-interval, but AU has three, which makes it 
probable that Mc Carthy was correct to argue that AU [641], an annal not found 
in the Clonmacnoise group, was an addition made after 911 to an ancestor of 
AU.!°° After Heraclonas, the next emperor is Constantine son of Heraclius, given 
a six-month reign in AU [642].3, AT kl 144.1.!° His annal-interval of one year 
is likely to correspond to this figure. 

Constans (written as Constantinus) son of Constantine, the following emperor, 
is given a reign-length of twenty-eight years in both AU [643].6 and AT kl 145.1, 
but in AU he has an annal-interval of thirty, two more than his reign-length.!% 
AT does not have the succession-item of the next emperor, but the incorrect 
sequence of emperors included after 911 was started at AT kl 173.1.!° Since this 
is twenty-eight years after the succession of Constans son of Constantine in AT kl 
145.1, its position was probably calculated from that succession item. The annal 
AT kl 173 has the same items as AU [673], which has the succession item of the 


99 LP, LXVII (ibid., 315). See 121, 126, 137-8, for discussion of the end of the papal sequence. 

100 Bede, CM 533 (ed. Jones, DTR, 523). 

101 Bede, CM, 538 (ibid., 524). 

102 Mc Carthy, ‘The chronology’, 231-2, 236, 252. 

103 | have found no evidence that Bede’s CM was consulted at any stage of the development of AU 
after 911, so intentional alteration is very unlikely. 

104 The correctness of the first five annals of Heraclius’s reign are confirmed by the item describing 
the end of Isidore’s ‘Chronicle’ (AU [617].2, AT kl 123.2, from Isidore, Chronica Maiora, 
414-15, 417, ed. Mommsen, Chronica Minora, Il. 494), which is synchronised to the fifth year 
of Heraclius’s reign and found in the fifth annal of that reign in the Irish chronicles. 

105 Bede, CM 542 (ed. Jones, DTR, 525). 

106 Mc Carthy, ‘The chronology’, 231-2, 252. 

107 Bede, CM 545 (ed. Jones, DTR, 526). 

108 Bede, CM 547 (ibid., 526). 

109 For further discussion of the extra items in AT, see 115—16 above, and 213-18 below. 
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next emperor in AU [673].6, even though AU has two extra kalends between this 
item and that for Constans. This indicates that the two extra annals in AU were 
not present when AT kl 173.1 was included, and combined with the divergence 
from the reign-length, provides strong evidence that AU [648] and AU [655] were 
additions made after 911, as Mc Carthy hypothesised.''° 

From AU [656] (AT kl 156) onwards there are no differences in the number 
or placement of kalends between AU and AT, so both represent the chronology 
of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’. Any loss or addition of kalends detectable from 
the evidence of the imperial items is, therefore, likely already to have taken 
place by 911. One complicating factor is that some imperial succession-items 
are no longer found in either AU or the Clonmacnoise group, probably because 
they were already lost by the time of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’.'!' However, the 
correct annal-intervals can still be established because the annal-intervals in AU 
and AT generally adhere to the reign-lengths of Bede’s CM, indicating that this 
source was still being used by the Irish chronicler. 

After the reign of the Constans son of Constantine whose succession-item 
is found in AU [643].6 and AT kl 145.1, the next emperor, Constantine son of 
Constans (written as Constantinus), has a succession-item in AU [673].6, but not 
in the Clonmacnoise group.!!? His annal-interval (to AU [690].5) corresponds 
with his reign-length of seventeen years, so no kalends have been added or lost 
subsequent to the inclusion of these items. The following emperor, Justinian son 
of Constantine, has a succession-item in AU [690].5 (AT kl 190.5), but there is no 
succession-item for the next emperor, Leontius, so it is necessary to calculate the 
annal-interval from AU [690].5 (AT kl 190.5) to the succession-item of Emperor 
Tiberius (AU [702].5) and to compare this to the combined reign-lengths of 
Justinian and Leontius.'!3 When this is done the annal-interval is twelve, one 
lower than the thirteen that would be expected from the ten-year reign of Justinian 
and the three-year reign of Leontius; therefore, a kalend has probably been lost 
from this section. This could have been a kalend with its contents between AU 
[699] (AT kl 199) and AU [700] (AT k1 200), which would explain the loss of the 
succession-item for the Emperor Leontius, but this is uncertain.!4 

The next emperor, Tiberius, has a reign-length of seven years in AU [702].5, 
but the next imperial succession-item is at AU [710].8 (AT kl 210.4), eight annals 
later. While it is possible that Tiberius’s succession-item was moved from AU 
[703] (AT kl 203) to AU [702] (AT kl 202), which would correct the loss of a 
kalend during the reigns of Justinian and Leontius, the evidence of dated, Anglo- 
Saxon and Pictish items in this section show that a kalend has been added.'* 
After this Justinian again ruled with his son Tiberius for six years (AU [710].8, 
AT kl 210.4), but the following emperors, Philippicus (who ruled for one year 


110 Mc Carthy, ‘The chronology’, 231-2, 253. 

111 See above, table 10, for all the emperors in Bede’s CM in this section, and table 15, above, for 
the reign-lengths and annal-intervals in AU and AT. The previous existence of the lost imperial 
items is indicated by the fact that their reign-lengths were used for the placement of the imperial 
items which do survive. Their loss could have been a result of the increased number of items 
per annal in the late-seventh and eighth century, which may have given copyists more reason to 
omit imperial items to save time and parchment. 

112 From Bede, CM 556 (ed. Jones, DTR, 527). 

113 Bede, CM 563, 567 and 571 (ibid., 529-30). 

114 See below, 180-2, for further discussion. 

115 See below, 180-2. 
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and six months) and Anastasius (who ruled for three years) are not found in the 
Irish chronicles.!® However, their reign-lengths were taken into account because 
the last imperial item, on the succession of Theodosius (AU 720.4, AT kl 220.4), 
is ten annals after the item about the start of the joint-reign of Justinian and 
Tiberius.!!’ This annal-interval is probably correct (with the six months in Philip- 
picus’s reign not being counted as a year), from the evidence of other items in 
this section.1!§ 


Conclusion 


It is clear from the foregoing analysis that the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ itself already 
contained some of the lost and added annals, which makes it likely that the 
papal and imperial entries were added at least one copy before the ‘Chronicle 
of Ireland’ in 911. Changes in either AU or the Clonmacnoise group indicate 
that both diverged to some extent after their common source. As a consequence, 
neither group should be regarded as automatically superior for chronology. Where 
the Clonmacnoise group is shown to have diverged it is noticeable that this is 
not reflected in the ferials, as can be seen in the case of AU [575] (see figure 6). 


Figure 6. Ferials in the Clonmacnoise group for the period 
corresponding to AU [569-80] 





AU AT/CS reconstructed ancestor 
[569] Kl. i. 
[570] Kl. ii 
(571] Kl. iii 
[572] Kl.u 
[573] Kl. ui 
[574] Kl. uii 
[575] Meeting of Druim Cett Item 

[576] K1. ii 
[577] Kl. iii 
[578] Kl. iiii 
[579] Kl.u 
[580] Kl. uii 





We would expect the ferial sequence to be faulty, with one too many kalends or 
one too few, disrupting the pattern, but this does not happen. The ferials continue 
as though AU [575] had not been omitted, which indicates that the ferials were 
written in their surviving form after this kalend was lost, that is after A.D. 911.1!° 


116 Bede, CM 576, 579, 582 (ed. Jones, DTR, 531-2). 

117 Bede, CM 587 (ed. Jones, DTR, 533). 

118 See below, 179-80. 

119 Due to the existence of leap years every four years, the kalend number is correctly wii in AT 
kl 82, CS [574] corresponding to AU [574], and ii in the following annal corresponding to AU 
[576] (although the number has undergone a minor emendation: AT k1 83 actually has wu and CS 
[575] lacks a ferial number), in a sequence which would be disrupted by an intervening kalend. 
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Elsewhere, in most cases the ferials are not disrupted by other changes which 
took place after the papal and imperial items were included (either by the time of 
the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ or after 911 in the Clonmacnoise-group texts only).!7° 
The ferials, as found in AT and CS, then, were created in their current form after 
these changes had taken place, which dates them to the tenth or eleventh centu- 
ries, rather than the fifth to seventh centuries. An implication of this is that they 
cannot be used to reconstruct the original chronology of the Irish chronicles.'?! 


120 Tn places where the Clonmacnoise group is shown to contain changes, the ferial sequence does 
not indicate that a kalend should be removed from AT kl 13 to 24, CS [497] to [510], that a 
kalend should be added between CS [511] and [512], that either CS [515] or [516] (AT kl 27) 
should be removed, that two kalends should be removed from AT k1 36 to 41, CS [526] to [531], 
that either AT kl 44 (CS [536]) or AT kl 45 (CS [537]) should be omitted, or that a kalend should 
be added between AT kl 138 (CS [634]) and AT kl 139 (CS [635]). 

121 The same conclusion on the Clonmacnoise-group ferials was reached through different means 
by Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle of Ireland, 1. 51. 
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In the previous chapter the chronology of a stage before the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
of 911 was reconstructed using the papal and imperial items. However, this does 
not necessarily represent the original chronology, because these items must have 
been included after 725, when Bede’s CM was written. This is much later than 
the period when contemporary recording can be identified in the Irish chronicles, 
so it is possible that kalends were already lost or added before the papal and 
imperial items were included.! The following discussion is an attempt to go back 
further and reconstruct the original chronology of this chronicle where possible. 

It has long been established that an important source for the Irish annals 
before ca 740 was an ‘Iona Chronicle’, containing most of our surviving items 
describing events in Britain as well as at least some of the Irish items.” There 
is strong evidence to suggest that this chronicle was in existence by 660, but 
before then the situation is much less certain; the number of events recorded 
in the Irish annals is lower, and it is not so apparent that the items only derive 
from chronicles. Other chronological texts, such as Easter tables and king-lists 
with reign-lengths, could have provided items, as potentially could other sources 
with little or no dating, such as hagiographical texts, genealogies and tales. In 
particular, given the appearance of people and battles in the Irish chronicles and 
Adomnan’s ‘Life of St Columba’, written ca 700, it is possible that early notes 
on the saint’s activities could have been a source for the annals, but an alterna- 
tive possibility is that events in an ‘Iona chronicle’ inspired some of these hagi- 
ographical accounts.* 

However, chronological texts are more likely to have been sources for the 
vast majority of items in the Irish annals from about 550 to 660. It has been 


1 Hughes, Early Christian Ireland, 118, argued that they were contemporary from about the 680s 
onwards (with some of the earlier items being derived from earlier records). Smyth (‘The earliest’, 
4-18) convincingly proposed that contemporary recording began in the mid-sixth century, while 
Herbert (ona, Kells and Derry, 23) has stated that a chronicle was in existence ‘at least from the 
early seventh century’, and that earlier events were retrospectively added at that time from written 
notes and the testimony of the Iona community. However, Charles-Edwards (Early Christian 
Ireland, 443-4) has suggested that earlier-sixth-century items could also have been derived from 
“genuine information’. The differences of opinion are to some extent the result of how scholars 
have dealt variously with the issues of when recording became contemporaneous and of how one 
defines what a chronicle was. 

2 MacNeill, ‘The authorship’, 80; O’Rahilly, Early Irish History, 255; Bannerman, Studies, 9-25. 

3 Anderson, Kings, 12-15, 21-2, 114-15, 117, for the view that the annals were based on hagi- 
ography, lists and oral tradition. 

4 Ibid., 13; Herbert, Iona, Kells and Derry, 21-3; Smyth, ‘The earliest’, 36-41 (for Irish items in 
the annals that can be explained by an Iona interest). See Fraser, ‘The Iona Chronicle’, for the 
genealogies, for a discussion of the representation of the kindreds of Dal Riata. 
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argued that some obituary items could have come from lists of kings and abbots 
of Iona, but a considerable number of other obituary notices and battles cannot 
be accounted for this way.° Contemporary chronological recording is probably 
indicated by obscure items, such as AU [558].2 and [560].2 (AT kl 67.3, CS 
[560].3), which mention ‘the flight before the filius Maelchon’ (presumably the 
Pictish king Bridei filius Maelchon). Records of natural phenomena, such as the 
eclipses noted in AU [591].1 (AT kl 98.1) and AU [592].3, and references to 
plagues in the mid-sixth century point to the same conclusion.® It would seem 
extremely unlikely that all these items were added from texts produced for 
different purposes, so it is probable that most came from a source containing 
many events; the most natural structure for the contemporary recording of these 
over a number of years would have been chronological. 

Although it is not possible to prove that such a text was not a chronicle source, 
since a contemporary set of annals might have no items or only one for a series 
of years, it is possible to rule out Easter tables as the main source if the volume 
of text is too great. Since items would have been included in the margins around 
a pre-existing Easter table, if the page became too cluttered the year of events 
would have become less identifiable, thus defeating the point of adding the notes 
to the table in the first place. Too much marginal text might also detract from the 
table’s primary function of indicating the day of Easter in any given year, so in 
these cases there would have been a strong incentive to create a new text, a set of 
annals, dedicated to the recording of events in each year with sufficient space for 
a lengthier record.’ Therefore, it is possible to rule out an Easter table as a major 
source if the volume of material per annal in the Irish chronicles is continually 
greater than an Easter table could hold. 

One somewhat crude indicator of this is the number of events in each annal.® 
When the number of events (counting each death as a separate event, unless they 
clearly occurred on the same occasion, in battle for instance) per annal shared by 
AU and at least one of AT, CS or AI, is calculated, there are 1.1 events per annal 
from AU [540-59], 1.65 events from AU [560-79], 2 events from AU [580-99], 
2.9 from AU [600-19], 3.55 from [620-39] and 3.88 from [640-59].? While 
some of these could have been later additions rather than contemporary records, 
this is likely to be balanced somewhat by the loss of items in one textual group 
which reduces the figures. For example, there are three items in AU [641].3 to 


5 Anderson, Kings, 15, 114-15, 117. 

6 AU [545].1, AT kl 49.1, CS [541].1; AU [549].3, AT kl 58.1, CS [551].1; Smyth, ‘The earliest’, 
10-12. 

7 This is not to exclude the other major possibility that the Irish chronicles were derived from a text 
conceived as a chronicle in the first place. 

8 It is a crude method because the length of each event’s record is also very significant. However, 
items could have been abbreviated, lengthened or rewritten, depending on chroniclers’ interests. It 
is likely that counting the number of words in the common material would provide more varying 
and unreliable results than counting the number of events until the items have been studied in 
enough detail to identify phases of change before the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’. 

9 The total numbers of events are: 22 for AU [540-59], 33 for AU [560-79], 40 for AU [580-99], 
58 for AU [600-19], 71 for AU [620-39] and 66 for AU [640-59] (but the three added kalends in 
AU in this section have been excluded so this period covered only seventeen annals). Any poten- 
tially anachronistic items, such as succession items, or items clearly added later (including the 
papal and imperial items, and a series of items in AU in the mid-sixth century placed four annals 
differently from the Clonmacnoise-group (which I intend to discuss in a future article) have been 
excluded from these calculations. 
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AU [641].5 — the statements that Domnall mac Aedo changed camp on Druim 
Nao, that a vessel of the familia of Iona was shipwrecked, and obsessio Rithae — 
that are not found in the Clonmacnoise-group texts. These look very much like 
contemporary records because of their lack of obvious relevance to later audi- 
ences. Overall, then, the increase in the number of events surviving is likely to 
represent a gradual increase in contemporary recording in the period ca 540-660 
so that by AU [660] an Easter table as the dominant source is improbable. Given 
the annalistic structure which the text survives in, an annalistic chronicle rather 
than a king-list with many events dated to regnal years is the most probable 
genre for the source. However, only a more detailed study of the contents of this 
section will indicate more precisely when chronicling actually started, and when 
an Easter table as the major source cannot be a plausible alternative. 

One obvious major caveat to the preceding discussion is that there could 
have been more than one source; certainly scholars have proposed not only the 
existence of an ‘Iona Chronicle’ begun in the second half of the sixth century, 
but also a ‘Columban Chronicle’, and a ‘North British Chronicle’ (providing 
items on the Anglo-Saxons and northern Britons), while the possibility of annals 
written in Ireland cannot also be ruled out.!° Indeed, Thomas Charles-Edwards 
has argued that early sixth-century items describing the growth of Ui Néill power 
could derive from early items, citing the presence in AU [535].2 of the pre- 
syncope form Lochara, which linguistically is early seventh century or before.!! 
The extent to which Irish sources were the basis for the annals before 740 has 
perhaps been underestimated; some differences are discernible in the Irish items 
compared to the Scottish items in the early eighth century, and with a closer 
examination it may be possible to discover similar patterns in the section before 
700.'* These theories require further analysis, but if some of these sources existed 
it would reduce the volume of material before 660 considered to have been part 
of an ‘Iona Chronicle’, and consequently render arguments for the use of chrono- 
logical sources other than annalistic chronicles more plausible.!? It would also 
increase the possibility that events in this section could have become misplaced 
when sources were combined, but there is a danger that new sources are too 
readily proposed to explain discrepancies caused by other factors (for instance 
items which were misplaced by contemporary annalists). 

Whatever the truth regarding the number of sources is, the likelihood that 
they were mainly chronological in form means that events shared by these 
could have been used to put events in the correct annals when the texts were 
combined. Chronological mistakes in translating items would probably also have 
been limited if the sources were included in the ‘Iona Chronicle’, in the period 


10 See Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle of Ireland, 1. 38, 55-8, for the interesting theory that an Iona 
and another Columban source were combined to form the section up to ca 642. For the theory of 
a ‘North British Chronicle’, see Hughes, Celtic Britain, 71-2, 95-7, 99-100. 

11 Charles-Edwards, Early Christian Ireland, 444, n. 8, although in Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle 
of Ireland, 1. 57 leaves room for this to have been a retrospective entry by an Iona annalist in the 
late sixth century. O Corrain, ‘Topographical notes II’, has also argued that AU [446] could also 
have been a genuinely early item. 

12 Bannerman, Studies, 19-20; Evans, ‘Irish chronicles’. For the view that all items before 740 were 
written in Iona, see Smyth, ‘The earliest’, 31-43. 

13° Once such a study has been undertaken it might be possible to see how many items were part of 
each source per annum. It should be noted that the number of items before 660 for the northern 
Britons and Anglo-Saxons which could derive from a ‘North British Chronicle’ is relatively small. 
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660-740, since copying errors would have been less likely to have crept in, and 
could often have been noticed.'4 On the whole, contemporary events in the orig- 
inal chronology are likely to have been placed in the correct year; therefore it 
should be possible to identify lost or added annals where events can be dated or 
correctly placed in relation to each other.'> In consequence, while studying the 
chronology of the section from the late sixth century to 660 is more problematic 
than for later annals, the process is still worth attempting. 

The chronology of the Irish annals can be reconstructed through a study 
of internal evidence, consisting of dateable events in the chronicle, as well as 
through a comparison with other external sources containing events recorded 
in the Irish chronicles. The internal evidence consists largely of events dated 
precisely to the day of the week and month, as well as natural phenomena visible 
from the British Isles from about A.D. 590 onwards, such as eclipses and comets. 
For these the correct year for the event can be calculated.!° In some cases, the 
identification of the phenomena or the date is not certain, but in others there are 
extra details given in the chronicle item which make the year of the observa- 
tion clear. Precisely dated items from the late seventh century onwards provide 
another important source of evidence, because it is possible to work out the year 
of an event if it is dated to the day of the week as well as of the month, since the 
day of the week (for say, the first of May) will change every year.'” 

The principal external checks on the chronology are sources from outside 
Ireland and Dal Riata. Most of the relevant Gaelic sources (mainly king-lists 
with reign-lengths) are found in manuscripts of the eleventh century or later, 
and their earlier textual histories are often uncertain. They also may be related 
textually to the Irish chronicles. It is likely that at least some of these king-lists 
were derived from the Irish chronicles, and the existence of reign-lengths in the 
Irish chronicles for kings of Dal Riata, kings of Ireland and provincial kings in 
the section before 643 indicates that information from king-lists also was added 
to the annals.'* These factors mean that these Gaelic king-list sources will not 
be used in this study. 

However, there are other texts which can be used. The Irish chronicles include 
a number of items describing Pictish, British and Anglo-Saxon events from the 


14 Tt should be noted that there is little reason to suppose that sources would need to have been 
combined ca 740, or that the ‘Iona Chronicle’ itself was compiled then. The gradual changes of 
style in the ‘Iona Chronicle’ from 660 to 740 indicates that it was written in a number of stages 
over a long period, rather than being compiled on one occasion (see Evans, ‘Irish chronicles’). 

15 Given the possibility of misplacement, patterns involving more than one item are far more signifi- 
cant than individual discrepancies. 

16 For natural phenomena, see Schove, Chronology, 11-14, 20-1, 24; Mc Carthy and Breen, ‘Astro- 
nomical observations’; Harrison, ‘Epacts’, 24—6. For precisely dated events, see Walsh, ‘The 
dating’, 365-9, 373. 

17 There are also other internal chronological details, such as the ages of Irish saints in their obituary 
items, which can be compared with the annal-interval from items about their births to the obits. 
However, the clearly retrospective nature of the nativity items and their susceptibility to later 
alteration (often probably undertaken in order to correct chronological changes), have led to the 
exclusion of such items from this analysis. Often nativity items are found in different chrono- 
logical positions or saints’ ages at death vary in the surviving manuscripts. This could partially 
explain the confusion over the chronology of the early-sixth-century section, where many of the 
nativity items for saints are found. 

18 For further discussion of the relationship of the king-lists and the Irish chronicles, see 194-5, 
205-8, 209-13. 
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late-sixth century onwards. Some of this information is also present in the Pictish 
king-lists, and Anglo-Saxon sources, such as Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History’, the 
‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’, king-lists of Northumbria and Mercia. These sources 
can be utilised as a check on the dating of the Irish annals, since these texts are 
very likely to be independent from the Irish chronicles and their early versions 
can usually be reconstructed more accurately than the Gaelic king-lists.’ 

Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History’, written in 731, was based on a number of 
sources collected by Bede from places throughout Britain.” It is clear that these 
included a king-list of kings of Northumbria, probably a Mercian king-list, docu- 
ments concerned with ecclesiastical administration, including papal letters, as 
well as possibly martyrologies (for the dates of people’s deaths) and items written 
in the margins of Easter tables.?! Bede’s main systems of dating in the ‘Ecclesias- 
tical History’ were by regnal years (using a Northumbrian king-list) and by giving 
A.D. dates, which would have meant that events using other systems (such as the 
Indiction cycle of fifteen years, with the year beginning on | September) found 
in his sources had to be converted. Therefore, since Bede was reliant on these 
sources (especially before the late seventh century) and his ability to reconcile 
the information available to him, this could have led to errors.”” As a result, even 
though the evidence of Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History’ is much earlier than the 
Irish chronicles, it should not be assumed that Bede was correct where the Irish 
chronicles differ. 

There are other early Anglo-Saxon sources, but these are often only partially 
independent of Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica. The Mercian king-list is found 
with the Northumbrian king-list in a version dated to about A.D. 796, and starts 


19 For the view that the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ and Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica used the Irish 
chronicles as a source, see Duncan, ‘Bede, Iona and the Picts’, 12—20, 36. However, the accounts 
in Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica and the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ differ significantly in contents 
and form from the Irish chronicles, making it unlikely that they share a common source. (I 
intend to discuss this in a future article.) However, details in Anglo-Saxon items found only in 
the Clonmacnoise group indicate that Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica was used for additions in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. It has been argued (Hughes, Celtic Britain, 71-2, 95—7, 99-100) that 
many of the British and Anglo-Saxon items in the seventh century were derived from a British 
source. Given their brevity it is difficult to be certain about this. Isabel Henderson (The Picts, 
164-5) has argued that the early Pictish king-lists were based on annals kept in northern Britain, 
but Anderson, Kings, 85—6, 117, thought instead that the Irish annals may have borrowed Pictish 
obits before the second half of the seventh century from the Pictish king-lists. 

20 See Jones, Saints’ Lives and Chronicles, 31-50, 161-99; Kirby, ‘Bede’s native sources’; Harrison, 
The Framework, 94—7; Duncan, ‘Bede, Iona and the Picts’, 1-20, 27-42. 

21 Scholars such as Jones, Saints’ Lives and Chronicles, 32-8, 47, and Levison, England, 267-70, 
argued that items written in the margins of Easter tables provided an important additional source 
for the early seventh century, but others, including David Kirby (‘Bede and Northumbrian chro- 
nology’, 514; ‘Bede’s native sources’, 55-8) and Kenneth Harrison (The Framework, 46-50, 
96-7), have asserted that there is a lack of evidence for this, emphasising instead the role of oral 
transmission or chronicles. 

22 For examples, see Levison, England, 267, 276; Jones, Saints’ Lives and Chronicles, 37, 171-2. 
Poole (Studies, 9, 38-48) argued that Bede used the indictional year beginning on | September, 
and Kirby (‘Bede and Northumbrian chronology’, 514-27) argued that Bede calculated regnal 
years from the obituary date of the previous king, but see Levison’s convincing arguments 
(England, 269-79), and Jones (Saints’ Lives and Chronicles, 40-2) that Bede’s year began at 
Christmas or the first day of January, and that he allocated each complete A.D. year to a single 
king (so for instance the first year of Ecgfrith’s reign was counted as being A.D. 671, even though 
Oswiu died on 15 February 670). 
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with Penda who died about A.D. 655 according to Bede.”? However, the North- 
umbrian king-list appears earlier, in extra material, including the ‘Moore Memo- 
randa’, which follows the copy of Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History’ in the Moore 
manuscript.* The king-list ends in 737, but later versions of the list were not 
derived from it.*> The reigns in Bede correspond completely with the archetype 
of the Northumbrian king-list, indicating that this was clearly related to the one 
used by Bede.” The ‘Moore Memoranda’ also contains notes on other events, 
some of which could be from Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica, but others are not 
found in the ‘Ecclesiastical History’.*” The summary chronicle and some of these 
notes at the end of Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica may reflect the written sources 
available to Bede when he produced that text.?8 

More problematic are events from the seventh and early eighth centuries 
recorded in continental annals and the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’.”? Their North- 
umbrian items generally consist only of information also found in Bede’s ‘Eccle- 
siastical History’, which makes it possible that they were copied from this source, 
rather than being independent evidence for early annals, but their early textual 
histories are uncertain. The ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ has many events also 
appearing in the Irish chronicles, but in general the former’s items were derived 
from Bede, and scribal errors in their A.D. years could have led to misdatings.*° 
Most of the continental annals record the same events in Britain, indicating that 
they were based on the same (Northumbrian) source, but in a few chronicles there 
are other events from the British Isles which were probably derived from different 
sources.*! The most relevant instance is the occurrence of Gaelic obituary notices 
for the early years of the eighth century in the St Paul in Lavanttal, Stiftsarchiv 
cod. 8/1 MS copy of the ‘Annals of Lorsch’ written ca 835 in Reichenau.* 


23 Mercian king-list, ed. Dumville, ‘The Anglian collection’, 33, 35-6; Bede, HE, V.24 (edd. 
Colgrave and Mynors, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, 564-5). 

24 The ‘Moore Memoranda’, ed. Hunter Blair, ‘The Moore Memoranda’, 246. 

25 The Northumbrian king-list, ed. Dumville, ‘The Anglian collection’, 32, 35-6; the king-list is 
discussed in ibid., 23-9, 38-50, and Hunter Blair, ‘The Moore Memoranda’, 246-51. Dumville, 
‘The two earliest manuscripts’, has argued that the Moore manuscript, ‘could not have been 
written before 748’, although it was presumably produced not much later, since written additions 
were made at Aachen around A.D. 800 (ibid., 60). 

26 Hunter Blair, ‘The Moore Memoranda’, 247. 

27 Hunter Blair, ‘The Moore Memoranda’, 245-57; Dumville, ‘The two earliest manuscripts’, 
59-71, for discussion of these notes and other similar chronological material. 

28 Jones, Saints’ Lives and Chronicles, 31-8; Hunter Blair, ‘The Moore Memoranda’ , 256-7. 

29 The continental annals: Annales Laureshamenses, Annales Alamannici, Annales Nazariani, ed. 
Pertz, Scriptores, 1. 22, 24; Annales Iuvavenses Maiores, ibid., 87; Annales Xantenses, ed. Pertz, 
Scriptores. Il. 220; Annales Breves Fuldenses, ibid., 257; Annales Wurziburgenses, ibid., 239; 
Annales Corbienses, ed. Pertz, Scriptores, I. 2; Lamberti Annales, Annales Quedlinburgenses, 
Annales Weissemburgenses, ibid., 29, 32-3; Annales Fuldenses Antiqui, ibid., 116; Annales 
Monasterienses, ibid., 152-3; Annals from St Germain-des-Prés, ed. Pertz, Scriptores, IV. 2; 
Annales Laubienses, ibid., 12; Annales Laudunienses et S. Vincentii Mettenses Breves, ed. Holger- 
Egger, Scriptores, XV. 1293-4; notes added to Dionysiac tables, ed. Mommsen, Chronica Minora, 
I. 753; annals in Paris, Nouv. acq. lat. 1615 (see Grosjean, ‘La date’, 257-8). 

For the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’, see, The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. A Collaborative Edition, 
gen. edd. Dumville and Keynes: III. MS. A, ed. Bately; VI. MS. B, ed. Taylor; V. MS. C, ed. 
O’Brien O’Keeffe; VI. MS. D, ed. Cubbin; or trans. Whitelock, EHD I, 144-261. 

30 For borrowings from Bede, see Plummer, 7wo of the Saxon Chronicles, I. lxi-Ixii. 

31 For a brief study of the Anglo-Saxon items in continental annals, see Grosjean, ‘La date du 
colloque de Whitby’, 255-60. 

32. Annales Laureshamenses, ed. Pertz, Scriptores, I. 22. For this manuscript, the Lorsch annals, and 
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There are also many obituary notices of Pictish kings in the Irish annals from 
the late sixth century onwards whose annal-intervals can be compared to the 
Pictish king-lists. The Pictish king-lists are found in two versions, Series longior 
and Series brevior.? Common features in the two versions indicate that they 
derive from a common ancestor written between 836 and 858, which is some- 
what later than the early-eighth-century date preferred by Marjorie Anderson and 
Molly Miller in their studies.** The inclusion of a half year for the reign-length 
of King Gartnait filius Donuel, whose obit appears in AU 663, makes it likely 
that the common ancestor was a continuation of an independent list in existence 
by the mid-seventh century.*> 

An early textual relationship with the Irish chronicles is possible, but they 
could be completely independent of each other. Items on Pictish kings in the 
Irish annals after ca 660 correspond in style and content with the contempo- 
rary ‘Iona Chronicle’, and information in the Pictish king-lists sometimes differs 
considerably from the Irish chronicles.*° However, before ca 660 the evidence is 
less clear, because the Pictish record in the annals is almost wholly composed of 
obituary notices.*” Despite this, there are enough differences in order, names, and 
reign-lengths between the two sources to indicate that any common source would 
have had to have been early.** The Pictish king-lists provide useful compara- 


these items, see McKitterick, History and Memory, 105-10. This source has mors Canani epis- 
copi under A.D. 704, dormitio Domnani abbatis in A.D. 705, mors Cellani abbatis in A.D. 706, 
and dormitio Tigermal in A.D. 707. Domnanus is likely to be Adomnan of Iona, but the others 
are unidentified, although they were clearly important people with Gaelic (and Britonnic?) names, 
either in the British Isles or on the Continent. 

33 Miller, ‘The disputed historical horizon’, 1 n. 2, 2 n. 3. Series longior is Anderson’s group P and 
Series breuior is her group Q. 

34 [bid., 3; Anderson, Kings, 85—9. The differences between the two versions from the 720s onwards 
can largely be explained by scribal error and the compilation of two king-lists in Series breuior. 

35 Other evidence is that Bede, HE, III.4 (edd. Colgrave and Mynors, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, 
220-5) is likely to have used a Pictish chronological source related to the list to date A.D. 565 
to the ninth year of the reign of Bridei filius Maelchon (Anderson, Kings, 117—18; Evans, ‘The 
calculation’). 

36 For Pictish items in the ‘Iona Chronicle’, see Evans, ‘Irish chronicles’. The information that 
Pictish kings were deposed (AU [672].6, AT kl 172.6; AU [697].1, AT kl 197.1; AT kl 226.5) is 
particularly unlikely to have come from a king-list. From ca 660 to 740 differences are mainly 
confined to reign-lengths which do not correspond to the annal-intervals in the Irish chronicles 
(see below, 180-3, 186 n.76), but also the half year given to Gartnait filius Donuel is unlikely to 
have derived from annals. There are more differences after 740, since there are kings in the Pictish 
king-lists who are not found in the Irish chronicles. Drest filius Talorcen, Talorcen filius Drostan, 
Talorcen filius Onuist (one of these is, however, probably the Dub Tholargg rex Pictorum citra 
Monoth, ‘Black Tolargg king of the Picts this side of the Mounth’, whose obituary is recorded in 
AU 782.1), Drest filius Constantine, Talorgen filius Uuthoil, Uurad filius Bargoit and Bred, occur 
in the Pictish king-list (ed. Anderson, Kings, 249), but are not recorded in the Irish annals (on 
these kings, see Broun, ‘Pictish kings 761-839’, 72-5). 

37 The exceptions are the items on the ‘flight before filius Maelchon’ (AU [558].2 and AU [560].2, 
AT kl! 67.3, CS [560].3) and the battle of Srath Ethairt (AU [654].5, AT kl 155.4). 

38 Anderson (Kings, 116-18) suggested that a Pictish king-list was used by an Iona chronicler for 
the kings in the sixth and early seventh centuries, but she perhaps underestimated the differences 
between the two sources for the early Pictish kings. Before ca 660 the differences include the 
appearance of an obituary notice of Galam Cennaleph (AU [580].3, AT kl 87.2) only three or 
four years before that of Bridei filius Maelchon, whereas in the Pictish king-lists Bridei succeeded 
Galam Cennaleph and reigned for thirty years; and there is Nechtan nepos Uerp in the Pictish 
king-lists (who may or may not be Nechtan son of Cano in AU [621].3, AT kl 127.3, CS [621].3 
(ibid., 116, 248, 262). If there were a common source for the Pictish kings before ca 660, it would 
have had to have been significantly earlier than the ninth-century archetype of the Pictish king- 
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tive evidence, where they can be reconstructed and their reign-lengths have not 
become too corrupt. 

Other relevant sources are texts containing synchronisms which allow us to 
date obituary notices of people recorded in the Irish chronicles. Three of these 
have been discussed by Daibhi O Croinin as evidence that the annals were derived 
from notes added to Easter tables.*? One is an item describing the death of a 
certain Uuiniaus in a plague found next to the year A.D. 549 in a ninth-century 
Breton manuscript.” While there is the possibility that copying errors resulted 
in it being placed next to the wrong year or that it was included incorrectly 
from another source, there is no obvious reason to doubt its location.*! Since 
this person was probably the Finnio moccu Telduib whose obituary is recorded 
in the Irish annals, this could be used for dating purposes, but unfortunately his 
death is not found in the same annal in the Irish chronicles; it is recorded in AU 
in AU [549].3, but it is found two annals later in AT kl 58.1, CS [551].1. As a 
result, until the original location for the Irish chronicle item is identified, its 
usefulness for reconstructing the chronology is seriously reduced. Of the other 
events discussed by O Croinin, the deaths of Domnall ‘king of the Gaels’ (either 
Domnall mac Aedo, the Ui Néill over-king or Domnall Brecc king of Dal Riata) 
and Manchianus (presumably Manchan, abbot of Min Droichit) are dated respec- 
tively to 642 and 652 in synchronisms in contemporary texts, according to O 
Croinin. However, O Croinin’s calculations were designed to produce the same 
dates as found in the edition of AU by Mac Niocaill and Mac Airt, but since these 
dates were not necessarily the real ones, alternative calculations which produce 
different dates should be considered. 

Since there was not agreement in the early medieval period regarding the date 
of the passio of Christ and the age of the world, there is more uncertainty than 
O Créinin allowed in his calculations. For the synchronism with Domnall in the 
poem Deo a quo facta fuit, written in 645, O Croinin used the Victorian date, A.D. 
28 of the passio, but A.D. 29 was also a recognised date for this event.” For the 
age of the world in De mirabilibus sacrae scripturae, O Crdinin used the variant 
calculation that there were 5200 years before the birth of Christ, but Victorius’s 
calculation of 5201 and the ‘Eusebius-Jerome Chronicle’ calculation of 5199 
would also have been potentially available in the seventh century.** When these 
alternatives are considered the calculations could mean that Domnall died in 


lists for the sources to have diverged so dramatically, particularly with the reign-lengths of early- 
seventh-century kings. The only significant evidence for the use of a Pictish king-list in the Irish 
annals is the obituary notice of Drust filius Uerp in the mid-fifth century only found in the Annals 
of Clonmacnoise (s.a. 449, ed. Murphy, The Annals of Clonmacnoise, 71). This is very unlikely 
to be a contemporary item; his inclusion is likely to have been due to his supposed contempora- 
neity with St Patrick, which is noted in the Series /ongior Pictish king-list (ed. Anderson, Kings, 
246-7, 262). When it was included in the Irish annals is uncertain, but it could have been a 
Clonmacnoise-group addition. 

39 © Créinin, ‘Early Irish annals’, 74-86. 

40 Tbid., 77. 

41 See McKitterick, History and Memory, 97-9, for a more sceptical view of the theory of the origin 
of annals from Easter tables. 

42 Deus a quo facta fuit, ed. Strecker, Poetae Latini, vol. IV, 695-7; O Croinin, ‘Early Irish annals’, 
79-81; Blackburn and Holford-Strevens, The Oxford Companion, 775-6. 

43 De mirabilibus sacrae scripturae, ed. Migne, Patrologia Latina, XXXV. 2149-2200; Blackburn 
and Holford-Strevens, The Oxford Companion, 766, 774-5. 
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either 642 or 643, and Manchan in 651, 652 or 653.“ Therefore, in the following 
study these sources will be approached cautiously, giving all likely alternative 
dates for the events in these sources, although hopefully future research will 
eliminate some of these alternatives. 

When all these sources are compared it should be possible to reconstruct 
some of the original chronology of the section of the Irish annals up to 730, 
although the results are much less certain for the section before 664 than from 
664 onwards. This is because from 664 onwards the Irish chronicles become 
more detailed, record more events, and there exist a greater number of Anglo- 
Saxon sources with which to compare them. No attempt will be made to recon- 
struct the chronology of the annals before the mid-sixth century, because of a 
lack of internal dating evidence and reliable comparative sources, so the evidence 
for the period from the mid-sixth century to 730 will be analysed working back- 
wards in time, going from the more to the less certain. Studies by Paul Walsh, 
Daniel Mc Carthy and Thomas Charles-Edwards have shown that after 730 the 
Irish chronicles (as dated in the Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill edition) are correct 
chronologically, so that events are usually found in their true year.* 

To determine where the Irish chronicles have lost or added years before 730 
the annal-intervals in the Irish annals will be compared with the periods of time 
between events in other sources. Where the Irish chronicles differ from other 
sources it should be possible in some instances to determine whether the annals 
or the other sources are correct depending on the weight of evidence, and to 
narrow down places where the Irish annals are incorrect. Tabulated results of this 
analysis can be seen in appendix 1. 


The original chronology, 664-730 


In the section from 711 to 730 the dates given in the edition of AU are correct 
for the events in those annals.*° The battle between the Picts and Northumbrians 
in AU 711.3 (AT kl 211.3) is also mentioned in Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History’ 
in A.D. 711, and the date (Saturday 28 October) given in the obituary notice for 
Dorbéne, abbot of Iona, in AU 713.5 (AT kl 213.5) is correct for 713.47 From 
the obit of Dorbéne in AU 713 up to 730 nearly all dated events are in accord- 
ance with their actual dates, and annal-intervals between events correspond with 


44 Domnall’s year of death is described in Deus a quo facta fuit as being 618 years after the baptism 
of Christ (which was considered to have been three years before his crucifixion). Using A.D. 29 
for the crucifixion and 5199 years to the birth of Christ, this produces 28 (—1 to get A.D. year) 
+618-3=A.D. 643. Using Victorius’s 5201 figure produces 641, which matches neither the results 
by crucifixion-dates in A.D. 28 or A.D. 29, so 641 is unlikely. Manchan’s death is dated in De 
Mirabilibus Sacrae Scripturae as being in the last year of the eleventh cycle of 532 years from 
Creation. The end of the tenth cycle is stated to have been in the consulships of Auiola and 
Pansa, dateable to A.D. 119. This could produce 652, as © Créinin states, but 119+532=651, 
which would work with 5201. If, however, A.D. 119 was not intended and the age of the world 
to Christ’s birth was 5199, then A.D. 653 could have been meant. 

45 Walsh, ‘The dating’; Mc Carthy and Breen, ‘Astronomical observations’, 14-17; Charles- 
Edwards, The Chronicle of Ireland, 1. 36-9, 42. 

46 [hid., 38; Walsh, ‘The dating’, 368-9, 373. 

47 Bede, HE, V.24 (edd. and trans. Colgrave and Mynors, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, 566). The 
battle is dated to 710 in the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ (trans. Whitelock, EHD I, 170-1), but this 
is later and less reliable than Bede’s almost contemporary date. 
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the evidence of Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History’.** The possible exceptions are 
the battles of Finnglenn (AU 719.6, AT kl 219.4) and Ard Nesbi (AU 719.7, AT 
kl 219.5), where different dates are given in AU and AT, so the correct dates 
and years are uncertain. It is possible that the battle of Finnglenn took place 
in 718, not 719, but the fact that the two items are consecutive and concern 
internal conflicts among the Dal Riata could indicate that they were written at 
the same time; therefore any error could be original, rather than a later change. 
The Pictish king-lists provide less clear evidence, because the reign-length of 
Nechtan fi/ius Derilei varies in different manuscripts, but the annal-interval from 
the item describing King Nechtan’s perhaps forced move into the Church and the 
succession of Drest in AT kl 224.1 to Drest’s death in the battle of Druim Dergg 
Blathuug in AU 729.3 (AT kl 229.4), is the same as the five-year reign-length 
given Drest and Elpin in the Series longior version of the Pictish king-list.” 
Overall, there is little convincing evidence that any kalends have been been added 
or lost from the item recording the battle between the Picts and Northumbrians 
in 711 to 730. 

When the section from 690 to 711 is analysed it is clear that two kalends were 
lost between the item for the expulsion of the Pictish king Taran fi/ius Entifidich 
in AU [697].1 (AT kl 197.1) and the item for the battle of Ard Corann in AU 
[703].2 (AT kl 202.2), and that one kalend was added between the obituary-item 
for the Pictish king Bridei fi/ius Derilei (AU [706].2, AT kl 206.3) and the battle 
between the Picts and Northumbrians recorded in AU 711.3 (AT k1 211.3). As has 
already been mentioned, the annal-interval for the Byzantine emperor Tiberius 
from AU [702].5 to AU [710].8 (AT kl 210.5) is one higher than his reign-length 
of seven years. That there is an extra kalend in this section is also indicated by a 
comparison with other sources. The battle of Ard Corann item in AU [703].2 (AT 


48 The other dated events are the assumption of the kathedra of Columba by Faelchti mac Dorbéni 
(AU 716.5, AT kl 216.4) on Saturday 29 August, which is correct for 716. The battle of Finnglenn, 
is dated to the Thursday 13 September in AT kl 219.4 and AU 719.6, but it is only correct for 718 
with the interlinear correction in the H hand of AU of wi before Jd. which makes it 8 September. 
The battle of Ard Nesbi is dated to Friday 4 September in AU 719.7, but 6 October in AT kl] 219.5, 
is the only one of the two dates which is correct for 719. In AT kl 222.1 (AU 722.1, the equivalent 
item in AU, has probably lost some of the original text) Mael Ruba of Applecross died on Tuesday 
21 April, which is correct for 722, and the date of Friday 11 December for the battle of Almain 
in AU 722.8 (AT kl 222.9) is correct for the same year. The earthquake recorded in AU 730.1 
as occurring on Wednesday 8 February is similarly right for A.D. 730. Some events are found in 
the same years in Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History’: the killing of King Osred of Northumbria (AU 
716.1, AT kl 216.1) and the change in the method of calculating Easter in Iona (AU 716.4, AT 
kl 216.3) are dated to the same year by the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ (trans. Whitelock, EHD I, 
171) and Bede HE, V.24 (edd. and trans. Colgrave and Mynors, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, 
566), although Bede HE, V.24 (ibid., 566) dates the change of tonsure at Iona to the same year, 
while AT kl 218.3 (CS 718.3) is two years later. The two-year reign-length for King Coenred of 
Northumbria in the Northumbrian king-list (ed. Hunter Blair, “The Moore Memoranda’, 246; see 
Dumville, ‘The Anglian collection’, 32, 36), and the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ (trans. Whitelock, 
EHD I, 171), would agree with the Irish chronicle annal-interval of two from the obituary notice 
of Osred to that of Coenred in AU 718.1, AT kl 218.1, and the obituary notice for Ecgberht in 
AU 729.1 (AT kl 229.1) agrees with the dating of the same event to 729 in the ‘Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle’ (ibid., 172) and Bede HE, V.24 (edd. and trans. Colgrave and Mynors, Bede's Eccle- 
siastical History, 566). 

49 Anderson, ed., Kings, 248-9. There is also an item in AT kl 726.4 on the deposition of Drest and 
the succession of Elpin. This item and AT kl 724.2 probably came from the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
(Evans, ‘Irish chronicles’). The supposed joint-reign of Drest and Elpin is not found in Series 
breuior, probably having been omitted through scribal error. 
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kl 203.2, CS [699].2) is dated to Saturday 12 July, which is correct for 704, not 
703, but the obituary item for Dorbéne in AU [713].5 (AT kl 213.5) is correctly 
dated to that year, so the annal-interval between these two events is one greater 
than it should be. 

In Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History’ the death of the Northumbrian king Aldfrith 
is dated to 705 and the battle between the Northumbrians and the Picts to 711, 
but in the Irish chronicles the annal-interval is seven years, one higher, because 
Aldfrith’s obit is found in AU [704].3 (AT kl 204.4) and the battle in AU [711].3 
(AT kl 211.3).°° Similarly, the obit of Adomnan, abbot of Iona, occurs in AU 
[704].2, AT kl 204.3, CS [700].2. In a manuscript of the ‘Annals of Lorsch’ 
produced in Reichenau ca 835 in the annal for the year A.D. 705 there is an obit 
of a Domnanus abbas who is probably the same person as Adomnan.°! From this 
evidence it is possible to conclude that a kalend was added at some point between 
the obit of Aldfrith in AU [704] (AT kl 204) and the succession-item of the next 
Byzantine emperor in AU [710] (AT kl 210). 

It is possible to narrow this date-range further because it is likely that two 
kalends have been lost from the immediately preceding section of the Irish chron- 
icles. An item describing an eclipse in AU [692].5 and AT kl 192.2 stating that 
the moon turned into the colour of blood on St Martin’s day probably refers to 
a lunar eclipse on that day in 691. When the annal-interval between this item 
and that for the battle of Ard Corann in AU [703].2 (AT kl 202.2) is calculated, 
there are only eleven years, two less than there should be because, as has been 
mentioned, the battle can be dated to A.D. 704.** As has been discussed in the 
previous chapter, one year is also lacking between the succession of Justinian son 
of Constantine in AU [690].5 (AT kl 190.5) and the succession of Tiberius in AU 
[702].5 (which should be a thirteen-year annal-interval).* This evidence indi- 
cates that one of the kalends was lost after the inclusion of the papal and impe- 
rial items. However, both the Pictish king-lists and Bede agree with the internal 
evidence indicating that two years have been lost here. The reign-lengths in the 
Pictish king-lists of twenty-one years for King Bridei filius Bile (ob. AU [693].1, 
AT kl 193.2) and four years for Taran filius Entifidich (deposed AU [697].1, AT 
kl 197.1) correspond with the annal-intervals in the Irish annals, but the next 
king, Bridei filius Derilei, has a reign of eleven years in the Pictish king-lists but 
an annal-interval of only nine.** Similarly, according to Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical 


50 The different reign-lengths allocated to the Pictish king Nechtan filius Derilei, who presumably 
tuled from the death of his brother Bridei fi/ius Derilei (AU [706].2, AT kl 206.3) to his abdica- 
tion recorded in AT kl 224.2, make the original reading uncertain. Series breuior is close, with 
eighteen years, which is one higher than it should be if an extra kalend were omitted from the 
annals in the early years of his reign. However, it could be that xwii was the original, becoming 
xuiii in Series breuior and xu in the archetype of Series longior (as is found in SL1 with x in SL2 
being a later error), so the Pictish king-lists could agree with the other comparative evidence. 

51 Annales Laureshamenses, ed. Pertz, Scriptores, 1. 22, 24. For a brief discussion, see McKitterick, 
History and Memory, 106-11. While it is possible that the A.D. dates in this text are incorrect, 
the Celtic obits in these annals (see above, n. 32) are preceded in A.D. 703 by a notice of the 
translation of St Benedict, and it is followed by an obit in A.D. 708 of Drogo, son of Pippin II, 
whose obit is also found in that year in Annales Sancti Maximini Trevirensis (ed. Pertz, Scriptores, 
IV. 6). 

52 The loss of one kalend in this section was suggested by Anderson, Kings, 30. 

53 See 168, above. 

54 Pictish king-lists (ed. Anderson, Kings, 248, 263). Anderson (ibid., 116), argued that xi for 
Bridei’s reign was a mistake in the Pictish king-lists for ix, but this is unlikely. The xxxi of the 
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History’, King Aldfrith of Northumbria had a reign of nearly twenty years ending 
in 705, but in the Irish annals his reign, counting from Ecgfrith’s death in the 
battle of Dun Nechtain (Nechtanesmere in English) in AU [686].1, AT kl 686.4, 
ends in AU [704] (AT kl 204), after only eighteen annals.>> 

Another event between these two allows us to identify from where these 
annals were lost. When the annal-intervals are calculated in the Irish chronicles 
from another battle between the Picts and Northumbrians (AU [698].2, AT kl 
198.2), dated by Bede to 698) back to the battle of Dun Nechtain and forward 
to the obituary notice of Aldfrith, both annal-intervals are one lower than in 
Bede’s text.*° This indicates that a kalend has been lost in the Irish chronicles 
both before and after the battle item in AU [698] (AT kl 198). One kalend was 
lost between the obit of the Pictish King Taran in AU [697].1 (AT kl 197.1) and 
this battle, while the other was originally located between this battle-item and 
the succession-item of the Emperor Tiberius in AU [702].5. It could have been 
located between the kalends for AU [699] and [700], since the succession-item 
for the Emperor Leontius was possibly lost from there. 

Since these two lost kalends explain why the annal-interval of Bridei filius 
Derilei is two lower than his reign-length, it is very unlikely that the extra kalend 
added in the first decade of the eighth century was added to the section covered 
by his reign, since, having restored these kalends, his annal-interval would then 
become greater than his reign-length. It is, therefore, probable that the extra 
kalend was added after his obit in AU [706].2 (AT kl 206.2) but before the 
succession-item for Justinian in AU [710].8 (AT kl 210.5).°’ The addition of this 
kalend and one of the lost kalends affected the annal-intervals of the imperial 
sequence of items; therefore these two changes took place after the addition 
of the papal and imperial items, but before the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ in 911. 
One of the lost kalends (probably that originally between the expulsion-item for 
King Taran in AU [697], AT kl 197, and the battle between the Northumbrians 
and Picts in AU [698], AT kl 197) was lost before the addition of the papal and 
imperial items. 

In the preceding section of the Irish chronicles, AU [671-97] (AT kl 171-97), 
no kalends have been lost or added. From AU [671] to [697] the annal-intervals 
in the Irish chronicles generally correspond to those in other sources, but, due 
to the changes between [697] and [710], the years given in the edition of AU 
are one greater than the real years: a “bright comet in the months of September 
and October’, which can be dated to 676, is found in AU [677].1 (AT kl 177.1, 
CS [673].1); the battle of Dun Nechtain between the Picts and Northumbrians, 
which is dated to Saturday the 20th of May in AU [686].1 (AT kl 186.4), is 
correct for 685; a partial solar eclipse, which happened in 688, is recorded in 
AU [689].8 (AT kl 189.5, CS [685].7); and a moon turning into the colour of 
blood on St Martin’s day in AU [692].5 (AT kl 192.2, CS [688].2) is likely to 


Series breuior king-list supports the view that the archetype in 836*858 had xi. Since at that time 
nine would have been written as wiiii, this is probably too early for wiiii to become xi or xxxi. 

55 Bede, HE, V.18, V.24 (edd. and trans. Colgrave and Mynors, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, 
512-13, 566-7. 

56 Bede, HE, V.24 (ibid., 564-5). 

57 The most likely candidate for the added kalend in that for AU [709] (AT kl 209, CS [705]), since 
the previous annal is very short in both AU and AT. 
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refer to a lunar eclipse on that day in 691.** This correspondence is also found 
in the Pictish king-lists for the 21-year reign of Bridei filius Bile, whose obit is 
found in AU [693] (AT kl 193.2). In Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History’ the obit of 
the Northumbrian king Oswiu is dated to 670,°° but is found in AU [671].1 (AT 
kl 171.1, CS [667].1), the death of 4Alfwine is dated to 679, but found in AU 
[680].4 (AT kl 180.4, CS [676].5), the raid by the Northumbrians on Brega is 
dated to 684, but found in AU [685].2 (AT kl 185.3, CS [681].4), the battle of 
Dun Nechtain is dated to 685 but occurs in AU [686].1 (AT kl 186.4) and the 
death of Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury took place in 690, but is found in 
AU [691].2 (AT kl 191.2, CS [687].2).© An exception could be the death of Wulf- 
here, king of Mercia, which is dated by Bede to 675, but found in AU [675].4 (AT 
kl 175.4).°' However, this is probably a mistake by Bede, for Wulfhere’s death 
probably occurred in 674.° Overall, then, the sources generally agree that there 
has been no change in the chronology between Oswiu’s obit in AU [671] and the 
deposition of Taran in AU [697]. 

However, in the immediately preceding section, one kalend has been added 
between the eclipse of 664 and the obit of Oswiu in AU [671].1 (AT kl 171.1, 
CS [667].1). The eclipse recorded in AU [664].1 (AT kl 164.1, CS [660].1) is 
dated to the first day of May 664 in these items, but is dated to the third of May 
of 664 in Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History’ and some continental chronicles with 
items from a Northumbrian source.® In this case the Irish chronicles have the 
correct date for this event, while the other sources are incorrect. When the annal- 
interval is calculated from this event to the next datable natural event, the comet 
of 676 (found in AU [677].1, AT kl 177.1), and from 664 to the obit of Oswiu in 
AU [671], dated by Bede to 670, there is an extra kalend in the Irish chronicles. 
Similarly, the Irish annals have a nine-year annal-interval for the Pictish king 
Drest filius Donuel (from AU [663] to his deposition in AU [672].6, AT kl 172.5), 
whereas the Pictish king-lists give him a reign of either six or seven years.“ 
While the Pictish king-list does not correspond exactly with the other sources, 
it does support the theory that the Irish chronicles have at least one extra kalend 
in this section, added between the solar eclipse of 664 and the obit of Oswiu in 
AU [671]. 


58 Another probable piece of supporting evidence is the item for the journey of Adomnan, abbot of 
Iona, to Ireland in AU [692].1 (AT kl 192.1, CS [688].1), in which it is stated that this was the 
fourteenth year after the death of the previous abbot, Failbe. Since the obit of Failbe is found 
in AU [679].1, AT kl 179.1, CS [675].1, no kalends need have been added or lost in the section 
covered by this synchronism. 

59 Bede, HE, V.24 (edd. and trans. Colgrave and Mynors, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, 564-5). 
Kirby’s argument (‘Bede and Northumbrian chronology’, 516-18) that Oswiu died in 671 is less 
convincing than the view of Levison (England, 272-4) that Oswiu died in 670, as Bede stated. 

60 Bede, HE, IV.26, V.24 (edd. and trans., Colgrave and Mynors, Bede’ Ecclesiastical History, 
426-9, 564-5). 

61 Bede, HE, V.24 (ibid., 564-5). 

62 Harrison, The Framework, 80; for further discussion see the dating of Wulfhere’s death to 675 
in Kirby, ‘Bede and Northumbrian chronology’, 520. However, events later in the 670s were one 
year too late in Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica (see Levison, England, 275), so misdating an event 
in 674 to 675 would not be an isolated error. 

63 Jones, Saints’ Lives and Chronicles, 37. 

64 Six years in Series breuior, seven years in Series longior (Anderson, Kings, 117). 
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The original chronology, ca 550-664 


There is less evidence for the section before 664, and it is often contradictory, 
making any reconstruction of this part of the chronology more uncertain than 
for the later annals. There are no dated events including days of the week in this 
section, although there are two eclipses recorded in the early 590s and a ‘dark 
year’ in AU [625].1, AT kl 129.1. The latter probably refers to the effects of 
a volcanic eruption which is elsewhere known to have caused darkness from 
October 626 to June 627 in Syria. The two eclipses occur in AU [591].1 and 
[592].3, but only the first is found in the Clonmacnoise group (AT k1 98.1, CS 
[590].1). It has been assumed that AU has duplicated the record of a single 
event, but the evidence for this is weak, since it is based on AI [594], which 
has elements of both items in AU.® Given that AT kl 98.1 and CS [590].1 only 
contain vocabulary found in the first AU item and not the second, it is likely 
that AI’s item is a conflation of the two items in AU.’ Both items specifically 
mention that the eclipses were in the morning, but unfortunately there were three 
morning eclipses in the early 590s in the British Isles: at 10.20am on 4 October 
590, at 8.37 on 19 March 592 and at 5.58 on 23 July 594 (which was a total 
eclipse). The totality of the eclipse in 594 and the use of the word matutina, 
meaning ‘matins, early morning’, more than just ‘morning’, makes it likely that 
AU [592].3 refers to that event, but the identification of the earlier item is less 
certain.© 

When it is calculated what the annal-intervals between the natural phenomena 
items would have been at the time when the papal and imperial items were 
included,” there were thirty-six kalends between the annus tenebrosus item 
(AU [625].1, AT kl 129.1) dateable to 626 or 627, and the eclipse of 664, when 
there should be either thirty-seven or thirty-eight, so one or two of the original 


65 Mc Carthy and Breen, ‘Astronomical observations’, 12, where they argue that the item must 
refer to 627, because more of 627 was dark. However, the date range comes from an account in 
Syria, so Ireland may not have been affected for exactly the same period of time; therefore, it is 
perhaps safer to give 626 or 627 as the correct date. I have not included in this analysis the item 
in AU [614].2 (AT kl 120.2, CS [614].2), stella uisa est hora .uiii* diei. Mc Carthy and Breen 
(ibid., 11) considered this to have been a borrowing from an otherwise unattested Spanish text 
which described a solar eclipse at 3.13pm on 2 August 612. This is highly speculative, especially 
as the word ste//a usually refers to a comet or star, not an eclipse, so I consider this item to be 
unidentified. 

66 Schove, Chronology, 103-7; Harrison, ‘Epacts’, 24-5; Mc Carthy and Breen, ‘Astronomical 
observations’, 11; Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle of Ireland, vol. 1, 37, 45. 

67 Similar erroneous conflations are noted by Mac Airt, The Annals of Inisfallen, xxi. 

68 The time for the eclipse in 590 is taken from Schove, Chronology, 106, the others from Mc Carthy 
and Breen, ‘Astronomical observations’, 11. 

69 The word matutina in AU [592].3 could mean ‘early morning’ (Mc Carthy and Breen, ‘Astro- 
nomical observations, 11), but it also be more generally ‘morning’ (Lewis and Short, A Latin 
Dictionary, 1121). However, Souter (A Glossary, 241) provides evidence that matutina (and 
words related to it) could mean ‘matins’, or ‘morning hymns’ from the fifth century onwards. 
Certainly in Adomnan’s ‘Life of St Columba’, written at the end of the seventh century (ed. 
Anderson and Anderson, Adomndn’ss Life of Columba, 230), hymni matutinales were sung soon 
after St Columba’s passing, which took place shortly after midnight. This makes it likely that the 
time of the eclipse referred to in AU [592].3 was the early morning, especially since the item is 
likely to have been written in an ecclesiastical, probably monastic, context. 

70 This means that AU [641], [648] and [655] are not included, and for the Clonmacnoise group 
annals corresponding to AU [575] and [635] are included (see above, 165-8). 
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kalends have since been lost between these two items. From the annus tenebrosus 
item to the eclipse (probably dateable to 594) in AU [592].3 there are thirty- 
three kalends, which is either the correct number or one too many, depending 
on whether the annus tenebrosus item was originally placed in the annal for 626 
or 627. If these lost or added kalends were corrected, then the obituary item for 
Saint Columba of Iona would be in the annal for 597, which would agree with 
other sources which date his death to Sunday 9 June.”! However, pinning down 
where kalends have been lost or added is very problematic, because the avail- 
able comparative sources often disagree with each other and their reliability is 
uncertain. As a result the following suggestions should be treated with caution. 

From the items recording the deaths of Aedan, bishop of Lindisfarne (AU 
[651].1, AT kl 152.1, CS [648].2) and Oswine, king of Deira, which was the 
southern half of Northumbria (AU [651].2), to the eclipse of AU [664].1 (AT kl 
164.1, CS [660].1) there were twelve kalends at the stage when the papal and 
imperial items were included, but in Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History’, the ‘Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle’ and continental annals there are thirteen years between these 
events.”” There are two main possibilities for the location of this kalend: between 
AU [656] and [657] or between [658] and [664]. 

In the first scenario, the Pictish king Talorcen filius Enfret (ob. AU [657].3, 
AT kl 157.4) is given a reign-length of four in the Pictish king-lists, but has 
an annal-interval of three (from the obituary-item of Talore filius Uuid in AU 
[653].1, AT kl 154.2).73 This overlaps with the annal-interval from the battle of 
Winweed (AU [656].2, AT kl 156.2) to the eclipse of 664, which is one lower than 
that in Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History’ and the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ from 655 
(654 in version E) to 664.74 This could indicate a lost kalend between the items 
for the battle of Winweed (AU [656].2, AT kl 156.2) and the obituary notice of 
Talorcen filius Enfret (AU [657].3, AT kl 157.4). However, in comparison with 
some continental annals the Irish chronicles have an extra kalend, because in 
the continental sources the death of Aedan is recorded in 651 and his successor 
Finnan seven years later in 658, whereas Finnan’s obituary-item is found in AU 
[660].1, AT kl 160.1, CS [656].1, which would have been eight years later than 
Aedan’s in 651 (excluding the extra kalend in AU [655]).” 


71 See Sharpe, Adomndn of Iona, 371-2, n. 395. Columba’s saint’s day is given in Félire Oengusso 
(dateable to ca 800) as 9 June (ed. Stokes, Félire Oengusso, 139). For a discussion of this date in 
calendars and martyrologies, see Grosjean, ‘Un fragment d’obituaire’, 328-331. AT kl 102.1 and 
CS [595] state that he died on a Sunday night, while Adomnan’s ‘Life of St Columba’ III. 23 (ed. 
Anderson and Anderson, Adomnan’s Life of Columba, 221, 224-6) states that he died just after 
the midnight between Saturday and Sunday. 

72 Bede, HE, V.24 (edd. and trans. Colgrave and Mynors, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, 564-5); the 
‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ 651 in versions ABC, 650 in E (trans. Whitelock, EHD I, 164). 

73 Pictish king-lists (ed. Anderson, Kings, 248, 262, 266, 272, 280, 287). 

74 Bede, HE, V.24 (edd. and trans. Colgrave and Mynors, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, 564-5); 
‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ 655 (trans. Whitelock, EHD J, 164-5). 

75 Aedan’s obit is found in 651 and Finnan’s obit is placed in 658 in Annales Iuvavenses Maiores (ed. 
Pertz, Scriptores, 1. 87; Annales Fuldenses Antiqui (ed. Pertz, Scriptores, Ill. 16), Annales Breves 
Fuldenses (ed. Pertz, Scriptores, Il. 257), Annals from St Germain-des-Prés (ed. Pertz, Scriptores, 
IV. 2). Finnan’s obit in 658 is also found in Annales Corbienses (ed. Pertz, Scriptores, UI. 2), and 
notes added to Dionysiac tables (ed. Mommsen, Chronica Minora, 1. 753). In the annals in Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, MS Nouv. acq. lat. 1615, Aedan’s obit occurs in A.D. 650 and Finnan’s 
in 657, but these items are likely to be a year early (see Grosjean, ‘La date’, 257-60). 
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If the evidence of the continental annals is followed here the alternative 
scenario is produced that the kalend could have been lost between [658] and 
[664]. The earlier obit for Finnan in the continental sources means that there 
are six years in these texts from this event to the eclipse of 664 or the item on 
Bishop Colman’s leaving Lindisfarne in the same year, whereas there are four in 
the Irish chronicles, so the Irish annals could potentially have lost a kalend in this 
section.’° However, Bede states that Finnan held the episcopate of Lindisfarne 
for ten years and his successor Colman for three years, which is very different 
from the evidence of the continental sources, but closer to the Irish chronicles 
(although not exactly the same).”’ Given this, it is more likely that the continental 
annals have dated the obit of Finnan incorrectly, so it is more probable that a 
kalend was lost between 656 and 657 than from 658 to 664. 

If a kalend is added according to either scenario, then many of the dates for 
events before then correspond to those derived from other evidence: the obit 
of Manchan, abbot of Min Droichit, is placed in the year 652 (between 651 
and 653 are possible); the deaths of Aedan of Lindisfarne and Oswine, king 
of Deira, are found in 651 (as in Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History’); the obit of 
Domnall occurs in 643 (642 or 643 are possibilities); and King Edwin of North- 
umbria died in 633, as is found in Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History’.”* The only 
item which clearly does not correspond is the item on the defeat and death of 
King Oswald of Northumbria, dated by Bede (and the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ 
MS A) to 642, but found in the Irish annal corresponding to 641 (which is the 
date found in other manuscripts of the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’).” If the Irish 
chronicle is incorrect here, which is not at all certain, then a scribal error could 
have led to the battle in which Oswald died being placed in the wrong annal. 
Alternatively, Thomas Charles-Edwards has argued that this item, and perhaps 
other Anglo-Saxon items, were derived from another source, written at Iona, 


76 The eclipse and Colman’s item (often given as an obituary notice instead of abiit, ‘left’) are found 
in: Annales Corbienses (ed. Pertz, Scriptores. UI. 2); Annales Fuldenses Antiqui (ibid., 16) with 
eclipse placed under the year 663. Colman’s item only is found in Annales Breves Fuldenses (ed. 
Pertz, Scriptores, I. 257) and annals from St Germain-des-Prés (ed. Pertz, Scriptores, IV. 2). The 
eclipse item also occurs in notes added to Dionysiac tables (ed. Mommsen, Chronica Minora, I. 
753). In the annals in Bibliotheque Nationale, Nouv. acq. lat. 1615, the eclipse is found in 663 
and Colman’s departure is spread over two annals, with the word abiit being found under 662 and 
Colman under 663 (see Grosjean, “La date’, 258-9). 

The evidence of the Pictish king-lists for this issue is uncertain. Series /ongior gives Gartnait 
filius Donuel (0b. AU 663.3, AT kl 163.3, CS 559.3) a reign of six and a half years, while he has 
five or six years in Series breuior (Anderson, Kings, 248, 262, 266, 272, 280). Six and a half 
years is more likely to be correct, which could be consistent with an annal-interval in the Irish 
chronicles of six. 

77 Bede, HE, III.26 (edd. and trans. Colgrave and Mynors, Bede s Ecclesiastical History, 308-9). 

78 For the dates for Manchan and Domnall, see above, 178-9. For Aedan, Oswine and Edwin dates, 
see Bede, HE, V.24 (ibid., 564-5); The ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ 633, 651 (MSS ABC), 650 MS 
E (trans. Whitelock, EHD I, 162, 164-5). 

79 Continental annals give 643 as the year in which Oswiu succeeded, which probably supports 
Bede’s date of 642 (Bede, HE, V.24, edd. and trans. Colgrave and Mynors, Bede's Ecclesiastical 
History, 564—5) for Oswald’s death. Other possible disagreements are the items for the foundation 
of Lindisfarne (AU [632].4, AT kl 136.3, CS [632].2) and the battle of Eanfrith and Cadwallon 
(AU [632].1, AT kl 136.3), which under this scheme would be dated to 634, but from Bede’s 
HE, 11.20, I.1, and III.3 (ibid., 202—5, 212-13, 218-19) A.D. 635 would be inferred. However, 
it is possible that in Bede’s text the troubled period after Edwin’s death had become lengthened 
because it increased the triumph of the christian King Oswald, so the Irish chronicle could retain 
the correct chronology. 
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which was combined at an early stage with a Columban chronicle containing 
the obituary notice of Domnall mac Aedo.®° However, if Domnall’s death could 
be dated to 643 as well as 642, the chronological difference would be only one 
annal, and other Anglo-Saxon events do correspond with Bede’s dating; therefore 
Charles-Edwards’s theory should not be considered proven. 

If there was a kalend lost between [656] and [657], then a result of restoring 
the kalend would be that the annus tenebrosus item would be dated to 627. This 
would fit with the evidence for a dark year in either 626 or 627. If the eclipse 
recorded in AU [592].3 is actually the total eclipse in 594, then the changes in 
the seventh century would result in the item being located in the correct year, and 
the obituary notice for St Columba (AU [595].1, AT kl 102.1, CS [595]) being 
placed in the annal for 597, also probably the right year. However, it is likely that 
more kalends were lost or added before 664 than can now be identified, but the 
questionable reliability of our sources makes it difficult to locate them. 

It should be noted that one anomaly is that the annal-interval from the battle 
of Degsastan item (AU [600].1, AT kl 102.1) to the obituary notice of Edwin of 
Northumbria (AU [631].1, AT kl 135.1) is one higher in the Irish chronicles than 
in Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History’.*' A consequence of hypothesising that an extra 
kalend had been added in this section of the Irish chronicles would be that the 
death of St Columba would be dated to 598 rather than 597; therefore to keep 
the obit of Columba in A.D. 597, it could be argued that a kalend has been lost 
between Columba’s obit and the item on the battle of Degsastan. An alternative 
explanation could be that the two items recording the battle of Degsastan and the 
death of Columba came from different texts, but our sources provide little justi- 
fication for such a proposition.* Given our level of understanding of the sources 
for the early annals, it is unclear which hypothesis is to be preferred, or whether 
the Degsastan item was simply misplaced in the original chronicle. 

Restoring the chronology before 594 is difficult because of a lack of compara- 
tive evidence. The eclipse in AU [591].1 (AT kl 98.1, CS [590].1) is likely to 
have been that of either 590 or 592. If it were the latter eclipse, then there must 
be at least one kalend missing between this and the second eclipse item of AU 
[592].3, which is probably the eclipse of 594. Before this the only dated event 
in ‘The Chronicle of Ireland’ and an external source is the obituary notice of 
Uinniau, found in a ninth-century Angers manuscript beside the year A.D. 549 
of its Easter table.*? Unfortunately, this event is located in both AU [549].3, and 


80 Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle of Ireland, 1. 38, 53-8. 

81 Bede, HE, V.24 (edd. and trans. Colgrave and Mynors, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, 562-5). See 
also the thirty years in the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ from the battle of Degsastan in 603 to the 
death of Edwin in 633 (trans. Whitelock, EHD I, 159, 162). 

82. Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle of Ireland, I. 38, 53-8, seems to prefer the view that both sources 
were from his proposed early Iona source. 

83 There is also an item on the voyage of Saint Columba to Britain, found in the Clonmacnoise 
group (AT kl 70.1, CS [563].1), but in AU only in an H' addition (AU [563].4), so it is uncertain 
whether it was present in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’. Bede (HE, IlI.4, edd. and trans. Colgrave 
and Mynors, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, 220-3) dates this event to 565, about thirty-two years 
before his death, but Adomnan in his second preface to the ‘Life of Saint Columba’ (edd. and 
trans. Anderson and Anderson, Adomnan’ Life of Columba, 6) stated that this was thirty-four 
years before his death, which, calculating from 597 would probably produce the date 563. The 
evidence given above would indicate 562x564 for Columba’s arrival in Britain. Bede’s source 
for his alternative date is uncertain, although the synchronism with the ninth year of Bridei filius 
Maelchon and his statements (Bede, HE, III.3, III.4, edd. and trans. Colgrave and Mynors, Bede s 
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AT k1 58.1 (CS [551].1), the annal equivalent to AU [551]. This, combined with 
the uncertainty over kalend changes in the section covered by the pontificates 
of Vigilius and Pelagius I (AU [540—66]) (which means, for example, that AU 
[549] was one of the years 550 to 553 when the papal and imperial items were 
included), hinders any attempt to use this event to identify any more lost or added 
kalends before 590. 


Conclusion 


Overall, the original chronology of the Irish chronicles for the section from 664 
to 730 can be reconstructed with quite a high degree of certainty, but in the 
section before 664 there are more difficulties and contradictions in the sources 
which hamper any analysis. The differences before 664 in the chronologies of 
Bede and the Irish chronicles are particularly notable. This could be the result of 
the Irish chronicles being a combination of two different texts covering the period 
before the mid-seventh century, as Charles-Edwards has proposed. However, it 
is also possible that either Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History’ or the Irish chronicles 
is incorrect. It should not be assumed that Bede is always more reliable, because 
his testimony survives in earlier manuscripts and contained details, such as dates, 
which make his text seem authoritative. Bede relied on earlier sources, perhaps 
of dubious reliability, and used them to create a coherent narrative. In contrast, 
the exact dates for corresponding items concerning northern Britain in the Irish 
chronicles are unlikely to have been subjected to the same attention after their 
initial inclusion. Hopefully, when more comparative evidence is brought to bear, 
this and other chronological issues may be resolved. 


Ecclesiastical History, 220-3) that the Picts gave the island to Columba would make a Pictish 
source likely (Evans, ‘The calculation’). 
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One of the major issues facing the historian using the Irish chronicles is whether 
the abundant material found only in the Clonmacnoise group 1s valid as evidence 
for the period A.D. 431—730. An important first step in addressing this is to estab- 
lish how this section of the chronicle developed in the Clonmacnoise-group texts 
after the common source ended in 911. The material for the period ca 490-766 
found in AT, the most substantial Clonmacnoise-group source, but not in AU, has 
already been presented and discussed by David Dumville, who outlined many 
of the characteristics of this corpus of items.! The focus in this chapter will be 
on aspects of secular kingships, but hopefully, in the future, other significant 
elements of the Clonmacnoise-group texts, for instance the abundant unique 
ecclesiastical material, will receive the attention they deserve.* The intention 
of this chapter is to analyse in more detail how secular history was altered in 
the Clonmacnoise group, to gain some understanding of the view of the past 
portrayed in the chronicle and to assist scholars in the evaluation of the reliability 
of text unique to the Clonmacnoise group. 

By the time of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ it is likely that the secular mate- 
rial in the annals had already been subject to considerable changes through the 
inclusion, omission and alteration of the text at various times to fit the interests 
and viewpoints of chroniclers and their readers. Irish kingships in particular are 
likely to have been affected by these processes, since the ecclesiastical scholars 
who maintained the annals would have had powerful incentives for supporting 
their patrons and therefore certain political perspectives. From the items and text 
shared by AU and the Clonmacnoise group, it can be seen that by 911, the end 
of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, many aspects of the ‘traditional’ account of Irish 
history were present in the section from 431 to 730: there were kings of Tara 
or Ireland, dominated by Ui Néill, as well as provincial kings.? In particular, 
there are more items about the Ui Neill than other dynasties. Through combining 
this evidence with that of other sources, most notably the late-seventh-century 
‘Life of St Patrick’ by Muirchu, Tirechan’s Collectanea, and Baile Chuinn Chét- 
chathaig from ca 700, historians have attempted to trace the rise of Ui Néill, 
and gain some idea of how the depiction of these events was affected by later 
contemporary political relationships.* 


Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 111-27. 

Ibid., 112. 

Another secular focus is Dal Riata and from the late seventh century, the Picts. 

Muirchu, ‘Life of St Patrick’ (ed. and trans. Bieler, The Patrician Texts, 62-123); Tirechan, 
Collectanea (ibid., 123-67); Baile Chuinn Chétchathaig (ed. and trans. Bhreathnach and Murray, 
‘Baile Chuinn’, 73-94). 
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While the annals do not provide a narrative for the rise of Ui Néill, since 
explanations for events are rarely given, even where separate items in the chroni- 
cles may have been connected, the Irish annals do contain many of the same 
concepts as other sources. For instance, the concepts of the kingships of Ireland 
and Tara were already present in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’. In the common mate- 
rial the title ‘king of Tara’ is found from the late sixth century onwards, and 
there are items on the holding of feis Temro, ‘the feast of Tara’, an important 
ceremony for the kingship of Tara which is mentioned in other sources.* The title 
‘king of Ireland’, rex Hiberniae, is used for Domnall mac Aedo (AU [642].1, 
AT kl 144.2, CS [640].1) and Loingsech mac Oenguso (AU [703].2, AT kl 
203.2), and the Gaelic translation of this, ri Erenn, begins to be used in AU from 
the ninth century onwards.® There are also items for kings of the provinces of 
Munster, Laigin, Ulaid, and Connaught, but these kingships were not portrayed 
in a complete and systematic way; there are periods when no kings of certain 
provinces are to be found in the material common to AU and the Clonmacnoise 
group.’ For the Ui Neill, their titles vary in AU, and there are only a few items 
for successions or the holding of the feast of Tara. Thomas Charles-Edwards has 
analysed the items for Ui Néill and concluded that this is explicable if the text 
developed over a number of phases, with different interests reflected in different 
periods.’ The items for those described as kings of Tara or kings of Ireland seem 
to have been the result of both contemporary recording and later alteration, with 
the result that they do not present a single coherent viewpoint.’ It was this text, or 
something very similar, which the Clonmacnoise-group revisions were intended 
to transform. 

Before the Clonmacnoise-group additions can be understood it is first neces- 
sary to identify at what stages material was included. Some scholars, most 
notably John Kelleher, have been willing to accept that many items only found in 
the Clonmacnoise group were part of the common source with AU. According to 
Kelleher’s view of the development of the Irish chronicles, the common source of 
the annals contained most of the unique material in later versions, a view which 
would vastly expand the contents of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’: 


The existing texts of early annals can be roughly assigned to three versions: the 
Ulster version which is chiefly represented by AU and the Cottonian Annals; 
the Clonmacnois Version which includes Tig. [AT], CS, Annals of Clonmacnois, 
Annals of Roscrea, TFrag. [Fragmentary Annals of Ireland], and the short annals 


5 The first reference to a ‘king of Tara’ (rex Temro) in AU is at AU [586].1 (AT kl 93.1 ‘7: Zemrach’). 
rex Hiberniae is used at AU [642].1 (AT kl 144.2 has .7 Erenn; CS [640].1) and AU [703].2 (AT 
kl 203.2: . Erenn). The ‘feast of Tara’ is mentioned at AU [454], CS [453], AI [456]; AU [461].3, 
AU [467].2 (from Liber Cuanach), AU [470].1, CS [467], AI [469]; AU [558].2, AU [560].1, AT 
kl 67.1, CS [560].1, AI [560].1. 

6 Ri Erenn is first used in AU 862.5, for Mael Sechnaill mac Maile Ruanaid. It is used frequently 
in AT before then, but these are Clonmacnoise-group alterations or additions. 

7 For instance, in the sixth-century material shared by AU and the Clonmacnoise group, no one is 
described as king of Laigin, and the first reference to a king of Munster in the century is in AU 
[590].1, AT kl 97.1, CS [589].2. 

8 Charles-Edwards, Early Christian Ireland, 501—7. However, an argument could be made for the 
inclusion of statements on the joint rule of Aed Slaine and Conall mac Suibni (AU [604].2, CS 
[598].3, AT kl 105.3) and the succession entry of Niall Frossach (AU 763.11, AT kl 263.9) as part 
of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’. 

9 Statements indicating different opinions about kings of Ireland are given in AU [643].5 (AT kl 
145.7) and AU [643].7 (AT kl 145.2). 
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from Egerton 1782 printed in Silva Gadelica; and, as the third version, AI, first 
written in 1092, which is considerably closer to the Clonmacnoise version than to 
AU, but which shows affinities with both. . . . The three versions represent different 
abridgments of and selections from the common source, or more likely from a 
prior abridgment of it, possibly a teaching-text made by a fer /éiginn for his own 
use sometime after 911. Even when all texts are taken together, I am sure that we 
cannot reconstruct the early annals in anything like their original fullness. Too 
many screening and filtering operations, all too often haphazard, intervene between 
us and whatever may have existed in 790 or 835 or 911, not to mention the smaller 
effects of scribal corruption, ill-advised ‘correction,’ and the addition of material 
from non-annalistic sources. On the other hand, there is plenty of evidence that the 
ultimate source was more diverse and was wider in its coverage than are any of 
the versions drawn from it. Each of our versions contains numbers of entries one 
would think more characteristic of the others, and which in fact are characteristic 
of the source.'® 


While Kelleher did accept that other sources could be used for later additions, 
by specifically using the phrase ‘non-annalistic sources’, he ruled out the possi- 
bility that items from another chronicle could have been interpolated into this 
set of annals. This assumption allowed him then to argue that the Ui Neill bias 
of the annals was the result of alterations in Louth in the early ninth century 
by the cleric Cuana, rather than changes after 911.'' However, there are in fact 
many instances where chronicles were compilations of previous sets of annals, 
the compilation of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ with a Clonmacnoise set of annals 
in the Clonmacnoise group, discussed in chapter 3, being one such case." If 
Kelleher’s assumption is removed then many of the items which support Ui Néill 
interests could have been included after 911, rather than before. 

Other scholars have been reluctant to use items found only in the Clonmac- 
noise group as evidence, considering many of them to have come from late and 
inaccurate sources.!3 While T.F. O’Rahilly pointed out that Connaught items were 
probably added from unreliable king-lists, the most substantial study to date has 
been that conducted by Dumville, who set out the material in AT not found in 
AU, and pointed out that most of the items unique to AT in the section equivalent 
to AU [489] to 766 occur at the end of the annal, which renders it likely that 
most were late additions.'* However, Dumville did not dismiss the possibility 
that some items were instead losses from AU.!° Indeed, many of the items about 
events in northern Britain which are found only in the Clonmacnoise group are 


10 Kelleher, ‘The Tain’, 118-19. 

Il Thid., 111-15, 122-6. There are serious difficulties with the attribution to Cuanu of Louth, see 
Dumville, ‘Ulster heroes’. 

12 Other examples from the Irish chronicles are Al, which are a compilation of a Munster set of 
annals with one or more chronicles derived from the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ (see Grabowski and 
Dumville, Chronicles, 93), and probably FAI (Etchingham, Viking Raids, 6), which contain unique 
Laigin items (only found elsewhere in AFM), as noted above, as well as “Chronicle of Ireland’ 
items. Outside Ireland, one can cite the example of Annales Cambriae as an instance where Irish 
annals were combined with Welsh annals kept at St Davids from the late eighth century onwards 
(see Hughes, Celtic Britain, 69-70, 88—91, and Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 209-26). 

13 For example, Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 123-4, 127. 

14 O’Rahilly, Early Irish History, 396, n. 2; Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 111-27, for anal- 
ysis (especially 119 for the position of items in AT but not AU), 128-37 for a list of complete 
items found in AT but not AU, and 138-52 for a list of items which were altered in AT. 

15 Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 115. 
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likely to have been omitted at some stage in the transmission of AU.!° Material 
unique to the Clonmacnoise group needs to be studied on a case-by-case basis 
to determine when it was interpolated. In the following discussion the focus will 
be on items on kingships in Ireland, northern Britain, and the rest of Europe in 
order to provide a case study of how the depiction of the past developed in the 
Clonmacnoise-group texts. 

There are many items found uniquely in the Clonmacnoise group that give 
details about kings, most of which were probably Clonmacnoise-group addi- 
tions.'’? They are also found in AU, but only in ‘Book of Cuana’ entries or the 
FH hand, which used a Clonmacnoise-group source; therefore they were late 
additions to that text.!* In AT most are found in final position, a natural place for 
late additions, supplementing ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ items, rather than being a 
complete series of their own.!° Also, some of these kings are in places irreconcil- 
able with the dates of other obits of their dynasty in ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ items, 
as O’Rahilly noted.*° These factors render it likely that they are late additions 
from king-lists which Dumville and others have viewed as of ‘very poor quality’, 
rather than present in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’.?! 

The succession and obituary items for kingships unique to AT and CS can be 
divided into three groups: those concerned with kings of Tara or Ireland, those 
on kingdoms in northern Britain, and those about Irish provincial and lesser king- 
ships. Extra material on kings of Ireland or kings in northern Britain is usually 
found in both AT and CS, whereas many items on other Irish kingships only 
occur in AT, which makes it possible that many items in the latter group were 
not included at the same time as the other two. 


Kings of Tara and Ireland 


The items on people sometimes described as kings of Tara or Ireland consist 
mainly of succession items, since the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ already contained 
many obits of these kings. In addition, extra titles, either ri Erenn or ri Temrach 
are found in items derived from the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ in both AT and CS.” 
The intention was to clarify the sequence of the kings of Tara, which seems to 
have been interchangeable in this scheme with the kings of Ireland. The extra 
items are found in both AT and CS, indicating that they were clearly part of 
their common source, but a possibility to be considered is that they were derived 


16 See Evans, ‘Irish chronicles’. 

17 See Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 111-19. 

18 Tbid., 111; 1 intend to explore the nature of the ‘Book of Cuana’ items in a future publication. 

19 [bid., 111-12, 119. 

20 O’Rahilly, Early Irish History, 396, n. 2 

21 Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 112. 

22 Ri Erenn is found in AT and CS but not in AU at AT k1 105.2 (CS [598].2), AT kl 165.2 (CS 
[661].2), AT kl 195.1 (CS [691].1), AT kl 222.9 (CS 722.1), and after 722 in AT only at AT kl 
233.6, AT kl 243.3, AT kl 263.1. Ri Erenn also replaces rex Hiberniae (AU [703].2) in AT kl 203.2 
(CS [699].2). Ri Temrach is found in AT kl 155.3 (which is not in CS), AT kl 21.1 (CS [507].1), 
AT k1 52.1 (CS [544].1), and after 722 in AT 738.4. The phrase do gabail righi nErenn, ‘to take 
the kingship of Ireland’, occurs in succession items in AT kl 22.1, kl 52.5, kl 93.2, but not the 
equivalent items in CS [508].1, [544].5, [585].2; it is likely to be a late change, since the Latin 
in CS [544].5 also occurs in AI [549] and AU [545].3, from the ‘Book of Cuana’. 
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from the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ and lost during AU’s transmission.”> However, 
there is some evidence against this theory. The three succession items from the 
‘Chronicle of Ireland’ used the formula cui successit, linking the succession to 
the obit of the previous king.% This formula appears in two out of the three 
corresponding entries in the Clonmacnoise group (with the other item in CS 
[544].5 having regnare incipit instead), which indicates that it would be expected 
that other succession items only found in the same section of the Clonmacnoise- 
group would also have cui successit, had they been derived from the ‘Chronicle 
of Ireland’.?> However, out of the twelve extra succession items in the Clonmac- 
noise group, only one might originally have had cui successit, but this instance 
is likely to have been the result of an alteration made after the common source 
of AT and CS.*° Since AU does not uniquely have cui successit elsewhere (from 
which it could potentially be inferred that cui successit in AU [544] was a late 
alteration), and there are no cases in AU before the mid-seventh century of the 
regnare incipit formula, regnare incipit in CS [544].5 is likely to be a Clon- 
macnoise-group alteration, whereas cui successit in the equivalent item in AU 
[544] is probably the form of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ item. The appearance 
of regnare incipit in CS [508], for the succession item of the previous king 
of Ireland, Muirchertach mac Ercae, provides further evidence that the Clon- 
macnoise group added regnare incipit entries for kings of Ireland. This pattern 
indicates that the succession items found only in the Clonmacnoise group were 
interpolations made after 911. 

It is likely that this stage also involved the inclusion of some kings of Ireland 
before St Patrick’s arrival.?”? In CS [432] and AI §390 it is stated that Patrick 
arrived in Ireland in the fourth year of the reign of Loegaire mac Néill. This is 
not found in AU and conflicts with the item for Nath [ mac Fiachrach at AU [445] 
and AI [445], because in Middle Irish texts written after 1000 Nath [ was a king 
of Tara.?8 Since the obit for Léegaire mac Néill is found after the Nath [ item (in 
AU [462], CS [460]), Nath [ could have been viewed as king of Tara on Patrick’s 
arrival. As Carney suggested, the Nath [ item in the 440s is a remnant from an 
early phase of the annals, before the reign of Nath [ and probably Loegaire were 
moved earlier in the fifth century so that Loeguire was king of Ireland in 432, 
when Patrick supposedly came to Ireland.”? The altered chronology is already 


23 The items are: CS [461]; CS [483]; CS [508].1 (AT kl 22.1); CS [532].1 (AT k1 42.10); CS [544].5 
(AT kl 52.5); AT kl 81.3; CS [585].2 (AT kl 93.2); CS [598].3 (AT kl 105.3); CS [605].5 (AT 
kl 111.6); CS [612].3 (AT kl 118.4); CS [615].4 (AT kl 121.4); CS [628].7 (AT kl 132.7); AT kl 
155.3; CS [661].8 (AT kl 165.9); CS [706].3 (AT kl 210.6); AT 734.7; AT 743.12. 

24 The three items are AU 544, AT kl 52.5, CS [544].5; AU [565].1, AT kl 72.4, CS [565].1; AU 
[566].2, AT kl 74.2, CS [566]. AT kl 52.5 and CS [544].5 use a different formula. AU [545].3, 
from the ‘Book of Cuana’, is excluded. 

25 It is likely that CS [544].5, rather than AT kl 52.5, represents the Clonmacnoise-group archetype 
version. 

26 AT kl 121.4 ends with cui sucesit Suibne Mend, but CS [615].4 has Suibne Menn regnat. The CS 
item probably retains the original reading, see below, 196—7. 

27 See Kelleher, ‘The Tain’, 108-110 and 113, and Carney, Studies, 332-3, 364-71, and for discus- 
sions of Irish kingships in the pre-Palladian section. 

28 Carney, Studies, 332-3. The fact that this later item is found in AU and AI, a representative of 
the Clonmacnoise group, means that the item was present in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’. 

29 Tbid., 332-3, 339. The altered chronology is already found in other texts by the late seventh 
century, since it appears in Muircht’s ‘Life of St Patrick’, §10 (ed. and trans. Bieler, The Patrician 
Texts, 74), and Tirechan’s Collectanea, Il. 1, II.2 (ibid., 126). See Dumville, ‘St Patrick’. 
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found in other texts by the late seventh century, since it appears in Muirchu’s 
‘Life of St Patrick’, and Tirechan’s Collectanea, but it is not present in AU. CS 
and AI, however, have another succession item for Nath fat CS [412], AI §336.1, 
Nath I’s obit at CS [428], the succession of Loegaire in CS [429], AI §389, and 
an item which is not found in the equivalent item in AU synchronising the arrival 
of St Patrick in CS [432].2, AI §390, to the fourth year of Loegaire’s reign.*° 
These items all represent a single sequence of succession of which there is no 
trace in AU; therefore, they are likely to have all been included on one occasion 
after 911, probably when similar items on the kingship of Ireland were added to 
the section after 432. 

Since there were already many obituary and some succession items for kings 
of Tara and Ireland, the position of the extra Clonmacnoise-group items was 
largely determined by the pre-existing “Chronicle of Ireland’ scheme. However, 
the appearance of reign-lengths (see table 16, below) with a few of the Clonmac- 
noise-group items allows a comparison of the annal-intervals of the “Chronicle of 
Ireland’ and the Clonmacnoise-group ancestor of AT and CS to be made. 


Table 16. Kings of Tara/Ireland CS [432-646] given reign-lengths in the 
Clonmacnoise group 





Clonmacnoise- ‘Chronicle of | Clonmacnoise- 





King Items! group an-int.?_ Ireland’ an-int. group r-l.3 
Tuathal Maelgarb 42 (CS [532])-52 11 10/11 xi 

(CS [544]) 
Aed mac 93 (CS [585])— 12/13 12/13 anno regni xix 
Ainmirech 105 (CS [598]) 
Aed Allan/ Uairid- 111 (CS [605])- 7/8 7/8 AT anno uiii, 
nach 118 (CS [612]) CS uii 
Domnall mac 132 (CS [628])— 12/13 13/14? AT xiiii regni 
Aedo 144 (CS [640]) sui, CS xiii® 





1 The items included are succession and obituary items, where these are found. Items in bold are 
those not found in AU. AT kalend numbers for items are given without brackets, those inside are 
CS items. 

2 In this table ‘Clonmacnoise group’ denotes the Clonmacnoise-group ancestor of AT and CS, 
‘an-int.’ stands for annal-interval, the number of annals from one item to another. 

3 ‘r-1? stands for reign-length. 


While three of the reign-lengths could have been calculated from the annals 
by counting from the obituary notice of the previous king, the statement that Aed 
mac Ainmirech died in the nineteenth year of his reign is substantially different 
from the annal-intervals in the Irish chronicles at both stages. This figure is not 
found in any of the regnal lists for kings of Ireland, although the list in AI gives 
Aed a reign of xxix years, which is likely to be related to the reign-length in AT 
and CS.*! 


30 AU [432].1. 

31 The list is found in AI §§345-86 just before the succession of Léegaire mac Néill to the king- 
ship of Ireland §387.2. It is likely to have been interpolated at a late stage in AI’s textual history 
since its reign-lengths disagree with others in the annals themselves. The list itself ends with Mael 
Sechnaill mac Domnaill’s second period as king of Tara after the death of Brian mac Cennétig in 
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When the other Clonmacnoise-group reign-lengths are compared to the king- 
lists, they do not correspond to any particular surviving list.*? AI’s list gives wii 
years to Aed Allan/Uairidnach, which is the same as in CS, but Tuathal Maelgarb 
has xiiii rather than xi, and Domnall mac Aedo has xi rather than xiii or xiiii. 
However, the Clonmacnoise-group reign-length for Tuathal Maelgarb of xi is the 
same as in the ‘Book of Leinster’ and in the poem Eriu Ard Inis na rRig by the 
eleventh-century author Gilla Céemain. Aed Allan’s reign-lengths of wiii in AT kl 


possibly .vii.x in the list in MS Rawlinson B.502), xiii° in CS is reflected in MS 
Laud Misc. 610’s xiii. The evidence indicates that the reign-lengths were taken 
from a king-list, but until the development of the regnal-lists is fully established, 
it is not possible to determine with confidence the exact relationship of the source 
for the Clonmacnoise-group items. 


Trish provincial and minor kingships 


In addition to items on kings of Tara or Ireland, there are numerous obituary and 
succession items for other Gaelic kingships, in particular the provincial king- 
ships of Laigin, Munster, Connaught and Ulaid, and to a lesser extent kings in 
northern Britain and Osraige. There are also many titles added to items from 
the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ for the same kingships, although kings of Mide and 
of lesser kingdoms are given titles as well. Most of the material added to pre- 
existing items is found in both AT and CS, indicating that it was present in their 
common source, but most of the obit and succession items occur only in AT.*? It 
is particularly noteworthy that none of the succession items for provincial kings 
found in AT are present in CS. Given the abbreviated nature of CS it is possible 


1014 to Mael Sechnaill’s death in 1022, but it lacks any reigns between the supposed joint-reign 
of Ruaidri va Cananndain (0b. AI [950].2, AU 950.5, CS 950.4) and Congalach mac Maile Mithig 
(ob. AI [956].1, AU 956.3, CS 956.1) and the succession of Brian at the end of the century, in 
which Domnall tia Néill and Mael Sechnaill mac Domnaill (in a first period of rule) might be 
expected (Mac Airt, The Annals of Inisfallen, xiv, n.7). This makes it likely that the list was 
included somewhat later than 1022. Mc Carthy, ‘The Chronological Apparatus of the Annals of 
Ulster AD 82-1019’, 276-7, has suggested that this list could have been part of AU before the 
section from 431 onwards, but there is little evidence to support this. 

32 Apart from AI, the lists analysed were the short chronicle section of the ‘Book of Leinster’ (edd. 
Best et al., LL 1, 95-6), the king-list in Rawlinson B.502 (ed. O’Brien, CGH, 124-5), and king- 
lists in Laud Misc. 610 (ed. Meyer, ‘The Laud synchronisms’, 478-9 and 480), Baile in Scdil (ed. 
Thurneysen, ‘Baille in Scail’, 213-27), Gilla Coemain’s poem Attd sund forba feasa (edd. Best 
et al., LL 1, 491-2), and Marianus Scottus’s ‘World Chronicle’ (ed. Waitz, Scriptores, V. 555-6). 
For a discussion of these texts see Charles-Edwards, Early Christian Ireland, 483-7, 501-7. 

33 Some of the additions are also found in only AT or CS. For instance, the title ri Mide is often 
found in CS but not AT or AU in seventh-century items: in CS [600].2 but not AT kl 107.3, CS 
[633].2 not AT kl 137.2, CS [634].2 not AT kl 138.5, CS [636].1 not AT kl 140.1. The succession 
and obituary items only found in AT for kings of Laigin are AT kl 34.4, kl 54.1, kl 60.2, kl 60.6, 
kl 71.2, kl 72.3, kl 102.3, kl 102.4, kl 111.7, kl 180.6, kl 190.7, kl 254.2, 758.5, for kings of 
Ulaid are AT kl 2.4, kl 21.3, kl 21.4, kl 41.3, kl 60.5, kl 76.2, kl 88.4, kl 96.4, kl 174.2, for kings 
of Munster are AT kl 31.2, kl 31.3, kl 51.3, kl 54.2, kl 86.3, kl 91.2 (probably altered from CS 
[583].1, see 197, below), kl 105.4, kl 109.4, kl 109.5, kl 125.4, kl 125.5, kl 130.6, kl 142.10, kl 
165.6, kl 178.2, kl 196.3, kl 201.9, for kings of Connaught AT kl 14.4, kl 57.2, kl 63.1, kl 63.3, 
kl 64.3, kl 85.3, kl 91.4, kl 91.5, kl 98.2, kl 163.6, kl 182.2, kl 183.3, kl 196.8, 754.10. 
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that all these succession items were systematically omitted, as was the case for 
all seventeen of the imperial items derived from the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, none 
of which occur in CS. Supporting this is the general correspondence in intent 
underlying the inclusion of both the provincial obit and succession items and 
those concerned with the kingship of Tara and Ireland, since the shared result was 
the creation of a clear sequence of kings back to the arrival of Patrick. However, 
there is some evidence that the items unique to AT were not present at some 
earlier stage of CS. 

The position of the items unique to AT compared to other items provides some 
support for the latter contention. The obituary items unique to AT are usually 
found in the middle of an annal, or sometimes in a group of items unique to the 
Clonmacnoise group at the end of an annal. Often the succession items unique to 
AT immediately follow a predecessor’s obit item, or are positioned in the middle 
of the annal amidst ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ items, or more commonly in a group 
of items only present in the Clonmacnoise group at the end of an annal. The 
relative positions of the items at the end of the annal compared to items present 
in AT and CS but not AU indicate that the items only in AT are late additions. 
This is because AT’s unique provincial obit and succession items occur after 
items which are present in AT and CS, such as the succession items for kings 
of Ireland, but rarely before.*4 For instance, the succession item of Ronan mac 
Colmain, king of Laigin, in AT kl 111.7 is found immediately after an obit for 
a king of Osraige (AT kl 111.5) and a succession item for a king of Ireland 
(AT k1 111.6), both of which occur in both AT and CS. Similarly, AT kl 142.10, 
the succession item for Cuan mac Amalgaid, king of Munster, is found after 
the floruit item for Pope Theodosius (AT kl 142.9) which is also found in CS 
[638].7,°> and the succession item for Fiachna mac Baetain, king of the Ulaid, in 
AT k1 96.4 is after the obit of St David in AT kl 96.3, also found in CS [588].3.*° 
In contrast, when the provincial kingship items only found in AT are at the end 
of the annal in a group of items which do not occur in AU, they are not followed 
by items also present in CS. This pattern indicates that the items in both AT and 
CS were added before those only in AT, which makes it unlikely that they have 
just been omitted during the transmission of CS. 

The obituary item for Ronan mac Colmain provides further evidence in 
support of this. There was already an obit for Ronan in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
which appears at AU [624].1, AT kl 128.1, CS [624].1, so his duplicate at AT kl 
121.4, CS [615].3 is likely to be an addition made after 911. However, the form 
of the item is different in AT and CS: 


34 The obit items for provincial kings found only in AT tend to be in the middle or at the end of the 
annal, while the succession items occur immediately after the obit of the previous king, in the 
middle or at the end of the same annal, or occasionally at the end of the following annal. This is 
similar, but not identical, to the pattern of the kings of Tara or Ireland, which often occur at the 
end of the annal containing the obit of the previous king, but more frequently are found at the 
end (or occasionally the start) of the next annal. 

35 For discussion of the papal floruit items, see 216, below. 

36 In some cases (such as in AT kl 34) the provincial kingship items are found in the middle of an 
annal amidst ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ items, where a kingship of Tara or Ireland item appears at 
the end, but this could be explained if the provincial kingship items were initially written in the 
margins and then incorporated either at the end or in the middle of the annal. 
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AT kl 121.4: Bass Ronain mc. Colmain ri Laigen cui sucesit Suibne Mend. 
CS [615].3: Mors Ronain mic Colmain ri Laighen. 
CS [615].4: Suibne Mend regnat. 


AT seems to have combined two originally separate items, since Suibne Mend 
was actually of the Ui Neill and his succession was to the kingship of Ireland 
rather than Laigin. It is possible that in this instance CS retains the original more 
faithfully than AT, which has combined Ronan’s obit with a pre-existing succes- 
sion item using cui successit. This formula is found in other provincial kingship 
items which are unique to AT, but in none shared with CS. In another case, AT kl 
91.2 has Feargus Scandal ri Muman .m. est cui successit Feidlimidh mc Tigern- 
aigh qui rex whereas CS [583].1 has Jugulatio Fergusa Sgandail, righ Mumhan, 
which could also have been the original version of the item. The latter succession 
item is not found in CS, so it could be a Clonmacnoise-group addition as well. 
Weaker evidence is provided by AT kl 125. This annal contains the ‘Chronicle of 
Ireland’ obit item for Aed Bennain (AT k1 125.3, CS [619].1, AU [619].3), who is 
given the title ri Muman in AT and CS but not AU. However, AT also immediately 
follows this with an obituary item for Fingen mac Aedo, king of Munster, at AT 
kl 125.4 and a succession item for Cathal mac Aedo in AT kl 125.5. It is clear 
that, according to the sequence in AT, Aed Benndin was not considered to have 
been king of Munster, since Fingen’s succession item is found at AT kl 109.5. 
If, as is quite likely, the title ri Muman was included in Aed Benndin’s obit item 
after 911, it would represent an earlier view of the succession to the kingship 
of Munster than that of the sequence with the reign of Fingen mac Aedo. The 
evidence of these items indicates that the provincial kingship items present only 
in AT were either additions or alterations to pre-existing items made after the 
divergence of AT and CS.?’ 

As a result of this conclusion, the evidence for the systematic addition of obit- 
uary and succession items for provincial kings for the period from 431 onwards 
is greatly reduced, and the evidence for alterations in the twelfth century or later 
increased. There is still a relatively large corpus of material found in both AT and 
CS but not AU, which could have formed part of a redaction at the same time as 
the succession items for kings of Tara and Ireland were included. However, it is 
possible that some of this material had been present in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
but was subsequently lost from AU. The additional obits found in AT and CS 
could potentially have been part of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, but most of them 
are found at the end of the annal so they are more likely to have been additions.** 
It is also difficult to discern the reason for the omission of titles for most king- 
ships from an ancestor of AU; if it were caused by a process of abbreviation, 
it would have perhaps been more natural to omit the item altogether or other 


37 Cui successit in provincial kingship items occurs at AT kl 86.3, AT kl 91.2, AT kl 121.4. It is also 
found in ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ kingship of Tara items (see above, 193) and papal items altered 
in both AT and CS (see below, 216). 

38 The addition at AT kl 121.4, CS [615].3, is the last item in AT, but in CS is followed by two items 
only found in the Clonmacnoise group; AT kl 166.9, CS [662].8 is the last item in both chronicles; 
AT kl 190.4, CS [686].5, is in the middle of AT’s annal, but at the end of CS’s; AT kl 91.2, CS 
[583].1, is at the start of CS’s annal, but after a CM item in AT; AT kl 129.7, CS [625].5 is after 
any items shared with AU; and AT kl 156.6, CS [652].2, is at the end of AT’s annal, but at the 
middle of CS’s. The evidence therefore points to most of these items being additions made after 
911. 
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unidentified people than simply to remove titles. Another possibility is that some 
of the obituary items found only in AT were revised from earlier items, since 
this did happen in cases discussed above. However, the pattern in which items 
are present in CS indicates that such a process is unlikely to have affected many 
items, because most of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ obituary items for provincial 
kings are found in CS, whereas the majority of the extra obit items in AT are not. 
Since it is improbable that a putative redactor of an ancestor-text of CS would 
have been able to identify the origins of obit items, the conclusion to be drawn is 
that most of the extra obit items in AT were never present in an ancestor of CS. 

When the material on provincial kingships shared by AT and CS but not AU 
is studied, the changes in the common source of AT and CS largely comprised 
the addition of a few obit items and titles to pre-existing items. None of the 
succession or obit items for kings of Ulaid found in AT but not AU also occur 
in CS, but the title ri Ulad is present in AT kl 60.1 (CS [553].1), AT kl 76.1 (CS 
[558]), AT kl 88.3 (CS [580].1), AT kl 140.1 (CS [636].1).°° In the cases of the 
kings of Laigin, Munster, and Connaught, there are some extra obit items in the 
late sixth and seventh centuries, but, as with the kings of Ulaid, extra titles are 
also included.*° In the section before ca. 488, when AT is lacunose, CS [440].3 
has an obituary notice for Amalgaid mac Fiachrach, king of Connaught, stating 
that he was the first king of Connaught after the coming of Christianity (céd ri 
Connacht iar ccrediomh). Also CS [459] uniquely states that Cremthann (mac 
Endai Chennselaig) was leader of the Laigin in the battle of Ath Dara: Cath Atha 
Dara ria Laignaibh for Laoghaire quibus Cremtand tunc praeerat. Since the last 
four words are found in CS but not AU, it is uncertain whether this statement or 
the obit item for the king of Connaught was present in the common source of AT 
and CS. There are also a few instances where the titles in the Clonmacnoise group 
are different from AU: Congal mac Maile Duin is described as rex Jarmuman, 
‘king of west Munster’, in AU [690].1, but AT kl 190.1 and CS [686].1 call him 
ri Muman; and on three occasions people called ‘king of Laigin’ in AU are given 
the title 77 Laigen Desgabair, ‘king of southern Laigin’, representing a demotion 
(presumably as kings mainly of Ui Chennselaig, the kindred which dominated 
southern Laigin).*! 


39 The items are found in AU [553].1, AU [573].2, AU [581].1, and AU [637].2 (although AU does 
not mention Congal Caech, the person given the title). 

40 Obit items not present in AU for kings of Laigin occur at AT kl 121.4 (CS [615].3), kl 166.9 
(CS [662].8), kl 190.4 (CS [186].5); for kings of Munster at AT kl 91.2 (CS [583].1), albeit in 
different form (see above, 197), kl 129.7 (CS [625].5); and for a king of Connaught at AT kl 
156.6 (CS [652].2). In both AT and CS the extra title, ri Laigen, for kings of Laigin occurs at 
AT kl 34.2 (CS [524]), kl 111.3 (CS [605].1), kl 142.5 (in CS [638].4 the title is interlinear), kl 
145.3 (CS [641].2), kl 190.4 (CS [686].5), AT 722.8 (CS 722.1); ri Muman for kings of Munster 
at AT kl 81.1 (CS [573]), kl 110.5 (CS [604].5), kl 125.3 (ardri Muman in CS [619].1), kl 129.7 
(CS [625].5), kl 137.1 (CS [633].2), kl 150.2 (CS [646].2); ri Connacht is found at AT kl 13.1 
(CS [497].1), kl 57.1 (CS [550].1), kl 84.5 (CS [576].2), kl 127.12 (CS [622].5), kl 183.3 (CS 
[679].1), kl 202.1 (CS [698].1). 

41 AU [495], CS [492], AT kl 8.1; AU [656].3, CS [652].3, AT kl 156.3; AU 747.4, AT 747.5 (CS 
is lacunose from 722 to 804, so finding a corresponding item in CS is not possible). See Smyth, 
‘The Hui Néill and the Leinstermen’, 128, 135, for the argument that in the first item Froech 
mac Findchada was from Dal Messin Corb, a group whose power had declined by the end of the 
seventh century, and that ri Laigen Desgabair in the Clonmacnoise group is a late change (by 
the time of the ‘Book of Leinster’ in the twelfth century) intended to denote the Ui Chennselaig. 
The demotion of these kings from kings of Laigin to only the southern half could indicate anti-Ui 
Chennselaig sentiment. The high level of interest shown in the late tenth to mid-eleventh century 
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Apart from the provincial kingships and kings of Tara, there is less unique 
material for other kingships, particularly fewer additional items. Before 730 the 
focus of the additional items is on kingships of the Osraige and Déisi, although 
there are also single obits for a king of Mide and a king of Fernmag.” After 
730 a greater variety of lesser kingdoms, particularly those close to the river 
Shannon, receive items; these could have been incorporated from a chronicle 
kept at Clonmacnoise, which may have been contemporary from the mid-eighth 
century.“ However, before 730 minor kingships throughout Ireland do receive 
titles added to pre-existing ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ items. This demonstrates that 
the focus was not solely on the major kingships of Ireland, but nevertheless 
some kingships receive greater attention than others. Again, the titles for kings 
of Osraige and the Déisi in Munster are included, as are other kings from around 
the Shannon estuary, eastern Munster and western Laigin, although not the rest 
of Laigin.* In the north the Ulaid (particularly the Cruithin), Conaille, northern 
Ui Néill (particularly Cenél nEdogain and Cenél mBogaine), and Airgialla receive 
some attention, with the title ri Airgiall being found three times, in one case 
replacing AU’s rex Orientalium (the Latin for the kingship of the Airthir based 
around Armagh).* This probably represents an attempt to identify kings of the 


in AT and CS in Laigin affairs, particularly in Glendalough and Kildare (see above, 80-4), could 
provide a context for this, since the Ui Muiredaig (and Osraige in Glendalough) rivals of Ui 
Muiredaig were influential in these establishments (see Mac Shamhrain, Church and Polity, 
137-51, for their relations with Clonmacnoise and royal kindreds). However, the lack of AT 
before 974 makes it possible that there were originally more items from 912 to 973 on events in 
Laigin than now survive in the common source of CS and AT. 

42 Kings of Osraige: AT kl 111.5 (CS [605].3), kl 145.8 (CS [641].5), kl 160.6 (CS [656].5), a rina 
nDéisi Muman in AT kl 163.3 (CS [667].3), a ri na nDéisi in AT kl 200.8 (CS [696].7), a king of 
Mide in AT kl 154.7 (CS [650].3), and a king of Fernmag in AT kl 145.10. The northern Déisi 
are mentioned in AT kl 212.9 (but not in CS [708].4), a king of Cenél mBogaine has an obit in 
AT k1 130.3, and a king of southern Brega in AT 727.10. 

43 See Hughes, Early Christian Ireland, 138-42, for a proposed ‘Clonmacnoise Chronicle’ from the 
mid-eighth century onwards, albeit incorporated in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’. 

44 References are made to the people or kings of Osraige in AT kl 81.4 (CS [573].3), AT kl 261.3, 
Déisi Muman in AT kl 167.3 (AT kl 663.3), Durlas in AT kl 162.8 (CS [658].7), Ui Fidgente in AT 
kl 150.2 (CS [646].2), Ui Liathain in AT kl 150.2 (CS [646].2), Eile in AT kl 81.4 (CS [573].3), 
Eoganachta in AT kl 125.3 (CS [619].1), Ui Failgi in AT kl 153.4 (CS [649].4). 

45 Kings of the Cruithin are mentioned in AT kl 70.2 (CS [563].2), CS [686].1 (but not AT k1 190.1), 
of Dal nAraidi in AT kl 130.1 (CS [626].1), Cenél Cruithne in AT kl 133.1 (CS [629].1). Also, 
AT kl! 208.1 has ri Cruithne Ulad where CS [704].1 has ri Cruithne et Ulad and AU [708].1 has 
rex Cruithne, and AT kl 166.4 adds Midi to ri Cruithne in AU [666].3 and CS [662].3. ri Dal 
Fiachach (for ‘Dal Fiatach’) is found in CS [626].1 (but not AT kl 130.1), ri Coba in AT kl 185.5 
(CS [681].4), ri Conaille in AT kl 188.4 (CS [684].4), Conaille Muirthemne is mentioned in AT 
kl 52.1 (but not CS [544].1). For the northern Ui Néill: kings of Cenél nEdgain are given titles in 
AT kl 156.1 (CS [652].1), kl 200.6 (CS [696].6), kl 207.2 (CS [703].2), as well as only in AT in 
kl 200.3 and kl 200.4, while the title 77 Ailech appears in AT kl 2.2 (CS [487].2); kings of Cenél 
Conaill are only mentioned in AT kl 207.2 (CS [703].2); kings of Cenel mBogaine have titles in 
AT kl 115.1 (CS [609].1), kl 172.1 (CS [668].1), kl 222.9 (CS [718].1). Minor Airgialla kingship 
with titles in the Clonmacnoise group but not AU are: Ui Chremthainn (AT kl 156.1, CS [652].1), 
the Airthir (AT kl 198.1, CS [694].1), and Ciannachta Glinne Gaimin (AT kl 181.1), while the 
Ui Méith are mentioned in AT kl 115.1. Kings of the Airgialla over-kingship are referred to in 
AT kl 105.2 (CS [598].2), and kl 177.2 (CS [673].2), but ri Airgiall in AT kl 29.1 (CS [518].1) is 
found instead of rex Orientalium in AU [520].5, and in a probably later change AT kl 116.1 has 
ri Airgiall ocus na nAirrther where CS [610].1 and AU [610].1 just have 17 na nAirther. 
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Airgialla, which was perhaps a political grouping not in existence before the 
eighth century.*° 

In the midlands areas which were controlled by the southern Ui Néill, the 
kings of Mide, and to a lesser extent Tethba, Cenél Cairpri, Fir Chul, and the 
Ciannachta, are mentioned, but the Sil nAeda Slaine kindred of Ui Néill are not 
given additional titles such as ‘king of Brega’.*’ This could reflect the situation 
after the mid-tenth century, when the last king of Sil nAeda Slaine, Congalach 
mac Maile Mithig, held the kingship of Tara. By the mid-eleventh century the 
power of the Sil nAeda Slaine kings was in decline, with Brega being encroached 
on by outside forces. This was reflected in new terminology for the area of Brega: 
Fine Gall (modern Fingal) was used for the area of Brega under the control of 
Scandinavian Dublin, and the regional name Mide came to include part of Brega 
as the Clann Cholmain kings of Mide expanded their control in the area.*® While 
the title ‘king of Brega’ continued in use in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
perhaps the chronicler was more willing to highlight the role of other kings, for 
instance the king of Mide, rather than the kings of Brega, by giving them titles.*” 

The interest in Connaught, apart from the provincial kings, is focussed on 
the kings of Ui Maine and Ui Fiachrach Aidne, although the Conmaicne Cuile, 
and Ui Briuin are also mentioned.°® The concern with Ui Maine, Ui Fiachrach 
Aidne, Ui Briuin (whose Bréifne branch were also known as Conmaicne) is also 
found in AT and CS in the tenth and eleventh centuries.°' The Ui Maine on the 
west bank of the Shannon in particular are concentrated upon since a King Aed 
Buide is described as king of Cenél Maine, a related kingdom just to the east of 
the river, but in AT kl 110.3 and CS [604].4 he is described as king of Ui Maine 
and Tethba, the wider area around Cenél Maine. In the AT and CS item there 
is also the note .i. Ui Maine mic Neill, which follows the fabricated doctrine 
that the Cenél Maine were descended from a son of Niall of the Nine Hostages, 
the ancestor of Ui Néill, but with the variation here that the Ui Maine replace 
Cenél Maine, perhaps because the latter group were no longer significant when 
the note was written.°” A different Ui Néill ancestry occurs in a statement in AT 
kl 46.1 (CS [538].1), not present in AU [538].2, that Maine mac Cerbaill died 


46 For the Airgialla, see Bhreathnach, ‘The Airgialla charter poem: the political context’, 95-100. 

47 Although the title ri Deisceirt Breagh occurs in AT kl 227.10, an item only found in AT. The title 
rt Mide in both AT and CS occurs in AT kl 124.7 (CS [618].2), kl 137.2 (CS [633].2), kl 150.2 
(CS [646].2), kl 189.3 (CS [685].3); ri Coirpre in AT kl 109.2 (the item is not in CS), kl 180.7 (CS 
[676].6); ri Tethba in AT kl 69.1 (CS [562].1); ri Aird Ciannachta in AT kl 162.4 (CS [658].5); 
rt Ciannachta in AT kl 80.2 (the item is not in CS), kl 162.6 (CS [658].9); ri Fir Chil in AT kl 
189.3 (CS [685].2), kl 195.1 (CS [691].1); and the southern Ui Néill are mentioned in AT kl 222.9 
(CS 722.1). 

48 For Mide see Byrne, The Rise, 20. For Fine Gall see Bradley, ‘The interpretation’, 57-8; Duffy, 
‘Irishmen and Islesmen’, 93-4, n. 1. 

49 See above, 63-4, 73-4, 76-8, for kings of Brega in the Clonmacnoise group in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. 

50 The Ui Maine are mentioned in AT kl 131.3 (CS [627].12), kl 154.6 (CS [650].2), and as ri Ui 
Maine ocus Tethba in AT kl 110.3 (CS [604].3) where AU [604].4 has r7 Ceniul Maeni. Kings of 
Ui Fiachrach Aidne receive extra titles in AT kl 46.1 (CS [538].1), kl 155.2 (CS [651].3), a king 
of Ui Britin in AT kl 154.6 (adding the word Bréifne) and CS [650].2, and a king of Conmaicne 
Cuile in AT kl 182.1 (CS [678].1). 

51 See above, 63, 74. 

52 For the theory that Ui Maine and Cenél Maine were originally a single kingdom, see Byrne, Jrish 
Kings, 92-3. 
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defending the hostages of the Ui Maine Connacht. Since Maine was perhaps a 
son of the Cerball who was the father of Diarmait, the ancestor of the southern Ui 
Néill dynasties of Clann Cholmain and Sil nAeda Slaine, this may have provided 
an alternative method of linking the Ui Maine to the Ui Neéill.6* However, it is 
possible that the first note referred to the former people in Tethba called Cenél 
Maine, while the latter referred to Ui Maine only in Connaught. Either of these 
genealogical linkages to the Ui Néill would have been beneficial for the commu- 
nity of Clonmacnoise, because one of its major patrons was a branch of the Ui 
Neill, Clann Cholmain, and both Ui Maine groups were close (and potentially 
belligerent) neighbours to the community. The interest in the Ui Maine shown 
by the Clonmacnoise community is likely to have been longstanding, since many 
of its early abbots were Ui Maine. People claiming Ui Maine ancestry were 
important members of the community from the tenth to twelfth centuries, and the 
community may have held land in Ui Maine territory before the mid-thirteenth 
century, if the seventeenth-century “Registry of Clonmacnoise’ provides reliable 
evidence for this earlier period.°> Stressing the common origin of these kingdoms 
could have facilitated the maintenance of good relations between these signifi- 
cant local dynasties. 

Overall, this extra material included kingdoms in most areas of Ireland, but 
with a particular emphasis on the major provincial kingships, those of Airgialla 
and Mide, as well as those around the Shannon basin, and the Osraige and Déisi 
to the south. This would seem to reflect broadly the interests and titles found in 
AT and CS in the tenth and eleventh centuries, although it is unclear whether 
all the additions were made in one or many phases. Most of the extra titles were 
given to people when they died, either in battle items or obituary notices, so their 
overall effect was to clarify the identity of people and create a more coherent 
sequence of kings of provinces than was found in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’. 

The opposite process also seems to have affected other items: many brief, 
unspecific and unidentified items in AU are not present in the Clonmacnoise 
group, either in AT, CS, or AI. It could be argued that, rather than being omitted 
by the time of the common source of these chronicles, this loss was the result 
of AI and CS being abbreviated texts, and that these items could have been 
omitted later independently by copyists. However, it is striking how rarely CS 
shares items with AU which are not also present in AT, even in annals where few 


53 CS [538].1 (AT kl 46.1): Bellum Claenlocha in quo cecidit Maine mac Cerbaill oc cosnamh 
gellsine Ua Maine Connachd (‘The battle of Claenloch in which Maine mac Cerbaill fell while 
defending the hostages of the Ui Maine of Connaught’). The words from oc cosnamh onwards 
are not found in AU [538].2. I am uncertain whether the specification that they were the Ui Maine 
of Connaught means that a distinction was made between the Ui Maine in Connaught and the Ui 
Maine (formerly Cenél Maine?) in Tethba. 

54 Byrne, Irish Kings, 92 (see also Bhreathnach, ‘The political context’, 53-5), provides this iden- 
tification for Cerball, based on a later king-list which includes him as a king of Uisnech, a 
Clann Cholmain centre. Maine mac Cerbaill is found in stanza 9 of Mide Maigen Clainne Cuind 
(ed. Peter Smith, ‘Mide Maigen Clainne Cuind’, 115, trans. at 129), probably composed in the 
late eleventh century after 1073 (ibid., 109-10). For the argument that Cerball was actually 
from Cenél Conaill see Mac Shamhrain, ‘Nebulae discutiuntur?’, 83-97, at 94-6. Five chil- 
dren of Maine mac Cerbaill (Dermor, Cumman, Ethne, Colman Find, and Crumthir Duban) 
are mentioned in a genealogical note (O Riain ed., CGSH §179, 30), but I have been unable to 
identify them. 

55 See Kehnel, Clonmacnois, 48, 152, 294, 226-7. 
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items have been omitted during the transmission of CS.*° Similarly, apart from 
the section before ca 488 where AT is lacunose AI rarely contains items in AU 
not present in AT or CS.°7 This would seem to indicate that, while many items in 
AU have been lost during the transmission of AI and CS, AT retains most of the 
items in this section from the common source of all three texts. It can be inferred 
from this that most of the omission of ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ items had already 
taken place by the time of the common source of AT, CS, and AI between 911 
and the late eleventh century. 

Many of these items could also potentially be additions to AU. Determining 
the sources of this large corpus of material is outside the scope of this study, 
but there are only a few items which one might clearly suspect were added 
after 911. These are items on the foundation of Derry in AU [546].1 and on the 
treaty of Druim Cett in AU [575] which may have been included when AU was 
kept at Derry in the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, as well as items 
on the foundation of Armagh in AU [444], and a series of obits of abbots and 
two anchorites from that establishment.°* Also, many of the secular items with 
titles found only in AU are concerned with kings of minor kingdoms among the 
Airgialla and southern Ui Neéill.*? These could be late additions made by chroni- 


56 For example, in the period AU [650-700], CS [647-696], only two complete items are found in 
CS and AU but not AT: CS [651].1, equivalent to AU [654].1, and CS [689].4, equivalent to AU 
[693].7. In obituary items there are also two people in CS and AU who are not present in AT: 
Cronan mac Silni (CS [661].4, AU [665].3) and Finguine /ongus (CS [686].3, AU [690].3), but 
the omission of a name in a list of people would be an easy mistake to make, so these may not be 
significant, and it is likely in the latter case that there has been confusion with a note on Bede’s 
De Temporibus in AT k1 190.2. In the same section AT shares thirty-four whole and four partial 
items with AU which are not present in CS. 

57 AT has items in AU not found in AT and CS from ca 488 to 766 at perhaps AI [537] (AU [537]), 
AI [568] (AU [567].2 and [568]), perhaps AI [594].1 (which may have combined AU [592].3 with 
AU [591].1, AT kl 98.1, CS [590].1), AI [617].2 (which is part of AU [616].1, and AU [616].2), 
part of AI [633].2 (probably part of AU [632].2), AI [693] (AU [694].7), AI [700].2 (Colggu 
mac Moéenaigh, abbot of Lusca, in AU [702].4), perhaps AI [730].5 (Quies Suibne, abb Aird 
Macha, which could be the obituary notice for the same person as Suibne nepos Mruichesaich, 
episcopus Airdd Machae in AU 730.5), AI [730] (in AU 731.8), AI [734] (Mors Aeda m. Conaing, 
rig Iarmuman, which may be the same person in AU 733.5, Occissio Aedo m. Conaicc regis 
Irlochrae. On these titles, see Charles-Edwards, Early Christian Ireland, 542—5.), AI [740] (AU 
740.7). In some cases the titles and vocabulary in AI is different from AU, so they could be inde- 
pendent records of the same event, but it is also likely that many items in AI were rewritten. 

58 See Meckler, ‘The Annals of Ulster’, 44-52, for a discussion of possible late additions to the 
fifth-century section of AU. However, see above, 142, for the possibility that AU [444] was in the 
‘Chronicle of Ireland’. Anchorites of Armagh only recorded in AU occur in AU 731.10 and AU 
733.10. Abbots of Armagh only found in AU are present in AU [548].1, [578].3, [598].3, [610].3, 
758.2. Apart from the last item, they all lack a patronymic, have the title ab(b)Aird Macha, and 
use the word qguieuit. Since these are the only occasions in AU before 1200 when this combination 
is found, it is likely that they were all (apart from perhaps AU 758.2) written at the same time. 

59 In items only found in AU, secular titles occur for kings of the Airgialla: Airgialla (AU [514], 
[697].5), Ciannachta Glinne Geimin (AU [616].1, 757.7), Ui Meith (AU [674].3, duplicated in AU 
[675].2), Ui Chremthainn (AU [717].3, 732.9, 739.5), Mugdorna (AU 750.10), Ui Mace Uais (AU 
753.7); non-Ui Néill kingships in southern Ui Néill territory: Ciannachta (AU [674].2, [702].4, 
lethri 758.1), Ard Ciannachta (AU 737.5), Gailenga (AU 738.6); southern Ui Néill kingships: 
Cenél Cairpri (AU [650].3, [698].6), Cenél Loegairi (AU [704].5), Cenél Ardgail (AU 747.9); 
Laigin kingships: Cualu (AU [477]), Ui Failgi (AU [579].3, 741.9), Ard Lathrann (AU 722.2); 
northern Ui Néill kingships: Cenél Maic Ercae (AU 763.6); Ulaid kingships: ri in Choicid (AU 
[692].3), Ui Echach Ulad (AU [702].4); Munster kingships: Déisi (AU [701].9), farliachair (AU 
733.5); kingships in Connaught: Diathrab (AU 760.4); in northern Britain: Ail Cluaithe, which 
is modern Dumbarton on the Clyde (AU [658].2). The concentration on lesser kingships, rather 
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clers in Brega, Conaille or Armagh, but they could instead have been omitted 
from the Clonmacnoise-group texts. 

However, many of the items found only in AU share characteristics which 
are likely to have led to their omission from the Clonmacnoise group. A high 
proportion of the items are very brief even for the Irish chronicles; many of the 
battle items merely have the name of the battle or a participant, others have only 
combustio (‘burning’) or obsessio (‘siege’) and a place-name, while many of 
the obituary items do not give the person who died a title or specify a place of 
origin.®° Also, many of the items describing natural phenomena in AU are not 
found in AT, CS or AL. Since it is unlikely that an interpolator would have added 
a set of items that share these characteristics (unless he enjoyed frustrating the 
reader!), it is probable that these items were removed from the Clonmacnoise- 
group common source. 

In the case of the items for events in northern Britain from 660 to about 
740, those present only in AU display similar subject matter and phraseology to 
items shared with AT and CS, making it likely that they were all derived from 
the ‘Chronicle of Iona’. This includes obsessio and combustio items as well 
as many obituary notices where the person is not identified.’ Some Irish items 
also share some characteristics of the ‘Iona Chronicle’, but since the sources of 
these items before 766 have not been studied thoroughly, the issue should remain 
open. However, the removal of these items is explicable in the light of the addi- 
tions made to the Clonmacnoise group, which were often designed to clarify the 
chronicle record for the reader. Another manifestation of this desire for clarity 
could have been the omission of items with people or places which the redactor 
did not recognise. In the case of the combustio and natural phenomena items not 
found in the Clonmacnoise group, recognisable places are sometimes stated, but 
perhaps the relevance for contemporaries in the tenth or eleventh century of a 


than regional kingships (with the exception of the Airgialla and one item on a king of the Ulaid) 
makes it unlikely that this is a representative selection of items omitted from the ‘Chronicle of 
Ireland’. It is difficult to discern why a later interpolator would have concentrated on these king- 
ships without also including items on the major kingships of the provinces and Ui Néill. However, 
it is possible that the existence already of plenty of items on those groups made that unnecessary. 
It is probable that most of these items were omitted by a Clonmacnoise-group redactor, but the 
matter requires further analysis. 

60 From 431 to 766 among the corpus of items present in AU but not AT, CS or AI, extremely brief 
battle items are found in AU [500].1, [524].1, [533].1, [630].1, [656].3, [671].4, [678].5 (twice), 
[697].7, [699].2, combustio items occur in AU [690].2, [698].3, [712].2, 731.4, 749.4, obsessio 
items in AU [641].5, [680].5, [681].5, [683].3 (twice), [692].6, [694].4, [703].6, [712].5, 742.10. 
Other events are described very briefly in AU [630].2, [650].4, [672].2, [673].3, [678].5, 750.6, 
750.11. A proportion of people in obituary items without identifying information decreases in 
the eighth century, but is high before then. The reason for the decline is unclear, but it could be 
because of an increasing tendency on the part of contemporary chroniclers to identify people. 
Alternatively, if the items were omitted from the Clonmacnoise group, the increased number of 
items per annal unique to AU from the 690s onwards could reflect a more ruthless attitude on the 
part of the redactors, with identified as well as unidentified people being omitted. 

61 AU [564].1, [601].1, [635].4, [658].3, [668].1, [672].4, [691].5, [707].5, 718.8, 719.10, 721.2, 
725.6, 730.1, 740.3, 742.9, 759.5, 760.1, 764.4. 

62 Evans, ‘Irish chronicles’. 

63° [bid. 

64 Alfred Smyth, ‘The earliest’, 36-41, argued that all Irish items before 740 were derived from the 
‘Iona Chronicle’, but he did not consider differences between the record of events in Ireland and 
northern Britain. For some of these, see Bannerman, Studies, 20—1, and Evans, ‘Irish chronicles’. 
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fire, storm, or eclipse in the seventh and eighth century was not deemed sufficient 
for them to have been retained in the chronicle. 

Despite this, there are still many items in AT and CS which are brief, with 
unidentified people and events, as well as natural phenomena items, probably 
because the process was not applied systematically. However, the overall result of 
the changes was that the focus of the chronicle underlying AT, CS, and AI, was to 
a greater extent on the dynasties which held over-kingships and whose descend- 
ants remained powerful in the following centuries, rather than on minor dynastic 
kindreds and kingdoms which may actually have been significant at the time, 
but were no longer so. For instance, while obits of kings of Ceneél Cairpri, Cenél 
Maic Ercae, Cenél Loegairi, and the Ciannachta which were significant in the 
seventh-century Ui Néill territories are found in AU but not the Clonmacnoise 
group, others that remained were given the titles ri Mide and ri Ceneoil nEdgain, 
ri Temrach, and ri Erenn. There are few additions concerned with the two most 
powerful Ui Néill kindreds in the seventh century, Cenél Conaill and Sil nAeda 
Slaine, perhaps because at the time of writing their power had declined. The 
inclusion of titles and extra succession items for kings of Tara and Ireland greatly 
increased the importance of these kings in the text, but the significance of provin- 
cial kingships, and major kingships such as Mide, Cenél nEogain, Airgialla, and 
Osraige, was also enhanced. While kings from these groups are found in both 
AU and the Clonmacnoise group, and so might derive from contemporary items, 
it is likely that the political structures of the tenth and eleventh century were 
imposed through the Clonmacnoise group redaction on the annals of the period 
from 431 to 730. 

It was this scheme that was altered independently in the twelfth century or 
later to produce AT and CS. In CS the later changes mainly consisted of omit- 
ting items, with the exceptions of kings of Mide and Connaught, for whom there 
is extra material not found in AT or AU. People are given the title ri Mide and 
ri Connacht in CS where AT does not have a title, and there are obituary items 
in CS for kings of Connaught which are not present in AT.® One of these extra 
items, the obit of Uatach mac Aedo in CS [592].2, differs from the ‘Chronicle of 
Ireland’ and presumably the common source of the Clonmacnoise group, since 
there is also an obit of Uatach mac Aedo in AU [602].4 and AT kl 108.4. There 
are also obits for Muirchertach Nar in CS [664].3 and Domnall mac Cathail in 
CS [711].3 which are not found in AT or AU, and are, therefore, likely to be late 
additions. Another interesting feature found only in CS in the late seventh and 
early eighth centuries is information on the relationship of kings of Connaught to 
Guaire Aidne, whose obit is found in AU [663].1, AT kl 163.1, and CS [659].1.% 


65 For similar conclusions, see MacNeill, ‘The authorship’, 74, 85. Well-known Irish places in non- 
obit items, found only in AU are: AU 601.1 (Zerremotus i mBairchiu, referring to Bairrche, 
an area of Co. Down), AU [635].4 (Nix magna occidit multos in Campo Bregh), AU [690].2 
(Combustio Airdd Machae), AU [697].11 (Cassan, scriba o Lusca, quieuit). 

66 People are given the title ri Mide in CS [600].2 but not in AT kl 107.3, CS [625].4, CS [634].2 
but not in AT kl 138.5, and CS [636].1 but not AT kl 140.1, and kings of Connaught are given a 
title in CS [561].1 (not in AT k1 68.1), CS [622].5 (AT kl 127.12), CS [659].1 (AT kl 163.1), and 
CS [692].3 (AT kl 196.4). There are extra obituary items for kings of Connaught in CS [592].2, 
[664].3, and [711].3. 

67 CS [622].5, AT kl 127.12, describe Colman mac Cobthaig as athair Guaire (‘father of Guaire’), 
which indicates an interest in Guaire in the common source of AT and CS, but only CS [659].1 
describes Guaire as ‘king of Connaught’. CS [664].3 has Muircertach Nar, ri Connacht, .i. mac 
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It is likely that the reason for this interest in kings of Mide and Connaught is that 
CS continued to be kept by the community of Clonmacnoise into the late medi- 
eval period. Since the main patrons of the establishment throughout its history 
had been the kings of Connaught and the Clann Cholmain dynasty of Mide, the 
community would have been especially interested in these kingdoms. 

In AT, as we have seen, the process of providing obituary and succession 
items for kings of Ireland was extended to the four main provinces, involving the 
addition of many more items after the common source of AT and CS (ca 1110) 
but before the manuscript of AT was written ca 13501370. A few of the unique 
items contain reign-lengths which indicate that king-lists provided the sources 
for these items.® Some of these reign-lengths are very different from the annal- 
intervals of the kings in question, making it unlikely that they were calculated 
from the annals themselves. Of the kings of Munster, Cairpre mac Crimthainn 
is stated to have died in his seventeenth year (AT kl 86.3: ando .xuii.), and this 
is followed by cui sucesit Feargus Scandal qui rex ann .uii.. Both of these reign- 
lengths disagree with the annal-interval of the Clonmacnoise-group archetype 
(36 or 37 for Cairpre and 5 or 6 for Fergus) and in the manuscript of AT (35 or 
36 for Cairpre, 5 or 6 for Fergus), although scribal error could potentially account 
for the differences. However, the reign-lengths are closer in form to those of the 
king-lists in MS Laud Misc. 610 and the ‘Book of Leinster’. These lists have 
xxii for Cairpre and xii for Fergus, which would both be identical to the figures 
in the Clonmacnoise group, if in each case an x was replaced with w. 

There are no reign-lengths included with the extra Clonmacnoise-group items 
for kings of the Ulaid and Laigin, but there is one reign-length given to a king of 
Connaught: x/u years to Eogan Bél (AT kl 14.4). When this is compared to this 
king’s annal-intervals (41 or 42 in the ancestor of the Clonmacnoise group and 37 
in AT) it is possible that the reign-length agreed with the annal-interval, if uw was 
an error for ii, producing a reign-length of forty-two years. This contrasts with 
the king-lists, which all give Edogan thirty-seven years (xxxuii), a figure which 
is numerically quite close to forty-two, but scribally very different.” While the 
evidence of these reign-lengths is not conclusive, the addition of a duplicate reign 
for King Duach Tenga Uma, with a succession at AT kl 57.1 and an obit at AT 
kl 63.1, where the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ had his obit in AT kl 13.1, CS [497].1, 
AU [502], supports the theory that Connaught items were based on king-lists, 


Guaire, moritur, and CS [692].3 adds mac Guaire to the obit of Fergal mac Artgaile (AU [696].3, 
AT kl 196.4). 

68 Charles-Edwards, Early Christian Ireland, 628, has noted that AT kl 196.8 has Muiredhach Muil- 
lethan .r. Conacht an, the last word of which he cites as evidence that this item is taken from a 
king-list. This last word appears in many of the other succession-items only found in AT: it occurs 
in AT kl 165.6, kl 174.2 (over the n in ano), kl 178.2, kl 180.6, kl 182.2, kl 190.7, kl 196.3, for 
kings of Ulaid, Munster, Laigin, and Connaught. The expanded version in AT kl 174.2 may be a 
mistake, since there is no obit for the king in the following year. This makes it possible that ann, 
‘then’, was intended, to indicate that it was a succession item; therefore they may not provide 
evidence that they were derived from a king-list. 

69 The king-lists of Munster studied were found in MS Laud Misc. 610 (ed. Meyer, ‘The Laud 
synchronisms’, 478—9, 482), and the ‘Book of Leinster’ (ed. O’Brien, CGH, 360). 

70 The king-lists of Connaught analysed were in MS Laud Misc. 610 (ed. Meyer, ‘The Laud synchro- 
nisms’, 482-3), the ‘Book of Leinster’ (edd. Best et al., LL 1, 191), and the ‘Book of Ballymote’ 
(Atkinson, The Book of Ballymote, 57-8). 
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since this king is given two reigns in regnal lists in the ‘Book of Leinster’ and 
the ‘Book of Ballymote’.”! 

On balance the evidence of the reign-lengths for kings of Ireland, Munster, 
and Connaught would seem to indicate that king-lists which were remotely 
related to surviving versions were used for the extra items. This conclusion is 
supported by the annal-intervals of the extra AT items for provincial kingships. 
Despite the earlier Clonmacnoise-group additions (found in AT and CS), the 
coverage of those kingships in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ was still very patchy, 
especially before the seventh century, offering the Clonmacnoise-group interpo- 
lator of these items scope to reflect his sources. Before 700, where the interpo- 
lator had a degree of choice in the placement for a king of obit or succession 
items, or both, the correspondence between annal-intervals and king-lists varies 
(see table 17 below). 


Table 17. Correspondence between the Clonmacnoise-group annal-intervals 
and king-list reign-lengths 


Could correspond with Clonmacnoise-group ancestor (AT MS.):! 
(i11) no correspondence/ 


Kingship _(i) completely? (ii) with scribal error? multiple scribal errors* 
Munster 1 (1) 3 (3) 5 (5) 
Connaught 3 (3) 1() 14} 
Ulaid 3 (2) 1 (2) 0 (0) 
Laigin 3 (2) 2 (2) 0(1) 


1 The correspondence with the manuscript in AT is given in brackets. If the annal-intervals of the 

‘Chronicle of Ireland’ were compared with the king-lists, the results would be the same, except 

there would be one more displaying no correspondence and one less which was attributable to 

scribal error for kings of Munster. 

2 This means that one of the reign-lengths in the king-lists for this king is in the range of potential 

years for the annal-interval in the ancestor of the Clonmacnoise group. 

3 The scribal errors included in this category include the loss or addition of minims, u or x, and u 
instead of x. 

4 This category consists of numbers which are completely different, or numbers which could 
only correspond by arguing for multiple scribal errors. Included in this category are the reign- 
lengths of Cairpre mac Crimthann and Fergus Scandal, kings of Munster, which I have discussed 
above, since I have not included the Clonmacnoise-group reign-lengths, which perhaps provide 
a possible scribal link between the reign-lengths in the king-lists and the annal-intervals in the 
Clonmacnoise group. 





The evidence indicates that using a very basic comparison with the king-lists, 
it is likely that there is a relationship with the king-lists of Connaught, Ulaid 
and Laigin, but that the differences from our surviving Munster king-lists are 
substantial. Also, the manuscript of AT is slightly less in correspondence with 
the king-lists than the Clonmacnoise-group ancestor, which increases the likeli- 
hood that the items were included before losses and additions of kalends in AT. 


71 Also, the additional reign for Duach Tenga Uma in the Clonmacnoise group would have had an 
annal-interval of seven or eight years in the ancestor of the Clonmacnoise group (and between 
six and nine in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’), which would correspond to the seven years accorded 
him in the ‘Book of Ballymote’. (The ‘Book of Leinster’ does not give Duach Tenga Uma a 
reign-length.) 
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The main purpose of the additional items in AT seems to have been, as Dumville 
has noted, to supplement earlier items, clarifying who was king at a particular 
time by adding succession and obituary items where gaps were perceived in the 
pre-existing record, for instance the lack of kings of Laigin in the sixth century 
and Ulaid in the late fifth and mid sixth century.” The retention of items may 
partly explain why the annal-intervals of the annals often did not correspond to 
the king-lists’ reign-lengths. In AT the extra items for the kingships of Ulaid, 
Connaught, and Munster begin to be recorded from the late fifth century or 
early sixth century onwards.” Extra items for kings of Laigin are found from the 
early sixth century onwards, but there were already kings of Laigin present in the 
earlier period: before the first AT addition at AT kl 34.4 there are obits for Bresal 
king of Laigin in AU [435].1 (and AU [436].1, CS [436]), Cremthann mac Endai 
Chennselaig in AU [483].1 (CS [484]), and Ilann mac Dunlainge, mentioned in 
AU [527].2, is given the title ri Laigen in both AT kl 34.2 and CS [524].1. No 
extra obits for kings of Laigin occur before AT kl 34.4, CS [524].1, since Froech 
mac Findchada, who is described as ri Laigen on his death in battle in AU [495], 
is only called ri Laigen Desgabuir in AT kl 8.1 and ri Ua Cinnsealaigh in CS 
[484].2 in the corresponding item. It is possible that there were extra items in 
AT for the kingship of Laigin in the lost section before the start of the fragment 
beginning in the annal equivalent to AU [489], perhaps back to the arrival of 
Patrick, since many of the surviving medieval Irish provincial and national king- 
lists begin at this point.” Before this, in the pre-Palladian section, kings of Tara 
and Emain Macha in Ulster are found, as well as some statements of the division 


72 Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 112. 

73 There is uncertainty over whether either the extra items for kings of Dal Riata or the extra Alba 
material was part of this phase, although if the item for Domangart mac Nisse were part of this 
phase, then his duplicate obit in CS [464] might reflect an attempt to include kings of Dal Riata 
back to the time of Patrick. For evidence that in the ninth century Fergus mor mac Ercae was 
considered in Patrician sources to have met St Patrick, see Dumville, ‘Ireland and North Britain’, 
189-90. 

74 The king-lists in the ‘Book of Leinster’, for Laigin (edd. Best ef al., LL 1, 181-4), Connaught 
(ibid., 191-2), and Munster (ed. O’Brien, CGH 360) begin with the king reigning on Patrick’s 
arrival, and that for the Ulaid (edd. Best et al., LL I, 192-3) begins later in the fifth century 
with the 24-year reign of Muiredach Muinderg (0b. AT kl 2.4). The list of kings of Ireland in AI 
§§344—86 and Gilla Coemain’s Atta sund forba fessa (edd. Best and O’Brien, LL III, 491—S) also 
start with Léegaire mac Neill, while Rawlinson B.502 divides its list (ed. O’Brien, CGH 123-5) 
at the same place between unbeliever kings and those after the faith, as does the list in the ‘Book 
of Leinster’ (edd. Best et al., LL I, 94-9), which is a continuation of Lebor Gabdla Erenn. The 
Laud synchronisms do have kings of Ireland before Patrick, but the page arrangement is altered 
so that kings of Ireland are parallel with kings of Cashel and bishops of Armagh to include Patrick 
and his successors (ed. Meyer, “The Laud synchronisms’, 476-9). The other king-lists in this text, 
of Munster, Connaught and Ulaid, begin in the same places as in the ‘Book of Leinster’. For 
the Laigin, the poem Ciiced Lagen na lecht rig by Gilla na Naem tia Duind (0b. 1160) in the 
‘Book of Ballymote’ (Atkinson, The Book of Ballymote, 55 col. b8—57 col. 834) and the ‘Book of 
Leinster’ (edd. Best et al., LL 1, 135-44), and the poem Cdic rig trichat triallsat roe, 6 chraitim 
cen immargoe (ed. O’Brien, ‘A Middle-Irish poem’, 35-51) start their list of kings with Patrick 
(see Bhreathnach, ‘Kings, the kingship of Leinster’, 299, 301, 303-12). For Connaught the lists 
in the ‘Book of Ballymote’ (Atkinson, The Book of Ballymote, 57-8) and a poem in Rawlinson 
MS B.502 (ed. Liddell, ‘A poem’) start with Amalgaid mac Fiachrach, the king contemporary 
with Patrick’s arrival, and for the Ulaid the poem Clann Ollaman Uaisle Emna (ed. Byrne, ‘Clann 
Ollaman’ , 54-94) starts with Muiredach Muinderg. These examples indicate that by the twelfth 
century at least king-lists of Ireland and provinces often began around the time of Patrick’s 
arrival. There are, however, other lists of kings that did begin earlier. 
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of Ireland between Leth Cuinn and Leth Moga and on a provincial basis, but the 
succession to other Irish kingships is not given.”> This would seem to support 
the theory that either AT’s list sources began at the time of Patrick (or soon 
after in the case of the Ulaid), or that the interpolator of these items intention- 
ally did not include kings of Laigin, Munster or Connaught before Patrick, with 
the consequence that the division of Irish history between pagan and Christian 
Ireland was stressed. The medieval political structure envisaged in AT was prob- 
ably of a kingship of Ireland (perhaps held by Ui Neill) with provincial kingships 
of Munster, Laigin, Connaught and (to a lesser extent) Ulaid subordinate to this 
kingship. This was already being stressed in the common source of AT and CS, 
but it was given further emphasis in AT. 


Kingships in northern Britain 


A significant element of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ was its record of events in 
northern Britain, concerning the Gaels of Dal Riata (the area west of the High- 
lands, covering roughly modern Argyll and the Inner Hebrides), the Picts, as 
well as to a lesser extent the Britons of Dumbarton and the Anglo-Saxons of 
Northumbria. These items were derived from the ‘Iona Chronicle’ up to about 
740, although the community on Iona and other sources, perhaps Pictish, still 
probably provided information for Irish chroniclers later in the eighth century.” 
This record included items on kings of Dal Riata back to the early sixth century, 
and Pictish kings to the late sixth century (albeit often without titles), as well 
as many items on minor kindreds.”” This meant that there was little need for 
Clonmacnoise-group chroniclers to add items on these groups, so much of the 
material found in AT and CS but not AU is extra information, such as titles and 
reign-lengths, added to pre-existing items. Also, many of the more obscure items 
about events in northern Britain are not present in AT or CS, probably due to 
omission.”® Some extra items found in the Clonmacnoise group are likely to be 
derived from the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, and lost during the transmission of AU,” 
but other extra material in AT and CS is anachronistic and conflicts with the text 
shared with AU; therefore, it is likely to have been added after 911. This extra 
material itself does not provide a consistent scheme, which makes it probable that 
it was added in a number of different phases. 

One type of material unique to AT and CS consists of the titles ri Alban and 
once ri Dalriada added to pre-existing Dal Riata items.*° The use of ri Alban 


75 Kelleher, ‘The Tain’, 108-15, 119-20. 

76 Evans, ‘Irish chronicles’; Broun, ‘Dunkeld’, has argued that items about Alba in the ‘Chronicle 
of Ireland’ in the second half of the ninth century were sent from Dunkeld to Ireland. 

77 Bannerman, Studies, 9-25; Fraser, ‘The Iona Chronicle’. 

78 See below, 201-3. 

79 See Evans, ‘Irish chronicles’. 

80 The kings given the title ri A/ban in the Clonmacnoise group are Domangart mac Nisse (AT kl 
19.2), Comgall mac Domangairt (AT kl 46.2), and Gabran mac Domangairt (AT kl 67.2, CS 
[560].2). In AU the words mc. Domangairt righ Alban are found added interlinearly in the H? 
hand, possibly using a Clonmacnoise-group text, to the obituary notice of Aedan mac Gabrain 
in AU [606].2, although neither the title, nor mac Domangairt are found in AT, CS or AI. The 
Clonmacnoise group also uniquely describe Conall mac Comgaill as ri Dalriada (CS [574]; AT 
kl 82.1) where AU [574].2 has no title. 
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for kings of Dal Riata is anachronistic; before the late ninth century the Gaelic 
word Alba was used to denote the whole of Britain, and perhaps also the Picts, 
but not Dal Riata.*! From the late ninth century onwards the term was regularly 
employed for the Gaelic kingship of what had previously been Pictish territory, 
which probably did not include Dal Riata for a considerable period, judging by 
the existence of the word Albanach, ‘inhabitant of Alba’, in Argyll place-names, 
which are likely to have been coined in a period when such people from Alba 
were viewed as outsiders.®* However, from the end of the tenth century onwards 
the kings of Alba are depicted in sources as the descendants of the kings of Dal 
Riata, rather than the Picts.® It is this view that is expressed in the use of the title 
ri Alban in the Clonmacnoise group for sixth-century kings of Dal Riata. This is 
also reflected in additions to an obscure item on the flight before filius Maelchon: 


AU [558].2: .. . 7 fuga ante filium Maelchon . . . (‘The flight before filius Mael- 
chon’). 

AU [560].2: Immirge re mc. Maelchon (‘The migration before filius Maelchon’). 

AT kl 67.3: Teichedh do Albanchaib ria mBruidhi mac Maelchon, ri Cruithnech 
(‘The flight of the A/bannaig before Bridei filius Maelchon, king of the Picts’). 

CS [560].3: Teithedh d’Albancoibh ria mBruighe mac Maelicon, ri Cruithnech. 


In the Clonmacnoise group filius Maelchon, probably the Pictish king Bridei 
filius Maelchon, is given a title with the Gaelic word for the Picts, Cruithin, 
which indicates that the Albannaig in the other addition were considered to be 
the Gaels of Dal Riata, and are unlikely to have included the Picts. The title ri 
Cruithnech is found in other items on Pictish kings where AU has rex Pictorum 
or lacks a title.84 This item might, therefore, indicate that this title and the addi- 
tion of ri Alban were part of the same phase that involved the addition of titles 
for many Irish kingships, but it is difficult to be certain in this matter. 

There is also one duplicate obit item in AT kl 259.7 for the Pictish king Unuist 
filius Uurguist (called Aengus) which describes him as ri Alban.®° This item is 
two annals before the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ item for the same king at AU 761.4, 
AT kl 261.4 where he is called rex Pictorum. The item is found in the middle of 


81 For a discussion of the use of the term Alba, see Dumville, ‘Ireland and Britain in Tain Bo 
Fraich’, 175-87, and for the argument that A/ba may also have been a Gaelic equivalent of a 
Pictish term for their territory, see Broun, ‘Alba’, 234-75. 

82 Watson, History, 12-13; Broun, ‘The origin’, 46—7. The situation in Dal Riata in the late ninth to 
eleventh centuries is very obscure, due to a lack of sources. The name of much of the territory 
became Airer Gaidel (modern Argyll), ‘the coast of the Gaels’ (Watson, History, 120-1), but in 
the 980s the Irish chronicles (AU 986.2; AU 989.2, AT 989.3, CS 989.2) still used the term Dal 
Riata, which is also found in Scottish sources after 900 (Anderson, Kings, 199-201). 

83 For the transition to the kingship of Alba and the depiction of kings of Alba as descendants of 
Cenél nGabrain kings of Dal Riata, see ibid., 196-201; Herbert, ‘Ri Eirenn, Ri Alban’; Broun, 
‘Alba’, 234-75, especially 236-42, for references to other discussions of the subject; Dumville, 
‘Ireland and North Britain’, 197-211, Bannerman, Studies, 41-7, for the Miniugud Senchasa Fer 
nAlban, 118-19, for a discussion of Alba in this text, and 65—6, for Genelaig Albanensium. 

84 Ri Cruithnech is found in AT kl 157.4 (CS [653].4) where AU [657].4 has rex Pictorum, and in 
AT kl 67.3 (CS [560].3), AT kl 155.4 (CS [651].4), AT kl 163.3 (CS [659].3) where AU has no 
title. Except for the last case, the identification could have come from later obituary notices with 
titles. It is unclear what was their perceived relationship in the Clonmacnoise group with the Irish 
Cruithin (Dal nAraidi). See above, 53, for the use of Piccardach for the Picts in AT. 

85 There is a similar duplicate for Alpin king of the Picts in ARC §*203, which also has the title 
ri Alban and is two annals later than the item from the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’. This is, therefore, 
likely to have come from the same source. 
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three items at the end of the annal in AT which are not present in AU, and so is 
likely to be a Clonmacnoise-group addition, perhaps from the same source that 
provided the title ri Alban for kings of Dal Riata. If so, then this could have been 
some form of amalgamated king-list produced after the Picts had conquered Dal 
Riata in the 730s, which included gaelicised kings of the Picts for the mid-eighth 
century and probably later.*° The interpolator of the item in the Irish chronicle 
may then not have realised that Aengus was the same person as the king of the 
Picts recorded two annals later if in his mind the Picts were the Cruithin and Dal 
Riata were Albannaig. 

These alterations are unlikely to have been made at the same time as the 
inclusion of the title ri Dalriada for King Conall mac Comgaill in AT kl 82.1, 
CS [574], which represents a continuation from the earlier period. This title is 
found in items from the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, so it could have been lost from 
AU. However, it is also found in a unique item at AT kl 233.5 for Edchaid son of 
Eochaid, whose succession is at AT kl 226.9. Both of these could have been Clon- 
mcnoise-group additions from a king-list.87 Moreover, Dal Riata is mentioned in 
another item which is not found in AU: 


CS [499].2 (AT kl 14.3): Fergus mor mac Earca cum gente Dail Riada partem 
Britaniae tenuit et ibi mortuus est. 


The use of Dal Riata and the circumlocution pars Britaniae rather than Alba 
here makes it likely that this was not included at the same time as the Alba-based 
terminology. The content of the item, being concerned with the settlement of Dal 
Riata, is very unusual for the Irish chronicles, so it probably came from another 
source, perhaps a king-list of Dal Riata. None of the surviving versions of the 
Dal Riata king-list contain this statement, but some do state the territory that 
he ruled or took, indicating that he was considered to have taken Dal Riata.*° 
Moreover, the annal-interval from this entry to the second obit of Domangart 
is five, the same as in the Dal Riata king-lists.°° The use of Fergus, rather than 
Mac Nisse, could also indicate a different source than that used for both the 
‘Chronicle of Ireland’ obit at AT kl 19.2, AU [507].1, and that found in CS [464] 


86 Ina similar case, Dauvit Broun (‘Pictish kings 761-839’, 76-83) has argued that Pictish kings of 
the late eighth and early ninth centuries were inserted into the Dal Riata king-list. The appearance 
of the same title in ARC §*203 makes it likely that a king-list was the source. An alternative 
view, that the title was contemporary and ri A/ban meant ‘king of Britain’, could be indicated by 
a stanza in which an Oengus ‘took Alba’ (trans. Clancy, The Triumph Tree, 144) if this Oengus 
is the same person as Unuist. For the possibility that Unuist claimed an imperium over northern 
Britain and Britain jointly with Athelbald, king of Mercia, see Charles-Edwards, ‘ “The Continu- 
ation of Bede”’, 137-45. 

87 Evans, ‘Irish chronicles’. 

88 ‘Fergus mér mac Erc with the people of Dal Riata took part of Britain and died there’. 

89 The Dal Riata king-list X group has (MS I; the others are very similar) Fergus filius Erc primus 
Scottus regnauit tribus annis ultra Drumalban usque Stuagmuner et usque Inscegal, while manu- 
script E has Fergus filius Erie ipse fuit primus de semine Chonare suscepit regnum Alban, id est a 
monte Drumalban usque ad mare Hibernie et ad Inchegal. Iste regnauit iij. annis (ed. Anderson, 
Kings, 253, 281). As they stand the king-list and Irish chronicle versions share no textual connec- 
tion. 

90 The obituary item for Domangart mac Nisse at AT k1 19.2 is not found in the same annal as the 
record of the same event in AU [507].1, so it is possible that the item was moved in the Clonmac- 
noise group to agree with the reign-length. 
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for Domangart mac Nisse.?! However, the appearance of both Mac Nisse and 
Mac Ercae in Miniugud Senchasa Fer nAlban indicates that it would be unwise to 
place too much weight on this evidence.” The position of this item in the Clon- 
macnoise group, in an annal only otherwise containing items unique to AT and 
CS, combined with the other evidence points to this item being included from a 
king-list in the Clonmacnoise-group text after 911.°° 

Another group of material unique to the Clonmacnoise-group texts consists 
of reign-lengths given to kings of Dal Riata in the late sixth and seventh century. 
Since there were already reign-lengths shared with AU for some kings of Dal 
Riata up to the time of Domnall Brecc (ob. AU [642].1, CS [640].1, AT kl 144.2), 
these could potentially have come from the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’. The three 
kings to have unique Clonmacnoise group reign-lengths are Aedan mac Gabrain, 
Eochaid Buide and Connad Cerr. Aedan (see table 18) has thirty-eight years in 
AT and thirty-six in CS, but the annal-interval from the time of the addition of 
the Imperial items onwards was either thirty-one or thirty-two. As this discrep- 
ancy cannot be explained by scribal changes in the reign-lengths, it is likely that 
it came from a king-list. Indeed, the Dal Riata king-list’s xxxiiii may have been 
rendered xxxuii, from which AT’s xxxuiii and CS’s xxxui were produced. Unless 
the original chronology of the Aedan’s reign had more years, or the xxxiiii of the 
king-lists was taken from an annal reign-length with extra minims, this reign- 
length is likely to be a late addition.°4 Edchaid Buide’s death in his twentieth year, 
according to his reign-length, also does not agree with his annal-interval, which 
perhaps was always twenty-three; however his reign-length also disagrees with 
the king-lists: Duan Albanach probably had seventeen and the Dal Riata king-list 
had sixteen. It is possible that the king-lists and the Clonmacnoise-group source 
both share a source which originally had xxiii, after which the Dal Riata king- 
lists lost an x and changed iii to ui, while the Clonmacnoise-group texts lost iii. 
Connad Cerr’s reign-length appears in a unique Clonmacnoise-group entry (AT 
kl 134.1, CS [630].3), one year after his death in the shared item (AT k1 133.1, 


91 The early item for Domangart is difficult to relate to any of the other Clonmacnoise-group addi- 
tions. It appears in the R manuscript of AU, probably copied from the H manuscript, although 
the latter item, AU [466].2, is illegible (Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, The Annals of Ulster, 48), so 
it could be in the main H hand or a later addition. If the item’s position is not a mistake, since 
Domangart’s reign usually follows that of his brother, Fergus mdr, it could be an attempt to have 
a king of Dal Riata active during Patrick’s time in Ireland. For discussions of Domanagart, Mac 
Nisse and Mac Ercae, see Bannerman, Studies, 120-1; Dumville, ‘Ireland and North Britain’, 
188-93, for the suggestion that Mac Nisse could have been present in the Irish chronicles in the 
seventh century; and Fraser, ‘Dux Reuda’, 1-9. Anderson (Kings, 137) argued that Mac Nisse 
was an epithet, perhaps of a divinity, although she also proposed that confusion with a Mac Nisse 
bishop of Condairi (AU [507].2), who immediately follows Domangart’s obit (AU [507].1), could 
have been involved. It is possible that the variation could have been started through an error based 
on the chronicles, if the position of AU’s item was the original one. 

92 See Dumville, ‘Ireland and North Britain’, 201-3, §$3—4, 6, 18, 20, 49. 

93 Anderson (Kings, 106) suggested that it may have come from a settlement story. The Fergus item 
is preceded by one (AT kl 14.1) from Bede’s CM 507 (ed. Jones, DTR, 520) (see below, 213-18) 
and a battle item between the Laigin and Ui Néill (AT kl 14.2, CS [499].1). It is followed by the 
succession item (AT kl 14.4) of Edgan Bel, king of Connaught, which was added at a later stage 
to AT. 

94 An alternative possibility is that the king-list had based its figure on a very early version of the 
annals (which may also have contained the reign-length but subsequently it was omitted), so the 
Clonmacnoise-group figure could be both an addition and reflect the early chronology of the Irish 
chronicles. 
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Table 18. Reign-lengths and annal-intervals for kings of Dal Riata, CS 
[431-646], AT kl 1-150! 





AT/CS Col Imp. 














King DR list Duan AUr-l. ATr-l. CS r-l. int. int. int. 
Fergus m. Ercae iii 27 33 32? 31? 
Domangart m. u 5 xxxue = - Pt 4/5 4/5 
Nisse 

Comgall m. XXxllli 24 XXx°u® —- XXx° - 31 31/32 29/30 
Domangairt 

Gabran m. Xxil 2 22 21-23 22/23 
Domangairt 

Conall m. xiii 15 a’ xu xili° xui° 15 14-16 14-16 
Comgaill 

Aedan m. XXxilli 24 - XXxuilli xxxui 31 31/32 31/32 
Gabrain 

Eoéchaid Buide xul 17?) = - XX° 23 23 23 
Connad Cerr liimens 4 - primo i° 0/1 0 0 
Ferchar xul 16 

Domnall Brecc —xiili 14 xu xu° xii° 11 12 12 





1 ‘Imp.’ means the stage when the imperial and papal items were added (725x911). The patronymics 


of the kings have also been abbreviated to save space. For Comgall the Dal Riata king-list arche- 
type p probably had xxxiiii (see Liber Extravagans, edd. Broun and Scott, ‘Liber Extravagans’, 
111-12) rather than Anderson’s xxxii (Kings, 253). The Duan has dech mbliadhna fo sheacht for 
Eodchaid Buide, which Jackson translated as “seven times ten years’, which could have derived 
from seventeen (ed. Jackson, ‘The poem “A Eolcha Alban Uile”’, 160-2). The uncertainties in 
many of the annal-intervals are because years may have been lost or added at an earlier time, or 
in another reign. For Marjorie Anderson’s comparison of the Irish chronicles and the Dal Riata 
king-list, see Anderson, Kings, 105-11. 


CS [629].1, AU [629].1), indicating that it is an addition. His obituary notice 
states that he died in his first year, which could work for the other item as well, 
but it is to be suspected that ‘in the first year’ in practice meant a one year annal- 
interval; which would explain why the unique notice was included. 

Similar reign-lengths for kings of Dal Riata are found in items demonstrably 
from the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, since they occur in both AU and the Clonmac- 
noise group. However, the reign-lengths for Comgall mac Domangairt, Conall 
mac Comgaill and Domnall Brecc, found in AU as well as the Clonmacnoise 
group, could all have worked at the time of the imperial and papal additions, if 
minor alterations, such as changing u to ii (Domnall and Comgall) were made. 
The far greater discrepancy with the reign-lengths of Aedan mac Gabrain and 
Eodchaid Buide unique to the Clonmacnoise group probably indicates that these 
were not all from the same source; rather the material unique to the Clon- 
macnoise group was added later from a king-list. The five-year annal-interval 
between the Fergus mor entry and the death of Domangart in AT and CS, which 
agrees with the Dal Riata king-list evidence, also could indicate that the Fergus 
mor item came from this king-list. None of the items given reign-lengths also 
contain the title 77 Alban; therefore, it is likely that the king-list was of kings 
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of Dal Riata rather than Alba.?> Overall, while there is still the possibility that 
this item came from the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ and was lost from AU, it is more 
likely that these were additions made after 911 from a Dal Riata king-list.*° It is 
uncertain, however, whether this stage was before or after the inclusion of Alba- 
based terminology, and how these stages relate to the changes in the rest of the 
Clonmacnoise-group text. 


The revision of European and Mediterranean history in the Clonmacnoise- 
group texts 


Focussing solely on the changes to the depiction of Gaelic kingship, however, 
misses an important aspect of the Clonmacnoise-group revision of secular mate- 
rial: the alteration of the record of continental, especially imperial, material. This 
was as substantial a change to the chronicle as the redaction of Gaelic secular 
material, altering the emphasis and style of the depiction of history. 

As has been discussed in previous chapters, imperial, papal and other conti- 
nental items were already an important element of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, 
having been included in the section from 431 to 720 in the late eighth or ninth 
century from a range of sources. One of these sources was Bede’s CM, the use 
of which was, apart from a few items, confined to the inclusion of succession 
items for Byzantine emperors from Justin minor (AU [566].3, AT kl 72.1) to 
Theodosius (AU 720.4, AT 720.4). The Clonmacnoise-group redaction in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries involved the inclusion of large extracts from this text 
into the section from the late fifth century to 725.°’ These items are not generally 
found in CS, probably because they were systematically omitted. However, there 
remains the short succession item of Philippicus (at CS [695]) and floruit items 
for popes in the mid-seventh century based on CM, which indicate that the other 
items from CM were present in the common source of AT and CS. 

The amount of text copied from CM was substantial, if variable depending 
on the section of AT. From the start of AT’s fragment beginning in the annal 


95 This is indicated by the use of gens Dal Riata in the item on Fergus mor, but the possibility 
that pars Britanniae was considered to have been Alba, meaning the later kingdom in northern 
Britain, cannot be completely excluded. 

The lack of Dal Riata items with reign-lengths after 642 could reflect an Iona viewpoint, as found 
in the ‘Life of St Columba’, IIL5 (trans. Sharpe, Life of St Columba, 208-9), which perceived 
Domnall Brecc’s opposition to the Ui Néill in 637 to have caused the subjection of Cenél nGabrain 
by strangers. The Clonmacnoise-group chroniclers, as well as the earlier Iona chroniclers, may 
have had access to king-lists that ended with Domnall Brecc, but the general lack of reign-lengths 
for Irish kingships in the Clonmacnoise group after the sixth century makes this uncertain. 

Not including imperial succession items, extracts (sometimes omitting text) from CM (ed. Jones, 
DTR, 520-35) are found in: AT kl 5.1 (CM 506), 14.1 (CM 507), part of 27.3 (CM 508), 32.1 
(CM 510-12), 34.1 (CM 513), 34.7 (CM 514), 35.1 (CM 516), 35.2 (CM 517), 39.1 (CM 520), 
72.2 (CM 522-3), 84.2 (CM 526), 84.3 (CM 527), 91.1 (CM 528-32), 113.1 (CM 536), 113.2 
(CM 537), 119.2 (CM 539-40), 119.3 (CM 541), 162.11 (CM 560-1), 183.2 (CM 569), 186.2 
(CM 573-4), 186.3 (CM 575), 193.1 (CM 577-8), 201.2 (CM 583), 201.3 (CM 585), 201.4 (CM 
586), 204.2 (CM 588), 205.2 (CM 592), 205.3 (CM 593), 205.4 (CM 594). It has been assumed 
by Brian Croke, Count Marcellinus, 240-9, that all these extracts and all the other imperial items 
were part of a single stage, but the fact that the CM extracts and succession items in the late 
seventh and early eighth centuries in the Clonmacnoise group duplicate some found in both AU 
and AT, as well as following an incorrect chronology (see above, 115—16, and below, 216-18), 
indicate that two stages were involved. 
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equivalent to AU [489] to the succession of Heraclonas and his mother Martina 
(AT kl 142.1), virtually all the text in CM is found in AT, but after then there 
is nothing quoted from CM from the reign of Heraclonas to the item (AT kl 
162.11) on the sixth synod of Constantinople in the reign of Constantine son of 
Constans.”* In the final reigns the amount taken from CM increases but not to the 
same extent as the sixth century. This pattern of surviving material, which may 
be the result partly of subsequent copying, was not based on the contents of the 
items, although there is a tendency in the seventh and early eighth centuries for 
events in England and ecclesiastical disputes to be absent from AT.%” 

However, there are a number of minor differences compared to CM in the AT 
additions in the section after 431 which indicate that the version used was not 
exactly the same as in the modern edition. Most significantly, AT, but not CM, has 
extra details identifying people. AT kl 34.7 (from CM 514) has in Monte Casina, 
and AT kl 35.1 (from CM 516) has mirab Persis triumpauit, qui de<lige>nte 
Iustiniano. AT kl 162.11 (from CM 560-1), describing the six major Church 
synods, is another item with extra vocabulary:! Nicaea, the location of the first 
council, is described as urbs Bethinia; after a reference to the Emperor Constan- 
tine there is id est filio Helene; and where CM 561 has Nestorius augustae 
urbis episcopum, AT has Nestorus aguste uel Constantinopolim uel Elie urbis 
episcopus, providing suggestions concerning where Nestorius may have been 
bishop.!” The identification of Constantine as the son of Helen could have been 
derived from CM 411, earlier in Bede’s CM, but the addition mentioning the 
Persians could have come from Isidore’s Chronica Maiora, as could the iden- 
tification of Nestorius as bishop of Constantinople. However, Marc. could have 
been another potential source for this.'°? These extra details either came from a 
common source shared with Bede, or were added later to a text of Bede’s CM. 


98 Presumably the lost section of AT before ca 488 also included many CM items. Such extracts are 
found in ARC (§9, *§92, *§101, *§102, from CM 483-4, 499, 502-3, ed. Jones, DTR, 516-17, 
519), which probably included a Clonmacnoise-group source. See below, 216, for papal floruit 
items. Much of the CM material in the pre-Palladian section of the annals in the Clonmacnoise 
group may have been added at the same time, but confirming this would require a thorough 
study of the development of this section. Some studies of this section are Kelleher, ‘The Tain’; 
MacNeill, ‘The authorship’, 41-62, 92-100, 106-13; van Hamel, ‘Uber die vorpatrizianischen 
irischen annalen’; Maund, ‘Sources of the “World Chronicle” ’; Miller, ‘The chronological struc- 
ture’. Mc Carthy, ‘The status’, 148-52, has argued that Bede’s CM was not the source for these 
extracts. Instead he has proposed that the Irish annalists and Bede independently used a common 
source, derived from a chronicle kept by Rufinus and updated by Sulpicius Severus. From Sulpi- 
cius Severus the chronicle was then used by Columba to create the Irish annals, so Mc Carthy 
would date the inclusion of this material in the Irish annals much earlier than the tenth or elev- 
enth century, which would be the case if they were only included by the Clonmacnoise-group 
redactor. Another study, by Steven Killion (‘Bedan historiography’), of the development of the 
use of Bede’s CM is seriously flawed, since it assumes that material only found in one Irish 
chronicle was a later addition, rather than an omission from other versions. 

99 English items absent from AT are Bede, CM 541, 554, 562, 570, 590 (ed. Jones, DTR, 525, 
520-30, 534), and Mediterranean ecclesiastical politics in CM 543-4, 546, 548, 558, 572, part 
of 578 about the pope and the restoration of Church privileges, 584 (ibid., 525-7, 530-2). 

100 CM 514, 516, 560-1 (ibid., 521, 528). 

101 AT also adds to AT kl 162.11 inporibus [=temporibus] Marsiani, but this is likely to be a 
copying error, since these words also occur a few lines later. 

102 CM 411 (ibid., 509). Isidore, Chronica Maiora 398, 390 (ed. Mommsen, Chronica Minora, 
IL. 475) has Belisarius patricius mirabiliter de Persis triumphauit. Qui deinde a Iustiniano in 
Africam missus Wandalorum gentem deleuit. Nestorius is identified as bishop of Constantinople 
in Isidore, Chronica Maiora 378 (ibid., 472), and Marc. 430.3 (ed. Mommsen, Chronica Minora, 
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Nevertheless, a number of other features do point to Bede’s De Temporum 
Ratione (which included CM) as the source for the text also found in CM. These 
added items include three ecclesiastical items about the British Isles which seem 
to indicate an Anglo-Saxon viewpoint.'°? While two of these would have been of 
interest to Gaels, all three seem to show an Anglo-Saxon perspective that is close 
to Bede’s. The most conclusive piece of evidence that De Temporum Ratione was 
used is that, following the last of these added CM items (CM 592), AT kl 205.3 
has Haec de cursa preteriti saeculi ex Ebreica ueritate prout potuimus ostendere 
curauimus. This is the first sentence of the next section of De Temporum Ratione, 
De Reliquis Sextae Aetatis, describing the future.!°* The question of whether the 
extra details found in AT were in a version by Bede, or whether they were added 
subsequently, still remains. 

At the same time that CM was drawn on substantially, the pre-existing material 
was also revised considerably. Imperial items were moved to the beginning of the 
annal, the emperors Anastasius (AT kl 27.3), Justin I (AT kl 28.1), and Justinian 
(AT kl 35.1) were given succession items chronologically one year later than 
their succession items in AU, and the reign-length of Justin I in AT kl 34.5 was 
altered from that of Marc. to that of CM.!% Also, two items on the deaths of the 
emperors Maurice (AT kl 110.8, CS [604].8) and Phocas (AT kl 118.3) were 
added to the annal before the succession-item from the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’. 
The effect of these changes was to make the imperial items more prominent in 
the chronicle, to provide both succession and obit items for emperors, thus clari- 
fying their reigns, and perhaps to explain some chronological divergences from 
the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’. 

To a lesser extent there were similar changes to the papal sequence from the 
‘Chronicle of Ireland’. This involved rewriting many items and the addition of 
obit and succession items, although this was undertaken in a less systematic way 
than for the imperial items, leaving more of the original ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
text in items after the mid-sixth-century section. The revision involved the inclu- 
sion of four obit entries, followed in the next annal by reign-lengths for the next 


IL. 77). There are probably also other potential sources for this information and the extra details 
whose sources I have not found. 

103 AT kl 91.1 (from CM 529-532, ed. Jones, DTR, 522-3) describes Augustinus’s mission to 
England and the early progress of the mission, AT kl 119.3 (CM 541, ibid., 525) discusses the 
Quartodecimal error of the Gaels, linking it to Pelagianism, while AT kl 201.3 (CM 586, ibid, 
532-3) credits Ecgberht, an Anglo-Saxon, with changing the Easter reckoning of many Gaelic 
areas. 

104 CM 592, 594 (ibid., 535). 

105 The reign-length for Anastasius in the item (AT kl 27.3) from CM 505 (ibid., 520) was twenty- 
eight years, whereas the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ item (surviving in AU [518]) had twenty-seven 
years, two months and twenty-nine days, as is found in Marc. 517—18.2 (trans. Croke, ed. 
Mommsen, The Chronicle, 40). It may not be a coincidence that the reign-lengths in CM for 
Anastasius and Justin I are closer to the annal-intervals of the common source of the Clonmac- 
noise group than Marc. Anastasius had gained an extra year in his annal-interval (between AU 
[499] and [512], AT kl 12 and kl 24) perhaps by the end of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, certainly 
by the time of the ancestor of AT and CS, which produced a reign-length of twenty-eight years, 
the same number as in the information added from CM. Similarly, AT lacks two years of Justin’s 
reign-length, but by using Bede’s eight rather than Marcellinus’s nine-year interval (with Justin 
dying in his ninth year and second month) this became a lack of only one year. It is possible, 
therefore, that the annal-intervals were intentionally altered to agree more with Bede’s reign- 
lengths. 
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pope derived from the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ which was often shortened, partly 
by changing the title to papa.'°° For example: 


AT kl 33.2 (CS [523].2): Johanneis papa quieuit. 
AT kl 34.8: Felius papa .r. anno .iiii. mensibus .u. diebus .xuii. 


In some cases the obit and succession items are combined, with the two parts 
of the entry in these cases being linked by cui successit, as can be seen in AT kl 
6.2: Felix papa quieuit cui successit Gallaissius papa anno .iii.'°’ It is not totally 
clear why some items had the succession and obit combined and others had them 
separated into different annals. Perhaps some were combined because this made 
it more difficult to attribute years to various popes; this ambiguity could some- 
times hide errors in annal-intervals.!°’ However, some that are not combined also 
had incorrect annal-intervals, so this theory cannot be proven. 

There are also three additional papal entries in the seventh century on the 
floruit of popes Theodore I, Martin I and Vitalian, all similar in form to CS 
[644].4 (Hoc tempore Teodorus papa floruit).'° It is unlikely to be a coincidence 
that the floruit items occur in a lengthy section of AT, from AT kl 120 to 161, 
when there are no new extracts from CM. The source of these papal entries was 
Bede’s CM, since they are mentioned in CM 544, 548, 549 and 551, but they 
were not copied verbatim from that text.'!° There are other references to popes 
in CM after the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ papal sequence ended ca 610, but apart 
from one instance, all these other popes appear in AT in extracts from CM."!! 
It is probable, therefore, that these floruit entries were added to include all the 
popes in CM, even when extracts from CM were not being interpolated. This, as 
well as the obit and succession items, demonstrates a considerable interest in the 
papacy. The use of the title papa in all these groups of items makes it likely that 
they were all part of the same phase, or at least were all present when papa was 
included, which took place before the end of the common source of AT and CS, 
since it is found in both chronicles. 

Another major change to the depiction of Continental events was the addition 
of a new erroneous sequence of emperors to the late-seventh- and early-eighth- 
century section. As was argued in chapter 5, it is likely that this was a result 
of assuming that Constantinus f/ superioris Constantini (actually Constantine 
son of Constans) was the same person as the previous emperor Constantinus f- 


106 The obit entries are AT kl 9.4, CS [493] with the succeeding pope at AT kl 10.1, CS [494]; AT 
kl 11.2, CS [495] with the next pope at AT kl 12.1, CS [496]; AT kl 33.2, CS [523] with Felix 
succeeding in AT kl 34.8; AT kl 44 with Agapitus succeeding in AT kl 45.1. 

107 AT kl 6.2, kl 25.2, kl 31.1 (CS [520]), kl 42.3, probably the ancestor of AT kl 62.2, CS [555].2 
(see above, 163). 

108 Jn the case of Pope Hormisdas both his succession (AT kl 25.2) and obituary (AT kI 31.1, CS 
[520]) items are of this combined type. The note, ut Marsillinus monstrat, at the end of his 
succession item, following his reign-length, could have been written to indicate that the annal- 
interval adhered at that point to Marcellinus’s reign-length (which was one year lower than the 
original ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ annal-interval; see above, 134). 

109 AT kl 142.9, CS [638].7; AT kl 148.4, CS [644].4; AT kl 153.6, CS [649].4. 

110 CM 544, 548, 549, 551 (ed. Jones, DTR, 312-13). 

111 Honorius I and Severinus (CM 541) are found in AT kl 119.3, Agatho (CM 558, 560) occurs 
in AT kl 162.11, Sergius I (CM 566, 569, 573) is mentioned in AT kl 183.2, John VI and VII 
(CM 573) in AT kl 186.2, Constantine (CM 578, 581, 584) in AT kl 193.1. There were many 
other popes from 610 to 715 (see LP, trans. Davis, The Book of Pontiffs, 61-92), but only those 
occurring as popes in CM are found in the Clonmacnoise group. 
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Constantini (actually Constans son of Constantine), which led to the omission 
of the second and the addition seventeen years too early of a new sequence of 
emperors, based on Bede’s CM.!” Since all subsequent extracts from CM are 
positioned according to this mistaken sequence, and events in the reigns of both 
Constans and Constantine were known but placed in the one reign in the Irish 
annals, the loss had already occurred either by the time of the copy of CM used 
by the interpolator of the Irish chronicles, or was a mistake during the copying 
of extracts into the Irish annals.! 

Also affected by this error were items on Bede and his works. AT kl 190.2, 
CS [686].2, has an entry stating that Bede wrote his De Natura Rerum and De 
Temporibus in that year, while AT kl 112.10 has an entry on the making of Bede’s 
liber magnus. De Temporibus contains Bede’s Chronica Minora, dated to the fifth 
year of Tiberius (A.D. 703). AT kl 190 is the fifth year of Tiberius’s reign if the 
incorrect extra imperial entries are followed, although this would be A.D. 689; 
therefore it is clear that this entry was included at the same time or after these 
extra imperial items were added. O’Rahilly argued that the second item in AT 
was Bede’s De Temporum Ratione, containing CM.'" This was written in A.D. 
725, dated to the ninth year of Leo’s reign, but in AT it is found in the eighth year 
of Leo’s reign, in what would be A.D. 712. Either these items were also added 
to the version of CM used, or they were included using Bede’s synchronisms to 
imperial years by the Irish chroniclers. 

There are also notes on Isidore’s works at AT kl 124.7 (Scribend in Cuimin, 
‘The writing of the Culmen [Etymologies]’), AT kl 127.6 (Finit Esio[dorus]''> 
enumaire andos in libriss Etimologiarum, ‘Isidore ceased to enumerate the years 
in the books of the Etymologies [here]’), which are not found in CS and would 
both have been at the end of the annal.'!® They could be late additions only made 
to AT, but given the use of Isidore’s Chronica Maiora in events largely taken from 
Bede’s CM, which were included in the common source of AT and CS, it cannot 
be ruled out that they were omitted during the transmission of CS. 

The items on European events constituted a significant revision of the chron- 
icle, but the reasons for their inclusion are not immediately obvious. However, 
once their relationship to the other alterations which were made to the Clonmac- 
noise group in the tenth and eleventh centuries is established, then the purpose 
for their addition becomes more apparent. There is some textual evidence which 
indicates that most of the alterations did take place at a single stage in the devel- 
opment of the Clonmacnoise-group text. 

It is likely, but not certain, that the use of CM was confined to one occa- 
sion. The late-seventh- and early-eighth-century imperial additions in the Clon- 
macnoise group were all put in initial position, but the remaining ‘Chronicle 
of Ireland’ imperial items in the same period are found in the middle or at the 


112 See 115-17, above. MacNeill, ‘The authorship’, 75-6, 78-80. 

113° The only event included in the Clonmacnoise group was the sixth synod of Constantinople in 
AT kl 162.11 from the reign of Constantine son of Constans (Bede, CM 560-1, ed. Jones, DTR, 
528), but the foruit items for popes Martin (AT kl 148.4, CS [644].4) and Vitalian (AT kl 148.4, 
CS [644].4) are found in the reign of Constantine son of Constans, where they are mentioned in 
CM 548, 551, 554, and 555 (ibid., 526-7). 

114 Q’Rahilly, Early Irish History, 411-12. 

115 The manuscript fo. 9va line 38 has esio with a horizontal line over the o. 

116 AT k1 127.6 is not at the end of the annal in AT because a kalend immediately after this item 
has been lost from AT at a late stage. 
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end of an annal, in the same positions as in AU. It can be deduced from this 
that the extra items in the Clonmacnoise group from Bede’s CM (as well as the 
notes on the texts and life of Bede and Isidore) were included at the same time 
as the movement of items to initial position, because if they had already been 
present it would be expected that some of the pre-existing ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
items in the late-seventh and early-eighth-century section would also have been 
moved. They could have been included after other additions from CM, but there 
is no evidence for this and another version with the loss of Constantine son of 
Constans would have had to have been used, so this is unlikely. 

There are some indications that these alterations to the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
were undertaken at the same time as the redaction of the papal and kingship of 
Ireland items. The movement in the Clonmacnoise group of papal items in the 
mid-sixth century (if this was undertaken at the same time) and the succession- 
item for Justin II, as well as the alteration of imperial reign-lengths from those 
of Marc. to those of Bede’s CM, indicate an interest in maintaining a precise 
chronology for both the imperial and papal items.!!’ Also, there is a common 
interest in clarifying and extending the sequence of kingships, which is apparent 
from the inclusion of obit and succession items where previously there had only 
been either a succession or obituary notice. 

Another link is that the papal and Gaelic kingship items show knowledge of 
CM: the papal floruit items because they were based on references in CM, and the 
Gaelic kingship items because the note on the succession of Loegaire mac Néill 
in CS [429] and AI §390 is dated according to the ‘Hebraic Truth’, a calcula- 
tion of the age of the world devised by Bede and used in his De Temporibus and 
De Temporum Ratione, which included his CM."'8 Since this calculation, which 
disagreed with previous thought, was never generally accepted, its appearance in 
the succession-item for Loegaire mac Néill indicates knowledge of one of Bede’s 
chronological works, probably De Temporum Ratione, because that circulated 
more widely than De Temporibus.'!® All these pieces of evidence indicate that 
the revisions to most of the papal, imperial and kingship of Ireland items took 
place in a single phase, but doubt still remains concerning some of the altera- 
tions, particularly the other Clonmacnoise-group additions found in AT and CS 
for Gaelic kingships, which may not have been included at the same time.!”° 


117 See above, 158-61, 164, 215. Gaelic kingship items from the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ do not seem 
to have been altered in the same way. The importance of the imperial items (as indicated by their 
initial position in annals) could perhaps partially explain this. Alternatively, it could be that the 
Irish kingship items from the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ were perceived to be more authoritative than 
the (mainly king-list) sources used to supplement them, whereas Bede’s CM was considered to 
be a more reliable source than the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’. 

118 For the papal floruit items, see above, 216. For Bede’s ‘Hebraic Truth’ calculation, see Jones, 

Saints’ Lives and Chronicles, 25-6; Wallis, Bede, 358-63. References to the ‘Hebraic Truth’ 

occur in Bede’s Chronica Minora, but only as iuxta Hebreos (ed. Jones, Bedae Opera, Pars VI, 

Opera Didascalia, 3, 601—2, 604), and in Bede’s CM §2 (as Hebraica Veritas), §3, §5, §594, 

LXX (ed. Jones, DTR, 463, 535-6). Bede was accused of heresy in 708, because of his creation 

of this chronological scheme (Collins and McClure, Bede, xxix). 

Wallis, Bede, Ixxxvi-xcvii, for the circulation of Bede’s chronological works, and the later use 

of De Temporum Ratione. 

120 It is likely that the movement of papal items in the mid-sixth-century section (see above, 158-61) 
took place after the CM items were included since one of these moved items, the succession item 
for Pope Felix at AT kl 34.8, is found at the end of the annal, immediately preceded by an entry 
from CM on St Benedict (CM 514, ed. Jones, DTR, 521). Also, an item on Dionysius’s cycle 
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Dating the alterations to the Clonmacnoise-group chronicle depends on 
finding correspondences of form and interests between these changes and the 
annals in the tenth and eleventh centuries. Unfortunately, this does not allow a 
date more precise than between 911, when the common source with AU ended, 
and 1064x1092, when a Clonmacnoise-group text was incorporated into what 
became AI. The titles ‘king of Ireland’ and ‘king of Tara’ are used by the Clon- 
macnoise group throughout these two centuries, but in AU, AT, and CS there is 
a period after 1022 when no kings of Ireland are mentioned, ending in the late 
eleventh century. By the end of the eleventh century the title ‘king of Tara’ was 
disassociated from the kingship of Ireland, becoming the title for the kings of 
Mide. This may have begun with an agreement between Mael Sechnaill mac 
Domnaill and Brian Borama, whereby Mael Sechnaill remained ‘king of Tara’ 
and Brian became ‘king of Ireland’, but it was made permanent by the decline 
in power of the Ui Néill, especially the kings of Mide.'?! This is reflected in the 
fact that no kings of Ireland after 1022 are also called ‘king of Tara’ in the Irish 
chronicles. However, rigdomna Erenn is used for the Ui Néill in the mid-eleventh 
century in AU, indicating that the Ui Néill were still regarded as contenders for 
the kingship of Ireland later than 1022.!”? This means that the linkage between 
the kingships of Tara and Ireland, found in the Clonmacnoise group, remained 
much later than 1022, so it would be unsafe to use this evidence to date the 
Clonmacnoise-group changes to before 1022. 

There are, however, some textual considerations which help to narrow down 
the likely date-range. The succession item of Justin II was moved after a kalend 
had been added in the Clonmacnoise group to the reign of the previous emperor, 
Justinian, which means that the movement of Justin II’s item, which was probably 
part of the main redaction of the Clonmacnoise group, took place in the second 
copy of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ at the earliest. The loss of six kalends in the 
reign of Nath [ mac Fiachrach in the early fifth century is discernable in both CS 
and AI.'?3 Similarly, both AI §387 and CS [429] date the succession of Loegaire 
mac Néill to the kingship of Ireland to the 4481st year of the world according to 
the ‘Hebraic Truth’, which is a scribal error for 4381, the correct number for A.D. 
429. Since the synchronism is dependent on the existence of the succession-item 
for Léegaire mac Néill, and the error in Nath [’s reign meant that his reign-length 
disagreed with his annal-interval, these Gaelic kingship items were included at 
least one copy before the common source of AI and CS. Both the items for 
Nath I and Loegaire are very likely to have been part of the sequence of kings 
of Ireland added to the Clonmacnoise group after 911, with the implication that 
the items on the kingship of Ireland were probably added in the mid-eleventh 
century or earlier. 


(similarly moved by the Clonmacnoise group) at AT k1 38.2, is found after an item about Victor 
of Capua added from CM 520 (ibid., 521). However, it is unclear whether the papal items were 
moved immediately after the CM items were included, or at a later stage in AT’s textual history. 

121 The different titles in AU 1014.2 and CS 1014.2 for Brian mac Cennétig and Mael Sechnaill 
mac Domnaill could be evidence for this. 

122 For example Aed mac Flaithbertaig is described as ri Ailigh 7 ridomna Erenn in AU 1033.10, 
a certain Flann mac Maile Sechnaill, probably from Mide (see Jaski, “Additional notes’, 140) 
is described as ridomna Erenn in AU 1042.5 and Concobor Ua Britin is styled ri Telcha Oc 7 
ridamna Erenn. In AT 1026.9 Roen tia Maile Sechnaill is called ri Midhe 7 rigdamna Erenn. 

123 See above, 150-1. 
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However, the synchronism for Loegaire’s succession may help to narrow the 
date-range further, to the early- or mid-eleventh century, since a related calcula- 
tion appears then. CS 1048.8 reads: Hic est annus finis .u. millium secundum 
Ebreicam ueritatem (“This is the year of the end of the fifth millenium according 
to the Hebraic truth’).!** The ‘Hebraic Truth’ is mentioned repeatedly in the pre- 
Patrician sections of both AI and CS (along with calculations of the ‘Seventy 
Interpreters’ and Anno Domini dating), and in the final entry from CM, in AT kl 
205.4.!25 On a number of occasions in AI the formula secundum uero (or autem) 
Ebraicam ueritatem, very similar to CS 1048.8, is used.'”° These dating clauses 
already were quite corrupt by the time of the common source of CS and AI, 
making it likely that they were added at least one copy before then.'?’ 

If, as seems likely, the alterations to items on the kingship of Ireland took 
place at the same time as the changes to the record of wider European history, 
then they were part of a single project. The inclusion of extracts from Bede’s CM 
is paralleled by the addition of extra information and poems for Gaelic events. 
There are many poems found in AT and CS from 431 to 700 for both secular and 
ecclesiastical events.!*8 Some of these are found in AU as marginal additions by 
the primary H hand, so these could potentially have been part of the ‘Chronicle 
of Ireland’, but others were included by the H' or H? hands, so they were late 
additions. Most of the poems occur in both AT and CS, but a few are only found 
in one of these texts. In the case of the poem on the death of Aed Bennain, king 
of Munster, in AT kl 125.3, it is likely that it was omitted intentionally from an 
ancestor of CS, since the poem has the statement that he was from the Edoga- 
nachta (‘don Eoganacht’), which is also found in Aed’s obituary notice in CS 
[619].1, but not in AT’s notice. When the poem was omitted at some stage in 
CS the statement of his origins was probably inserted in the obituary item. It is 
possible that other poems were lost during CS’s transmission, but in AT kl 125.4 
a poem is found with the obit of Fingen mac Aedo, king of Munster, which was 
an item added after the common source of AT and CS.'”? The textual history of 
each poem, therefore, should be studied on an individual basis. 

The majority of the secular poems, though, are found in both AT and CS but 
not in the main hand of AU, attached to items describing battles and obituary 


124 Mac Niocaill’s edition of CS has .ui. milium, probably a scribal error. 

125 See CS, pages 2, 4, CS [429], and AI §205, §216, §223, §229, §237, §244, §249, §280, §305, 
§308, §314, $387. 

126 AT §205, §223, §280, $305, §387. 

127 Mac Airt, The Annals of Inisfallen, xui—xuii. 

128 Poems on secular events in AT and CS from 431 to 766 occur in: CS [460]; CS [482]; CS [487].2 
(AT kl 2.2); CS [497] (AT kl 13.1); CS [505].1 (AT kl 20.1, AU [516] by H'); CS [512].2 (AT 
k1 25.3, AU [516] by H', AU [517].3 by H2); CS [524].2 (AT kl 34.3); CS [530].1 (AT kl 40.2); 
CS [531].1 (AT kl 41.1); CS [543].2 (AT k1 51.2); CS [561].1 (AT kl 68.1); CS [563].2 (AT kl 
70.2, AU [563] by H?); AT kl 74.1; CS [569] (AT kl 77.1); AT kl 81.1 (AU [576].5 by HP); CS 
[585].1 (AT ki 94.1); AT kl 101.1; AT kl 104.1; CS [598].2 (AT kI 105.2); CS [604].1 (AT kl 
110.1, AU [604].1 by H"); CS [604].2 (AT kl 110.2, AU [604].2 by H', AU [604].3 by HP); CS 
[604].3 (AU [604].3); CS [605].2 (AT kl 111.3, AU [605].2 by H®); CS [610].1 (AT kl 116.1); 
CS [612].2 (AT ki 118.2); AT kl 124.7 (AU [618].2 by H); AT kl 125.3; AT kl 125.4 (AU [622].2 
by H); AT kl 127.16 (AU [623].3 by H); CS [624].4 (AT kl 128.2); CS [625].2 (AT kl 129.6); 
CS [625].3 (AT kl 129.6, AU [625].2 by H); AT kl 133.2; AT kl 149.1; AT kl 150.1; CS [648].4 
(AT kl 152.4, AU [651].1 by H); CS [667].2 (AT kl 171.2, AU [671].3 by H); AT kl 195.1 (AU 
[695].1 by H); CS [718].1 (AT kl 222.9); AT kl 238.6. 

129 See above, 197. 
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notices involving violent deaths. The Ui Néill are important protagonists in most 
of these events, although there are a few in which they do not appear, where the 
focus is on provincial kings of Ireland. Events in northern Britain receive poems 
in only two certain instances, and in one of these cases, the death of Conaing 
son of Aedan mac Gabrain, king of Dal Riata, an extra stanza is found in AT and 
CS compared to the H hand of AU, locating his drowning somewhere near Bile 
Tortan, probably near Ardbraccan in Co. Meath in Ireland.!°° The focus, there- 
fore, of these poems is on dynasties providing the kings of Tara and on provincial 
kingships; the groups which also received extra items and titles in the common 
source of AT and CS. 

However, the poems vary in attribution and subject matter, indicating that 
they probably had diverse origins. Most of the poems are unattributed, but some 
are ascribed to Cenn Faelad and others.'3! Some are praise poems or elegies, 
providing little information not found in the main item, while others are detailed, 
or are concerned with an account not hinted at in the prose.'*? In some poems 
details are given which are also found in the prose item in AT and CS, but not 
AU.!3 In such cases it is difficult to discern whether the poem provided the infor- 
mation for the unique prose material or vice versa. A few other poems are mainly 
just lists of obits or battles. In the former case, where the poems includes people 
whose only connection is that they died in that year, the stanzas were obviously 
derived from the annals, but the matter is less certain for the lists of battles, 
since there was a genre of versified battle lists, which could have provided the 
sources.'*4 The origins of these poems clearly require a far more detailed study 


130 Hogan, Onomasticon Goedelicum, 115; O Murchadha, The Annals of Tigernach: Index, 106. In 
the other case, on the death of Mongan mac Fiachna, the first stanza (AT kl 129.6, CS [625].2) 
refers to fle and Cenntire, Islay and Kintyre, but the last two stanzas (AT kl 129.6, CS [625].3, 
also found as a marginal addition to AU [625].2 by H) include him in a list of people buried in 
Cluain Airthir in either Co. Armagh (O Murchadha, The Annals of Tigernach: Index, 120) or Co. 
Managhan (Hogan, Onomasticon Goedelicum, 254). There is also a poem (AT kl 127.16, AU 
[623].2 in the margin by H) on the storming of Rath Guala by Fiachna mac Baetain, which has 
been considered to perhaps have been Bamburgh in Northumbria (Jackson, ‘On the Northern 
British section’, 27—8), but since there is likely to be a reference to it as the fort of Aed Buile, 
the poet is likely to have thought it was located in Ireland. 

131 Poems in AT and CS from 431 to 766 with attributions are: CS [460] (attributed to a poeta), CS 
[482] (Bec mac Dé); CS [497], AT kl 13.1 (Cenn Faelad); CS [512].2, AT kl 25.3 (Cenn Faelad); 
CS [530].1, AT kl 40.2 (Cenn Faelad); CS [531].1, AT kl 41.1 (St Cairnech); CS [561].1, AT kl 
68.1 (St Columba); CS [563].2, AT kl 70.2 (Cenn Faelad); CS [598].2, AT kl 105.2 (one of two 
stanzas attributed to wife of Aed mac Ainmirech); CS [605].2, AT kl 111.3 (last two stanzas 
attributed to the old woman of the Laigin); AT kl 125.4 (attributed to the wife of Fingen mac 
Aedo); CS [622].3, AT kl 127.9 (attributed by AT to Bi Nindine eices); AT kl 127.16 (Fiacha, 
probably Fiachna mac Baetain); CS [624].4, AT kl 128.2 (first stanza attributed to Failbe Flann 
Fidbad, second to the mother of Doir son of Aed Allan); CS [625].2, AT kl 129.6 (Becc Bairche); 
CS [648].4, AT kl 152.4 (Maelodran); AT kl 195.1 (stanzas one and three attributed to Moling 
Luachra, two to Adomnan); CS [718].1, AT kl 222.9 (three to Cu Bretan mac Congusa, three to 
Nuada H. Lomtuili); AT kl 238.6 (the first stanza at least is attributed to Samthrand). 

132 For instance, much of the poetry attached to the obituary notice of Muirchertach mac Ercae (CS 
(531].1, AT kl 41.1) is concerned with Sin, who the poem claims killed Muirchertach, but this 
is not found in the prose item. 

133 For example, the name of the slayer of Colman Rimid is given in both the prose and poetry in 
CS [604].1 and AT kl 110.1, but not in the prose in AU [604], in the primary text hand. 

134 Stanzas on people who died in the same year are found in CS [604].3, AT kl 111.3, and CS 
[625].3, AT kl 129.6. In both these cases all those in the poetry are found in AT and CS, but 
the corresponding AU annal (AU [625].2) does not have all the people; therefore these poems 
were probably composed using a Clonmacnoise-group source. CS [497], AT kl 13.1 and CS 
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than presented here, but it is likely that some were taken from other sources, 
while others may have been composed specifically for the annals. They do not 
present a coherent viewpoint of Irish politics in the period or a clear political 
message, but their focus on the Ui Neill and provincial kings is likely to represent 
the interests of the Clonmacnoise-group chroniclers. It is uncertain whether they 
were included on a single occasion or over a long period, but their effect was 
to begin to provide a context for events, by providing motives and other extra 
details, and occasionally a sense of narrative, by linking events together.!° 

In this way the addition of these poems (and other extra details) to Irish items 
had effects similar to the inclusion of lengthy extracts from Bede’s CM: they 
significantly altered the form of the chronicle, providing far greater elaboration 
and description of events than had been the case in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’. 
The change is particularly striking when this phase of interpolation is compared 
to the earlier stage in the late eighth or ninth century, discussed in chapter 5, 
when imperial and papal items were first included. In the earlier phase found 
in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ the length of additions from sources such as LP, 
Marc. and Bede’s CM was generally very short, with a few exceptions consisting 
of only obituary, succession and reign-length information extracted from much 
lengthier sources describing a variety of events.'°° Where different events from 
these European texts were included, for instance earthquakes, often the item in 
the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ was limited to one or two sentences, lacking details 
found in these sources.'*’ In contrast, after 911, with poems, hagiographical, 
genealogical, and legendary material being added for Irish subjects, as well as 
descriptive accounts of events from Bede’s CM, the Clonmacnoise-group text 
became much more discursive. These alterations may reflect changing percep- 
tions of how the past should be presented in annalistic chronicles, perhaps also 
found in the ‘Fragmentary Annals of Ireland’ (if that was compiled in the elev- 
enth century), and in the early twelfth century in Cogad Gaedel re Gallaibh.'** 
It is uncertain whether this represents an internal Irish development, or influence 
from the wider European chronicling tradition.'*° 


[530],1, AT kl 40.2, both attributed to Cenn Faelad, include stanzas mainly just listing battles, 
although other stanzas refer to battles which are not the stanza’s main subject (see, for example, 
CS [524].2, AT kl 34.3). For the genre of versified battle lists, see Smith, ‘Early Irish historical 
verse’, 330-3. 

135 For instance, the poem on the battle of Druim Derg (CS [512].2, AT kl 25.3, AU [516] in the 
H' hand) states that vengeance was gained over seven years, meaning that Fiacha mac Neill 
gained vengeance at Druim Derg for the battle of Frému, when he was defeated by the Ui Failgi 
Berraidhe. The earlier battle (CS [505].1, AT kl 20.1) is found seven annals before in CS (and 
probably the common source of AT and CS), but the battle of Frému is only six annals earlier 
in AU [510] than the Druim Derg item (AU [516]). There is clearly a connection between the 
Clonmacnoise-group chronicle and the poem, but the exact nature of it is uncertain. 

136 See above, 118-27, 138-9, for these additions. 

137 See, for example, the selection of material from LP, Bede’s CM, and Marc. in the item on Pope 
John I and King Theodoric in AU [525] (see above, 128). 

138 Radner, ‘Writing history’, 520—5. The compilation of the core annalistic and narrative elements 
of FAI was dated by Radner (The Fragmentary Annals, xxv—xxvi) to the mid-eleventh century on 
the basis that it would fit the context of Osraige then. While this is a strong possibility, the text 
was clearly composed from many sources, and had a complex history series of developments. In 
the tenth century there are also sections of the annals with lengthy items in the Clonmacnoise 
group and AU, particularly near the end of the century, although in AU the period 912-938 also 
is marked by a more descriptive style (see above, 32-43). 

139 From a socio-economic viewpoint, a greater willingness to lengthen chronicles could potentially 
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It is clear that the expansion, rewriting and prioritising of items on wider 
European history increased the importance of these items, giving the chronicle, 
as Dumville has noted, a greater international feel than previously.'*° However, 
it is perhaps surprising that this international interest does not seem to have 
been reflected in contemporary tenth- and eleventh-century items; events outside 
Ireland and Scotland are very rarely mentioned, with the exception of the second 
quarter of the eleventh century when there are items in the Clonmacnoise group 
concerning pilgrimage-journeys to and from Rome, and a few events in the Holy 
Roman Empire are recorded.'*! It could be argued that an interest in the specific 
events in Bede’s CM explains the inclusion of much of the European material, 
but many of Bede’s interests, such as heresy, do not reflect those discernible from 
the Irish chronicles, so this is unlikely.!*? 

However, it is noticeable that Irish texts from the eleventh century, such as the 
long historical poem, Rédig dam, a Dé do nim, co hémig a n-innisin (“Make easy 
for me, O God from Heaven, a speedy recounting of them’), written by Flann 
Mainistrech in 1056, also linked Irish kingship to Roman emperors.'*? This poem 
describes the succession of emperors together with the kings of Ireland, using 
the same version of CM as in the Clonmacnoise group, since O’Rahilly noticed 
that the text is dated to 712, the same year as in AT. It is difficult to perceive 
how this date was produced, unless Flann Mainistrech had based his date on a 
Clonmacnoise-group source, or a similar version of CM to that used found in 
the Clonmacnoise group.'** If a Clonmacnoise-group text was the source, then 
the addition of the imperial entries and other entries from CM can be dated to 
before 1056, but this is uncertain. What is likely is that these texts and the Clon- 
macnoise-group redaction reflect an attempt to make imperial and Irish history 
parallel, and probably to promote the concept of a kingship of all Ireland, by 
claiming a status for kings of Ireland in Ireland comparable to some extent with 


have reflected increased prosperity of ecclesiastical institutions (perhaps caused by economic 
growth in Irish society in general), which could have led to the production of more parchment, 
the training of more scholars, and the creation of a larger readership receptive to such texts. 
However, as well as this unproven theory, other cultural influences could have been important. 

140 Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 112. 

141 Richter, ‘The European dimension’, 330-3. On the Holy Roman Empire items, see 111-12. 

142° On Bede’s interests in his CM, see Jones, Saints’ Lives and Chronicles, 17-22; Wallis, Bede, 
565-6. 

143 O’Rahilly, Early Irish History, 411-12. The poem is found twice in the Book of Lecan (facs. 
ed. Mulchrone, The Book of Lecan) at 11rb—13vb and 27va—30vb. The last eight stanzas were 
edited (and translated into German) by Thurneysen in ‘Flann Manistrech’s Gedicht’, 269-73. 
The early part was edited by Mac Airt, ‘Middle-Irish poems on world kingship’. 

144 However, the item should be in 713 not 712 in AT, which makes it possible that the date 712 had 
been used by the chronicler to place the entry, rather than calculating from reign-lengths. The 
version in AT follows the vocabulary of CM quite faithfully; therefore it cannot be a translation 
from the poem. The poem includes reign-lengths and details from CM about the emperors, but 
it is uncertain whether they were taken from the Clonmacnoise group. There is another tract, 
discussed by MacNeill, ‘An Irish historical tract’, which seems to end the synchronism of Irish 
and Byzantine rulers in the third year of Fergal mac Maile Duin, which in the Irish chronicles 
would be dated to 712 or 713 (712 in AT if the extra entry on his succession in AT kl 210.6 is 
counted as his first year). Similarities in content to the poem indicate a connection between the 
two texts, with shared differences to AT, but all are based on a list which lacked a Constantine 
son of Constantine in the seventh century. Also, the poem and the tract both have details from 
CM not found in the other; therefore they share a common source, written before 1056, rather 
than one being a copy of the other. The source of this text, which may have been a Clonmacnoise 
chronicle, or the CM text used by the Clonmacnoise group, merits further study. 
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the Roman emperors of world history. In this way a more standardised Irish 
history was placed within a wider context, to a greater extent than previously in 
the Irish annals. Judging by the survival of chronicles derived from this version, 
it was the Clonmacnoise-group text and its view of Irish history which proved 
to be the most influential in Ireland, helping to shape perceptions of the past 
throughout the rest of the medieval period.!** 


145 Apart from AI, AT, and CS, it is likely (but still requiring further investigation) that the Clon- 
macnoise-group chronicle was a major source for ARC, AB, FAI, AClon and AFM. On the other 
hand the version of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ found in AU only survives in manuscripts of that 
text, and presumably would originally have formed the first section of ALC, if it did not begin 
in A.D. 1014. 
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The main aim of this study was to accomplish some of the basic source work 
which would allow scholars to evaluate the annalistic evidence more effectively 
and would provide a springboard for future research on the Irish chronicles. The 
analysis has not been comprehensive; the later history of the Irish annals after 
1100, as well as sections of the chronicles covering the ancient and medieval 
periods before 912 all deserve to be the foci of studies, and to receive more 
attention than was possible here. However, the foregoing chapters have helped to 
answer some of the main questions regarding the development of the chronicles 
(see appendix 3, figure 7). In particular, their results have strongly supported the 
view that the common source of AU and the Clonmacnoise group, the ‘Chron- 
icle of Ireland’, continued to 911. After this date AU became or remained a 
‘Conaille/Brega Chronicle’ before becoming an ‘Armagh Chronicle’ by the late 
tenth century, and the ancestor of the Clonmacnoise group was a ‘Clonard- 
Clonmacnoise Chronicle’ before being combined with another chronicle in Clon- 
macnoise by the late eleventh century at the latest. 

These conclusions support the views of Kelleher and Hughes among others 
on the importance of 911 as the end of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, but contradict 
the theories of Mc Carthy and Mac Niocaill. They disagree with Mc Carthy’s 
proposal that the common source continued as late as ca 1019 in Clonmacnoise, 
and that Dub da Léithe combined this text with an Armagh chronicle in the mid- 
eleventh century. In addition, as the items shared by AU and the Clonmacnoise 
group from 912—1060 are found throughout a particular annal, often in the same 
locations in both textual groups, there is little evidence to support Mc Carthy’s 
suggestion that many regnal items in this section were included in AU from a 
“Clonmacnoise Chronicle’ after 1218.! Mac Niocaill’s theory that a Clonard text 
was a source for AU from 912 to the mid-tenth century should also be rejected, 
but his idea that Clonard was involved in the tenth century in the textual devel- 
opment of the Clonmacnoise group has been supported by this analysis. Overall, 
while the conclusions of previous studies have sometimes been rejected, these 
scholars have often provided valuable insights on the chronicles. 

Hopefully further research, using multiple techniques, will refine our under- 
standing of the developments identified in this study, especially in terms of 
dating. By establishing the basic textual relationships and identifying some key 


1 Me Carthy, The Irish Annals, 241-3, 244. Mc Carthy did not explain his criteria for identifying 
these later additions, apart from their being records of the same event, and some of these items 
sharing textual correspondences. Since the only examples he provides to support his case, from 
1126, include instances where only the name and title are the same, or a couple of words among 
many are shared, his argument is not convincing. Mc Carthy, ibid., 236, also underestimated the 
degree of textual correspondence in some common items in the section ca 1019-60, citing items 
shared by AU and AT in 1041 as an example showing that there are considerable differences in 
terms of text, semantics and order between the two chronicles. However, only AU 1041.7, AT 
1041.7, in this annal are classified by me as possibly-shared, so 1041 does not provide a good 
case study; not all items in common need to have come from a single written source. 
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phases of change in chronology and content, such as the addition of imperial and 
papal items before 912, the Clonmacnoise-group redaction of history, and the 
loss or addition of kalends in both textual groups, it will be possible to identify 
how the other Irish chronicles relate to AU, AT and CS through the presence or 
absence of features from various stages.2 Through creating a more developed 
picture of relationships it should in turn become possible to produce more precise 
judgements on many aspects of the chronicles. 

The analyses in this book not only provide conclusions on the inter- 
relationships and locations of chronicles, but also allow us to understand better 
the nature of chronicling. Aspects of the preceding chapters provide some 
evidence for the processes involved in chronicling, which in turn helps us to 
explain why this material was written and how Irish chronicle-writing reflected 
wider medieval societal ideas and relationships. 

The briefness and non-judgemental vocabulary of annal-items, combined with 
the lack of authorial attributions, makes it difficult to understand the reasons for 
chronicle writing in Ireland. Since many people were involved in chronicling over 
the centuries no single explanation is going to be satisfactory, but it is possible to 
gain some useful evidence from the form of the Irish annals, phases of change, 
and occasional glimpses of viewpoints. The seeming simplicity and frustrating 
lack of cause and effect in the annals led Macalister to describe them memorably 
as ‘arid lists of names and dates’.? Indeed, a gloss translating annali, ‘annals’, 
in the ninth-century St Gall manuscript of Priscian’s Grammar as /ebor airissen, 
‘book of events’, on the face of it seems to support the view that the chronicles 
were rather simple texts.* The same word for event, airisiu, also appears in AU 
1041.1, a highly unusual item since it comments on the process of chronicling: 


AU 1041.1: At imdha thra na hairisi eter marbad 7 éc 7 crecha 7 cadha. Ni 
cumaing nech a n-innisin do leir acht uate do ilibh dibh ar daigh aesa na 
ndoene do fhis treotho. ‘The events indeed are numerous, killings of people 
and deaths and raids and battles. No one can relate them all, but a few of 
the many are given so that the age in which the people lived may be known 
through them.’ 


This probably contemporary item demonstrates that, while the chronicles did 
consist of lists of events, they were far more sophisticated than that. The writer 
of AU 1041.1 offers the explanation that the annal was written ‘so that the age 
in which the people lived may be known through them’.° By implication the text 
was intended for future use, to convey the nature of the chronicler’s own time. 
However, from their contents it is clear that the view of society represented in 
the Irish annals was generally restricted, being pre-occupied with the secular and 
ecclesiastical male elite, although given the multiplicity of polities and founda- 


2 To enable better studies of the chronicles, there is also a great need for the publication of new 
editions, with translations and proper scholarly apparatuses, of many of these texts (for instance 
those of AT and CS) to replace nineteenth-century editions which are insufficiently accurate. 

3 Macalister, ‘The sources’, 45. 

4 DIL, s.v. airisiu; Thurneysen, A Grammar, 6. 

5 It is also found in ALC 1041 ina slightly modified form, which increases the likelihood that it is 
a contemporary item. The first phrase of this item is also found in AU 1014.10, At imda tra airisi 
na bliadna-sa (‘Numerous indeed are the events of this year’), at the end of the annal, which was 
probably written by the same person. 
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tions in Ireland and the large number of people recorded, a larger section of 
the population was probably recorded than in other sets of annals, such as the 
‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’. 

It is also restricted in subject matter, being mainly concerned with death, both 
peaceful and violent. This pattern has led Thomas Charles-Edwards to suggest 
that this was the result of the greater weight placed in Irish law on clerics offering 
intercessory prayers for people.° According to this hypothesis, the chronicles, 
through categorising people by the manner of their deaths, from those who 
‘rested’ to those killed in internal disputes, enabled monks to determine who 
should be prayed for by clerics. This idea is intriguing, helping to explain one of 
the more notable characteristics of the chronicles, but it is unlikely to provide a 
full explanation for the production of the Irish annals, since, even in the period 
of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ which Charles-Edwards was addressing, the range 
of subject matter often included events without deaths, such as sieges, eclipses 
and the promulgation of laws. Most notably, there is an increase over the early 
medieval period in the number of items describing military expeditions, whether 
through hosting or plundering items, rather than battle items in which important 
deaths were listed. Therefore, while Charles-Edwards has probably highlighted 
an important aspect of the Irish annals, the validity and significance of this expla- 
nation is unclear. 

The issue which Charles-Edwards has attempted to address, of how the chron- 
icles were used, is obviously important. One aspect of this question is whether 
the Irish annals were intended to be read through or whether were they treated 
as reference texts for individual events. Such a perception could be reflected in 
the fact that the aforementioned word airisiu used in AU 1041.1 and elsewhere 
in relation to chronicles means not only ‘event’ but also ‘story’; the items in the 
Irish annals could be viewed as brief records of events expanded upon elsewhere, 
either actually or potentially. It is possible that chronicle records were used in 
conjunction with other texts, such as king-lists, origin-legends, saints’ vitae and 
poetry, in order to locate and date important events. Evidence for this can be 
seen in the items on events in the life of Patrick in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
which display a relationship with that saint’s hagiography, and in the inclusion 
after A.D. 912 in the Clonmacnoise group of an item at ca A.D. 500 on the 
establishment of the kingdom of Dal Riata in Britain, probably derived from a 
foundation account. 

The chronicles were also potentially produced to provide sources useful for 
further exposition elsewhere, either in oral or written form. Clearly it is very 
difficult to prove oral influence, but there are instances where the Irish annals 
were sources for texts; for example the accounts of battles with Scandinavians, 
such as the battle of Clontarf, provided the basis and perhaps some inspiration 
for Cogad Gaedel re Gallaib and the concept of the ‘War between the Gaels and 
the foreigners’ which was to shape later perceptions of ninth- to eleventh-century 
Irish history.’ It is also quite likely that some of the poetry in the Clonmac- 


6 Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle of Ireland, 1. 24-33. 

7 For texts twelfth-century texts displaying this concept and their historical value, see Ni Mhaon- 
aigh, ‘Cogad Gdedel re Gallaib: some dating considerations’, 354-6, and O Corrain, ‘Caithréim 
Chellachain Chaisil; history or propaganda?’. For earlier perceptions of the Vikings in literature, 
see Ni Mhaonaigh, ‘Friend and foe’, and Ni Mhaonaigh, ‘The outward look’, 391—3, which 
show that while the Vikings were often portrayed negatively before A.D. 1000, the conquest of 
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noise group attributed to Cenn Faelad about rulers and battles involving kings of 
Ireland used the Irish annals as a source.® Even if it is unclear whether such usage 
was intended by chroniclers, it nevertheless shows how the Irish annals came to 
be of practical use to others. 

It is likely, however, that the chronicles were considered to be more than just 
reference material. This is indicated by AU 1041.1 through its statement that 
the age might be known through reading the annal’s events, rather than just one 
item. Moreover the categories of events given — killings, deaths, raids and battles 
— employ the same vocabulary as the chronicle record and constitute the main 
categories of items back to the late sixth century.’ Since each of these types of 
item tended to involve their own formulae and types of information, it is clear 
that the categorisation of events by vocabulary was a contemporary feature which 
determined the character of the Irish annals.'!° Therefore, by maintaining such a 
style in anonymous additions over centuries a decisive statement of continuity 
with the past was made. 

In addition to the repeated usage of categories and vocabulary over a long 
period, formulae and terminology could be re-employed after a break. One 
case of this is the re-use of vocabulary and concepts from the eighth century, 
in particular the record for the battle of Ath Senaig in 738, by the chroniclers 
of the early-tenth century ancestor of AU.'! Another example is the recycling of 
impressive titles for kings by later chroniclers. For instance, Brian Borama mac 
Cennétig was described in AU 1014.2 as ardri Gaidhel Erenn 7 Gall 7 Bretan, 
August iartair tuaiscirt Eorpa uile, ‘exalted-king of the Gaels of Ireland and 
of the [Scandinavian] foreigners and of the Britons, the Augustus of all north- 
western Europe’. This title would inspire later annalists offering praise to kings 
in their obituary notices. For example, Augustus appears elsewhere only in AT, 
CS and AU for two powerful twelfth-century kings: among other laudatory titles, 
Tairdelbach Ua Conchobair, king of Connaught, is described in AT 1156.4 as ri 
Erenn uile 7 Auguist iarthair Eorpa, and his contemporary Muirchertach Mac 
Lochlainn is called ardrigh Erenn, 7 rob é August iarthair tuaisceirt Eorpa uile 
(‘exalted king of Ireland, and he was the Augustus of all north-western Europe’) 


Ireland by them was rarely considered a serious possibility. For a selection of recent discussion 
of the impact of the Vikings in Ireland before 1014, see Jaski, “The Vikings and the kingship of 
Tara’; Etchingham, Viking Raids; Etchingham, ‘Les Vikings’; Doherty, ‘The Vikings in Ireland’; 
O Corrain, ‘Viking Ireland’; Downham, Viking Kings, 11-62. 

8 See for instance the poem at CS [512] which demonstrates knowledge of the years between two 
battles (and below, 222 n.135). 

9 These categories can all be found at least as far back as the late sixth- and seventh-century Irish 
annals (if not earlier), although raiding items are less certainly early, since items with fecht, 
‘expedition’ (AU [567].2, [568], which are duplicates; AU [580].2 and [581].3, also duplicates) 
could be precursors of crech and s/ogad items of the eighth century. Since these items do not 
appear in AT or CS, and AI [568] has cath instead of fecht in Iardoman, the contemporaneity 
and form of the fecht item is not certain. However, ARC §46 has Feact in Iarndomon; if this was 
derived from the Clonmacnoise group, this could indicate that fecht was at least the word in the 
‘Chronicle of Ireland’. 

10 As a result, understanding the precise difference between, for instance, a battle and a killing 
item, or between items beginning with the words slogad, crech and indred, which all introduced 
expeditions, allows us not only to evaluate events more precisely, but also to gain insights into 
how contemporary developments were perceived and placed in a historical context. 

11 See above, 41-3. 

12 CS 1014.2 has the more modest airdri Erenn et Gall et Bretan. 
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in AU 1166.10.!3 Since the use of farthair Eorpa or tarthair tuaisceirt Eorpa is 
also rare, the correspondence of the other words with AU 1014.2 is striking; it is 
likely that both chronicles included the same title as that given to Brian Boruma 
to enhance their favoured kings’ own claims.'* These cases display a need for 
contemporary kings to emulate and surpass their predecessors, demonstrating 
that contemporary annalists took into account how their own time fitted into the 
wider scheme of history depicted in the earlier chronicles.!° 

However, as well as continuity, there was also some degree of innovation and 
change. Gaelic increasingly came to be used instead of Latin in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, although it should be stressed that this was not a uniform 
development; some Latin phrases fell out of use (such as interfectus est and iugu- 
latus est), but others (for example occisus est and quieuit) were used through- 
out.'© Changes in overall style can also be perceived. The most notable from 
912 to 1100 is the more descriptive nature of AU from 912 to about 938 when 
it was produced by Conaille or Brega chroniclers. These annalists continued to 
use much of the vocabulary of the last period of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, but 
gave far more detailed accounts of some events, especially military campaigns, 
as well as occasional indications of sentiment or judgement.'’ Therefore, it was 
possible for change to occur, albeit usually by supplementing pre-existing inter- 
ests and phrases, rather than through a radically different stylistic approach. The 
overall continuity in style indicates that the record of the present was meant to 
be considered in the light of past chronicle history, from which it can be inferred 
that different sections were intended to be read as part of a single composition. 

So far we have considered contemporary chronicling, but in this book a number 
of phases of alteration affecting earlier sections which changed the depiction of 
history have also been identified (see appendix 3, figure 8). Such activity is likely 
to have been sporadic, and often very minor, but two major phases in the period 
from 725 (probably 731) to 1100 are clear. The first, which took place before 912, 
involved the inclusion of many items from non-Gaelic sources such as Bede’s 
Chronica Maiora, Liber Pontificalis and the ‘Chronicle of Marcellinus’.'® Given 
that these sources were used in combination, Mc Carthy’s two-stage theory, that 





13 For the careers of Tairdelbach Ua Conchobair and Muirchertach Mac Lochlainn, see Flanagan, 
‘High-kings with opposition’, 916-23, 925-32. 

14 farthair tiaiscert Eorpa only appears elsewhere in AU 1020.5, for the heir of St Patrick. Ordan 
tarthair Eorpa (‘dignity of western Europe’), found in AT 1034.1 and CS 1034.1 for Mael Coluim 
mac Cinaeda, king of Alba, is the only other secular use of iarthair Eorpa, although iarthair 
domain, ‘western world’ is more frequently found (for instance, for Mael Sechnaill mac Domnaill 
in AU 1022.3, AT 1022.4, CS 1022.3). 

15 That the title Augustus was only given after AU 1014.2 to two contemporary rivals perhaps is 
another indication that the chroniclers were in contact with each other, especially since CS 1014.2 
as it stands lacks the reference to Augustus, so the chronicler responsible for AT’s item may have 
needed to gain access to AU’s Armagh ancestor. The claims inherent in these annalistic titles 
could well have been part of or reflected the ideological battle for dominance in Ireland between 
the two twelfth-century rulers, supported by the pro-Connaught writers of AT’s item and the pro- 
Cenel nEdgain chroniclers of AU’s ancestor. Certainly, claims that Muirchertach Mac Lochlainn 
was king of Ireland are found in other contemporary texts (ibid., 929). However, in neither case 
were the kings still dominant in Ireland at the time of their deaths (ibid., 928, 932). 

16 See above, 31-2, 40-1, 71-2. 

17 See for example, AU 918.4, describing a battle between the Scandinavians of Loch da Chaech 
and the men of Alba, and the use of hew, ‘alas’, regarding Tuathal son of Oenacan’s death at an 
immature age in AU 929.1, and above, 27, 33-43, for further instances. 

18 See chapter 5. 
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Adomnan included imperial items from various sources ca 687, and that ca 727 
Ecgberht added papal, Patrician and early eighth century imperial items, should 
be rejected. In fact, these texts were studied, combined and adapted to the brief 
Irish chronicle style in a relatively careful manner to provide a chronological 
structure for the period from 431 to 720, placing the Insular history of the Irish 
annals in comparison with the papal and imperial history of the Mediterranean, 
while depicting St Patrick and his successors as having a role in Ireland parallel 
to the papacy’s position in Christendom. 

This phase, therefore, provides important evidence for the chronology of the 
Irish annals, creating, in conjunction with other items in the chronicles, a means 
by which we can potentially date events in Irish and British history, as well 
as providing a basis for understanding the development for other chronological 
sources such as king-lists and Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica. Since these Medi- 
terranean items clearly derive from the common source of AU and the Clonmac- 
noise group, while the natural phenomena items display the same chronological 
dislocations as other dateable events of the late seventh- and early eighth-century 
(thus demonstrating their contemporaneity), Mc Carthy’s chronological recon- 
struction based on the ferials only found in AT and CS is unlikely to be correct, 
most noticeably not identifying the kalends lost or added after 664.!° When the 
chronological evidence of AU is considered to be of equal value to that of AT 
and CS, with the ferials representing a later stage than the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, 
then the kalend and ferial changes Mc Carthy argued were made by Ecgberht to 
create a ‘reformed Iona chronicle’ become instead the mistakes of tenth- and 
eleventh-century scribes in the Clonmacnoise group, and the theory that Cuan 
Ua Lothchain revised the chronology of AU’s ancestor is rendered unlikely, since 
there is little evidence for a significant revision by a person called Cuana, and 
some of his supposed changes were actually characteristics of the ‘Chronicle of 
Ireland’ from which AT and CS deviated.”° 

The second major phase of revision to the section 431—730 took place in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries (probably in the early to mid-eleventh century) in 
the Clonmacnoise group; most notably large sections of Bede’s Chronica Maiora 
were included, while the sequence of kings of Ireland was systematised, and 
supplemented by stanzas.?! It is likely that in this period the ferials in AT and 
CS were included or revised to produce a sequence, perhaps back as far as the 
time of Christ, if, as is likely, the pre-Palladian section had been added by this 
time. In addition, extra items on events in Ireland were inserted, people were 
identified, and many of the more seemingly obscure events were removed. The 
overall effect was a chronicle more focussed on the main kingships of Ireland and 


19 Mc Carthy, The Irish Annals, 344-9, esp. 346-7, where he also adds six kalends 612-64 after 
a comparison with datable events, but the basis for his ‘Un-restored AD’ is the ferial evidence, 
the items on the end of Isidore’s Chronica Maiora and Heracleonas’s reign need not have been 
added in the correct year, the volcanic eruption caused darkness in 626 as well as 627, and the 
attribution of AU [614].2 (AT kl 120.2, CS [614].2) as the solar eclipse of 612 is questionable, 
since it is described in the Irish annals as a stella, a star or comet. Mc Carthy, ibid., 188—9, argued 
that the natural phenomena items from 538-773 were added ca 777, since these items are found 
in initial or final positions, and they do not appear in the correct years according to Mc Carthy’s 
chronclogical reconstruction. 

20 Mc Carthy, ibid., 139-48, 151 (for Ecgberht’s role), 198-209, 222 (for Cuian’s role). 

21 This date means that it is unlikely that Tigernach Ua Britin (ob. 1088) was responsible for 
including the Chronica Maiora extracts, as Mc Carthy, ibid., 148-50, has proposed. 
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the provinces, yet also located more obviously in the wider international world, 
with a more descriptive style than hitherto. As the basis for most of our surviving 
Irish chronicles, this text reflected and promoted the view of early medieval Irish 
history which was to dominate for centuries. 

Finally, it should also be stressed that the Clonmacnoise-group texts of AT and 
CS were each further altered in the twelfth century or later to suit later audiences 
and interests. For example, in AT numerous kings of Irish provinces were included 
from other sources, in particular king-lists, in the fragment covering ca 488 to 
766, and CS from 804 to 1100 displays a more ecclesiastical Clonmacnoise focus 
and Mide-centric perspective, which led to the substantial omission and rewriting 
of events. While such changes are more apparent in the Clonmacnoise group, it is 
likely that the record in AU is also the result of alteration up to the surviving late 
fifteenth-century manuscript.”” The overall picture presented by these revisions 
is that perceptions of the past and what was considered worthwhile to record 
changed continually up to the production of the surviving manuscripts. 

These alterations may have been innovations, but they were often made to 
increase the reader’s understanding of how the contemporary situation had been 
created, or to produce continuity with the present which had previously been 
absent, because the contemporary chroniclers had not created a comprehensive 
record or a kingdom or people had not yet come into existence. This explains why 
increasingly kings of Ireland and Irish provinces, as well as kings of Tethba and 
other polities prominent in the late eleventh century were labelled or inserted in 
the Clonmacnoise group. Although the Irish annals were not narrative sources, 
if a people or kingship was not present in them, it could be argued that this was 
because they had not existed at that time. In a society like Ireland’s where the 
antiquity of a concept was highly important this could prove very damaging 
politically. As a result, recurrent revisions, such as the inclusion of obituary 
notices for certain kingdoms in order to create sequences of events relevant to 
contemporaries, support the view that the overall conception of the past was 
significant in the Irish chronicles, and that the audience of these texts was poten- 
tially capable of recognising these over-arching interpretations of history. 

In writing and revising chronicles, the annalists were selective, only including 
‘a few of the many’ known events of the year, as the writer of AU 1041.1 described 
it.24 Even so, the large number of items in each annal means that the Irish chroni- 
cles provide us with the most evidence for actual events in early medieval Ireland 
of any type of textual source. As a result they offer a crucial comparative tool 
when dealing with other genres, such as legal tracts, tales and hagiography, which 
generally describe theoretical or imagined social situations and events. However, 


22 This is indicated by the large number of duplicate items in the fifth to seventh centuries, and 
references to other sources of items, such as the books of Cuana and Dub da Léithe. For these 
items, see Byrne, ‘Ut Beda boat’, McCarthy, The Irish Annals, 198-222, 224-6, 317-18, although 
their conclusions regarding the date and significance of these texts is very questionable. 

23 See Dumville, ‘Kingship, genealogies and regnal lists’, esp. 72-7, 103-4, for the importance of 
the correct depiction of the past for kings; and O Corrdain, ‘Irish origin legends and genealogy’, 
McCone, Pagan Past, 233-55, for further Irish examples of manipulation and creation, which 
produced an elaborate picture linked to ancient Biblical figures that explained the evolving medi- 
eval Irish political situation as it changed. 

24 The fact that in AU sometimes over ten items are found in an eleventh-century annal, with many 
different events appearing in AT, CS, or AI, means that the annalists were probably always being 
selective to some extent. 
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the potential evidence the Irish chronicles provide for society, in particular for 
scholarly and social contacts, has perhaps not been recognised sufficiently. 

The analysis in the preceding chapters has indicated that in the tenth and elev- 
enth centuries chroniclers were in contact with annalists in different centres. In 
terms of general style, the fact that vocabulary begins to be found or falls out of 
use in the same periods in different chronicles demonstrates that chroniclers were 
aware of how their contemporaries were recording events.”> The textual studies 
of AU, AT and CS in the tenth and eleventh centuries provide further evidence 
for this interconnectedness (see appendix 3, figure 9); in the period from 912 to 
about 938 AU was written by people associated with the stewards of St Patrick 
in Conaille and Brega, who were also receiving written notices of events from 
Armagh, and the Clonmacnoise group’s common source (in items not in final 
position) displays a dual interest in Clonard and Clonmacnoise, supporting the 
view that these two centres maintained very close contacts after 912, perhaps 
even as late as 1060. This chronicle also received written notices of events from 
the Laigin, probably from the community at Glendalough, from the late tenth to 
mid-eleventh century. In addition, a reciprocal relationship existed between the 
“Clonard-Clonmacnoise Chronicle’ (or its ‘Clonmacnoise Chronicle’ successor) 
and the ancestor of the ‘Annals of Ulster’ from at least the mid-tenth century 
to perhaps ca 1060, since some of the nearly identical items in this period can 
be shown to have come from the ancestor of the Clonmacnoise group and vice 
versa. The analysis indicates that multiple centres were involved in the process 
of chronicling; it is to be suspected that centres of recording which sent written 
notices to surviving chronicles maintained their own sets of annals, but these have 
now been lost. Given the partial survival of other chronicles, such as Munster 
chronicles surviving in AI and Cogad Gdedel re Gallaibh, a Laigin chronicle 
incorporated partly in FAI and AFM, as well as some evidence that items in the 
‘Chronicle of the Kings of Alba’ in the late ninth and early tenth centuries were 
closely associated with a centre of Irish chronicling, it is probable that these 
connections were far greater than is now identifiable.”° 

The nature of the relationships between annalists probably varied, but it is 
likely that the process of chronicling was more organised than has been previ- 
ously thought; certainly a perception that chroniclers merely recorded news 
which happened to arrive via travellers is only likely to be partially correct. 
Some of the more long-distance events recorded show this. For instance, the 
items in the tenth and eleventh centuries regarding events in Alba and the Holy 
Roman Empire, often shared by different Irish chronicles, indicate that inter- 
national news was dispersed in written form in the expectation that such media 
would be useful. That such information could also go in the opposite direction 
is indicated by Marianus Scottus’s ‘World Chronicle’, which contains a number 
of dated obituary notices for events in Ireland and Scotland from 1056 to 1073, 


25 See above, 31-2, for examples. 

26 Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 93; Ni Mhaonaigh, ‘Cogad Gdedel re Gallaib and the 
annals’, 101-26; Etchingham, Viking Raids, 6; Broun, ‘Dunkeld and the origin of Scottish iden- 
tity’. It is likely that there were many other chronicles which no longer survive. However, the 
ninth-century Céli Dé text, ‘The Monastery of Tallaght’ (ed. and trans. Gwynn and Purton, ‘The 
Monastery of Tallaght’, 127-8), contains an injunction against members of the Tallaght (Co. 
Dublin) community asking outsiders for news, to avoid harassing and disturbing their minds, so 
it is possible that some communities would have held a more negative view of chronicling, and 
therefore did not keep sets of annals. 
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when Marianus was in Germany.”’ There is reason, therefore, to consider it likely 
that news of Irish events was similarly transmitted in written form. 

The exact mechanisms of news distribution probably varied. There is some 
evidence that chroniclers gained access to other full texts; the existence of the 
‘Chronicle of Ireland’ as the source for both AU and the Clonmacnoise group, 
the compilation of the ‘Clonard/Clonmacnoise Chronicle’ with another Clonmac- 
noise source ca 10601064, and afterwards of a Clonmacnoise-group text with 
Munster chronicle(s) to form AI are all cases of this. However, for contemporary 
chronicling such comparisons would probably have been risky, cumbersome and 
have resulted in blocks of items being included out of sequence, at the end of 
the annal especially, given that the order of events in the annal was not usually 
of importance to the chronicler. The evidence for borrowing of chronicle items 
in the same order in AU and the Clonmacnoise group indicates that textual trans- 
mission was taking place, perhaps more than once a year, so regular consultation 
of whole chronicles does not explain the evidence as satisfactorily as the sending 
of notices of recent events. 

This would not have been difficult if the travelling text, perhaps noted down on 
re-usable wax tablets (such as those found at Springmount Bog), was transported 
by people concerned with other affairs.?® Elsewhere, the textual correspondences 
in the Cistercian Order’s twelfth-century and early-thirteenth-century chronicles 
have been explained by the distribution of newsletters, and Late Anglo-Saxon 
writs, short written notices detailing royal commands, were distributed by royal 
officials.*? Secular and ecclesiastical messengers (in Gaelic techta or techtairi) 
and monastic paruchiae could potentially be Irish equivalents of these, although 
it is notable that the main connections discerned in this study were between eccle- 
siastics rather than kings.*° However, further study could enable a more complex 
picture of annalistic sources to be produced, with the result that a greater under- 
standing of the methods by which news was transmitted around Ireland might be 
gained. A consequence of this is that a detailed study of the contents of the Irish 
chronicles has the potential to reveal some of the social networks, in particular 
of ecclesiastical communities, which existed in medieval Ireland and Britain. 


It should be clear from the foregoing that, underlying their apparent simplicity, 
the chronicles were complex documents: the surviving texts were the result of a 
long process involving the distribution of news, often in written form, its collec- 
tion and preservation as notes by chroniclers, followed by selection and inclusion 
in the chronicle, with the record being subsequently copied, omitted, supple- 
mented and rewritten to adapt these sources to different contexts. Through this 


27 Marianus Scottus, ‘World Chronicle’, s.a. 1079 (which is A.D. 1057), 1087-92 (A.D. 1065-70), 
1094-6 (A.D. 1072-4) (ed. Waitz, 556-61). After going to the Continent in 1056, Marianus first 
was part of the community of St Martin’s in Cologne, then two years later was in Fulda, and 
from 3 April 1069 until his death (perhaps in 1082) was in St Martin’s, Mainz, where he became 
an inclusus and dictated his chronicle (which originally was written in 1072-3 and completed in 
1076) (Verbist, ‘Reconstructing the Past’, 284-6). 

28 See O’Sullivan, ‘Manuscripts and palaeography’, 518-20, for the Springmount Bog tablets and 
further references. 

29 Duncan, ‘Sources and uses of the Chronicle of Melrose’, 151-3, 157-61. For discussion of writs 
and interaction between late Anglo-Saxon central government and shire-courts, see Harmer (ed. 
and trans.), Anglo-Saxon Writs; Keynes, ‘Royal government’, esp. 240-1, 244-8. 

30 DIL s.v. techt and techtaire. 
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the annalists shaped the text, reflecting their social connections, interests, and 
ideologies. Thus, in recording the ‘present’ and re-interpreting the past for those 
in the future, the writers of the medieval Irish chronicles gave us in the modern 
era the opportunity to understand their world. 
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A CONCORDANCE OF A.D. 431-730 INCLUDING DATES AND 
A SUMMARY OF LOST AND ADDED KALENDS 


The following table is an attempt to show corresponding annals in AU, AT and 
CS, and to summarise the findings of chapters 6 and 7 on where and in which 
phase annals have been lost and added in these texts. Also dates are provided for 
the annals at the time when the papal and imperial items were included (at some 
point between A.D. 725 and ca 911) and, where possible, at the time when the 
annals were first written. 


Key to the table: 


+1 indicates that a kalend should be added somewhere in this annal (after the annal’s 
surviving kalend) to correct the loss of a kalend. 
-1 indicates that a kalend should be omitted to get back to the original chronology. 


The stage in the development of the annals when the change occurred will be 
indicated with the following abbreviations: 


>PI before the papal and imperial items were added (725x911). 

>CI before the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ (911), but after the papal and imperial items were 
added. 

>Clon before the common source of AT and CS (ca 1110 x mid—fourteenth century), but 
after the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’. 

AT inAT only. 

CS inCS only. 

AU in AU only. 

/ If there is uncertainty over in which period the change took place, the possibilities 
will be all included, separated by / (for example ‘>CI/AU’ means that a change 
either took place after the papal and imperial items were added, but before the 
‘Chronicle of Ireland’, or in AU only. >CI/Clon means either >CI or >Clon. 

= Where this is used for dates, for example 431—4, it means that the annal could be 
any year in the range: thus, in the example, 431, 432, 433, or 434. 

italics Where italics are found it is uncertain in which annal the change took place. All 
the annals potentially affected will be italicised, and a footnote for explanation 
positioned on the first annal. 


? A question mark will be used where it is uncertain that a change took place, or that 
the date is correct. 
. indicates that the contents of the annal belong with the annal above. 


CPI This stands for ‘chronology of the chronicle when the papal and imperial items 
were included’ (at some point from 725 to 911). The CPI number is the kalend 
number at that stage calculated backwards from AU 730.! 


1 These figures are unlikely to represent the A.D. dates which the interpolator of the papal and 
imperial items envisaged for these items, since the mission of Palladius is likely to have been 
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AD _ This is used for A.D. dates. They can be reconstructed with a relatively high degree 
of certainty for the section from 664 onwards. Before then there is less certainty, 
so A.D. dates are sporadic (often found with annals containing dateable events) or 
not included at all. 


For ease of comparison, for AU the editorial dates in the Mac Airt and Mac 
Niocaill edition will be used and for CS Hennessy’s dates are given.* For AT 
each kalend of the third fragment beginning in the equivalent annal to AU 489 
has been given its own number.’ To help locate kalends in Stokes’s edition, every 
tenth kalend’s position in that text is identified in an abbreviated manner, so that 
‘St 1 p120’ is the first kalend shown on page 120 of Stokes’s Etudes Celtiques 
article.* To work in the opposite direction, from text in Stokes’s edition, gener- 
ally the AU figure given by Stokes plus one produces the AU Mac Airt and Mac 
Niocaill edition’s annal number, from which the equivalent AT kalend can often 
be identified. 

It should be noted that the lack of papal and imperial items in CS from 440 
to the end of AT’s lacuna makes it difficult to identify lost or added kalends 
for this section, except where the ferial numbers are incorrect.> This allows the 
chronology of the Clonmacnoise—group text to be recovered, but the numerous 
differences in the position of events make it difficult to compare this chronology 
with that in AU. It is likely that from AU [447] and CS [446] to AU [486] and 
CS [484] that the annals found in this diagram on the same line do not actually 
correspond with each other. 





AU AT CS Dates 

431 - - CPI 434 
432 - 432 CPI 435 
433 -1 >CF - 433 -1 >CI CPI 435-6 
434 -1 >Cl - 434-1 >Cl CPI 436-7 
435 -1 >CI - 435 -1 >CI CPI 437-8 
436 —1 >CI - 436-1 >CI CPI 438-9 
437 -1 >CI - 437 -1 >CI CPI 439-40 
438 -1 >CI - 438 —1 >CI CPI 440-1 
439 -1 >CI - 439 -1 >CI CPI 441-2 
440 -1 >CI - 440 -1 >CI CPI 442 
441 - — +1 >Clon/CS CPI 443 
442 - 441 CPI 444 
443 - 442 CPI 445 
444 - 443 CPI 446 
445 - 444 CPI 447 
446 - 445 CPI 448 
447 - 446 CPI 449 


viewed as having taken place in A.D. 430 or 431, rather than CPI 434, and the succession of 
Justin minor (as found in AU [566].3) may have been considered to have been in A.D. 565 (if the 
Palladius item were A.D. 430, as is found in Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History’ (see above, 135-6, 
164-5). 

2 ‘Annals of Ulster’ (edd. and trans. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, The Annals of Ulster); Chronicum 

Scotorum (ed. and trans. Hennessy, Chronicum Scotorum). 

See above, xi—xiii, for reasons. 

Stokes, ed., ‘AT Third fragment’. 

See Me Carthy, ‘The chronology’, 248-50, for a reconstruction of the ferials. 

Remove a kalend between the item for the first year of Sixtus III’s episcopate (AU [432].1, CS 

[432].2) and his obit (AU [440].1, CS [440].2). 


DAunpw 
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AU AT CS Dates 

448 +1 >CI/AU7 - 447 CPI 450-1 
449 +1 >CI/AU - 448 CPI 451-2 
450 = 449 CPI 453 
451 - 450 CPI 454 
452 - 451 CPI 455 
453 = 452 CPI 456 
454 - 453 CPI 457 
455 - 454 CPI 458 
456 - 455 CPI 459 
457 - 456 CPI 460 
458 = 457 CPI 461 
459 ~ 458 CPI 462 
460 - 459 CPI 463 
461 - — +3 >Clon/CS CPI 464 
462 = - CPI 465 
463 - - CPI 466 
464 - 460 CPI 467 
465 - 461 CPI 468 
466 - 462 CPI 469 
467 - 463 CPI 470 
468 - 464 CPI 471 
469 - 465 CPI 472 
470 - 466 CPI 473 
471 - 467 CPI 474 
472 - 468 CPI 475 
473 ~ 469 CPI 476 
474 = 470 CPI 477 
475 ~ 471 CPI 478 
476 - [472]§ +1 >Clon/CS CPI 479 
477 = 473 CPI 480 
478 = 474 CPI 481 
479 - 475 CPI 482 
480 - 476 CPI 483 
481 +1 >CI/AU? - — +1 >Clon/CS CPI 484-5 
482 +1 >CI/AU - 477 CPI 485-6 
483 +1 >CI/AU - 478 CPI 486-7 
- - 479 A? 

- - 480 A? 

- = 481 NS 

484 +1 >CI/AU - 482 CPI 487-8 
485 +1 >CI/AU - 483 CPI 488-9 
486 +1 >CI/AU = 484 CPI 489-90 
487 +1 >CI/AU = 485 CPI 490-1 
489! +1 >CI/AU 1" (St 1 p120) 486 CPI 491-2 
490 +1 >CI/AU 2 487 CPI 492-3 
491 +1 >CI/AU 3 488 CPI 493-4 
492 4 489 CPI 495 


7 Add a kalend after the earthquake in Constantinople item (AU [448]), but before the obituary 
item for Theodosius (AU [449].1). 

8 This kalend was not present in the manuscript, but was included by Hennessy in his edition (ed. 
and trans. Chronicum Scotorum, 26-7, esp. n.9). Mc Carthy (‘The chronology’, 248) is probably 
correct in also adding this kalend. 

9 Adda kalend between the succession-item of Pope Felix (AU [481].2) and the obit of the Emperor 
Zeno (AU [491].1, AT kl 3.1). 

10 In Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill (edd. and trans. The Annals of Ulster, xi and 54), the numeration 
skips a year from [487] to [489]. 

11 This is the first kalend of the third fragment of AT (covering A.D. 489-766). 
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AU AT CS Dates 

—+1 AU 5 490 CPI 496 
493 6 491 CPI 497 
494 7 —+1CS CPI 498 
495 8 492 CPI 499 
496 9 493 CPI 500 
497 10 (St 4 p122) 494 CPI 501 
498 11 495 CPI 502 
499 12 496 CPI 503 
500 —1 >CI/AU” 13 —1 >CI/Clon 497 —1 >CI/Clon CPI 503-4 
501 —1 >CI/AU 14 -/ >CI/Clon 498 —1 >Cl/Clon CPI 504-5 
- - 499 -1 CS as 

502 —I >CI/AU 15 —J >CI/Clon 500 —1 >CI/Clon CPI 505-6 
503 —I >CI/AU 16 —1 >CI/Clon 501 —1 >CI/Clon CPI 506-7 
504 —1 >CI/AU 17 -1 >CI/Clon 502 —1 >CI/Clon CPI 507-8 
505 —I >CI/AU 18 —/ >CI/Clon 503 —1 >CI/Clon CPI 508-9 
506 —I >CI/AU 19 -1 >CI/Clon 504 —1 >CI/Clon CPI 509-10 
507 —1 >CI/AU 20 —1>CI/Clon(St3p125) 505 —1 >Cl/Clon CPI 510-11 
508 —1 >CI/AU 21-1 >ClI/Clon 506 —1 >CI/Clon CPI 511-12 
509 —1 >CI/AU —-I >Cl/Clon;+1 AT 507 —1 >ClI/Clon CPI 512-13 
510-1 >CI/AU 22 —1 >ClI/Clon 508 —1 >CI/Clon CPI 513-14 
511-1 >CI/AU 23 —1 >ClI/Clon 509 —1 >CI/Clon CPI 514-15 
512 —I >CI/AU 24 —1 >ClI/Clon 510 —1 >CI/Clon CPI 515 
513 —+1 AT ey lt CPI 516 
514 — +1 >Clon —+1 >Clon CPI 517 
515 2533 512 CPI 518 
516 26 513 CPI 519 
oly —+1 AT 514 CPI 520 

- ——I >Clon;!4 +1 AT 515 —1 >Clon as 

518 27 -1 >Clon 516 —1 >Clon CPI 521 
519 28 oly CPI 522 
520 29 +3 >Clon® 518 +3 >Clon CPI 523 
521 30 +3 >Clon (St 1 p129) 519 +3 >Clon CPI 524 
522 — +3 >Clon — +3 >Clon CPI 525 
523 — +3 >Clon — +3 >Clon CPI 526 
524 — +3 >Clon — +3 >Clon CPI 527 
525 31 +3 >Clon 520 +3 >Clon CPI 528 

- 32 -1 >Clon 521 —1 >Clon ey 

- - 522 -1 CS an 

526 33 523 CPI 529 
527 34 524 CPI 530 
528 35 525 CPI 531 
529 —2 >cI'6 36 —2 >CI 526 —2 >CI CPI 530-2 
530 -2 >CI 37 -2 >CI 527 -2 >CI CPI 531-3 


Remove a kalend between the succession of Simachus (AU [499].1, AT kl 12.1, CS [496].1) and 
the solar eclipse in AU [512].2, CS [510].2. It is uncertain whether the extra kalend was already 
present in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ or was added independently in AU and the Clonmacnoise 
group (see above, 156-7). 

This kalend, immediately before the item on the birth of St Ciaran, is not found in Stokes, ed., 
‘AT Third Fragment’, 126. 

Remove a kalend between the obituary notice for Darerca (CS [514]) and the item for the earth- 
quake in Dardania (AT kl 27.2). 

Add three kalends between the item for the battle of Detnae (AT kl 29.1, CS [518].1) and the 
item on the obit of Pope Hormisdas and the succession of Pope John I (AT kl 31.1, CS [520]). 
Remove two kalends between the succession-item for Pope Felix IV (AU [528].1, or after AT kl 
35, CS [525], in the Clonmacnoise group, which had moved the Felix item to the previous annal) 
and succession-item for Pope Boniface (AU [534].3, or somewhere in AT kl 41, CS [531]). For 
the movement of papal items in the Clonmacnoise-group texts, see above, 158-61. 
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AU AT cS Dates 

531 —2 >CI 38 —-2 >CI 528 —2 >CI CPI 532-4 
532 —2 >CI 39 —2 >CI 528 —2 >CI CPI 533-5 
533 —2 >CI 40 -2 >C7 (St 1 p132) 530-2 >CI CPI 534-5 
534 -2 >CI 41 -2 >cI 531 -2 >CI CPI 535 
535 42 532 CPI 536 

- - 533 -1 CS ts 

536 43 534 CPI 537 

- - 535 -1 CS ws 

537 44 —] >Clon” 536 —1 >Clon CPI 538 

= 45 —1 >Clon 537 —1 >Clon uN 

538 46 538 CPI 539 
539 47 539 CPI 540 
540 +2/3 >Crs 48 +2/3 >CI 540 +2/3 >CI CPI 541-4 
541 +2/3 >CI 49 +2/3 >CI 541 +2/3 >CI CPI 542-5 
542 +2/3 >CI 50 +2/3 >CI (St 2 pl137) 542 +2/3 >CI CPI 543-6 
543 +2/3 >CI 51 +2/3 >CI 543 +2/3 >CI CPI 544-7 
544 +2/3 >CI 52 +2/3 >CI 544 +2/3 >CI CPI 545-8 
545 +2/3 >CI 53 +2/3 >CI 545 +2/3 >CI CPI 546-9 
546 +2/3 >CI 54 +2/3 >CI 546 +2/3 >CI CPI 547-50 
547 +2/3 >CI 55 +2/3 >CI 547 +2/3 >CI CPI 548-51 
548 +2/3 >CI 56 +2/3 >CI 548 +2/3 >CI CPI 549-52 
549 +2/3 >CI — +2/3 >CI; +1 AT; 549 +2/3 >CI CPI 550-3; AD 549?!9 
550 +2/3 >CI 57 +2/3 >CI 550 +2/3 >CI CPI 551-4 
551 +2/3 >CI 58 +2/3 >CI 551 +2/3 >CI CPI 552-5; AD 549? 
552 +2/3 >CI 59 +2/3 >CI 552 +2/3 >CI CPI 553-6 
553 +2/3 >CI 60 +2/3 >CI (St 3 p140) 553 +2/3 >CI CPI 554-7 
554 +2/3 >CI 61 +2/3 >CI 554 +2/3 >CI CPI 555-8 
555 +2/3 >CI 62 +2/3 >CI 555 +2/3 >CI CPI 556-9 
556 +2 >CI; -12?>CP° 63 +3 >CI, -1?>CI 556 +3 >CI,-12?>CI CPI 557-60 
557 -12 >CI —-1? >CT, +1 AT; 557 -1? >CI CPI 560-1 
558 —1? >CI 64 -1? >CI 558 —1? >CI CPI 561-2 
559 —1? >CI 65 -1? >CI 559 —1? >CI CPI 562-3 
- 66 —1 AT - ns 

560 —/ >CI 67 -1 >CI 560 —/ >CI CPI 563-4 
561 —I >CI 68 —1 >CI 561 —1 >CI CPI 564-5 
562 -1 >CI 69 —1 >CI 562 —1 >CI CPI 565-6 
563 —1 >CI 70-1 >CI (St 2 pl44) 563 —/ >CT CPI 566-7 
564 —1 >CI 71-1 >CI 564 —1 >CI CPI 567-8 
565 —1 >CI 72 -1 >CI 565 —1 >CI CPI 568-9 
- 73 -1 AT?! - ws 

566 —1 >CI 74-1 >CI 566 —1 >CI CPI 569 


17 Remove a kalend; either AT kl 44 (CS [536]) or AT kl 45 (CS [537]), see above, 163. 

18 Add two or three kalends between the succession-item for Pope Vigilius (AU [540].2, AT kl 48.3) 
and the succession-item for Pope Pelagius (AU [556].1, AT kl 62.2). The uncertainty regarding 
the number of kalends to be added and the different numbers beside AU [556], AT kl 63 and CS 
[556] are because Pelagius’s succession-item is found in different annals in AT and AU (see above, 
163-5). 

19 The death of Finnio moccu Telduib can be dated to A.D. 549, but is found in AU [549].3 and two 
annals later in AT kl 58.1 and CS [551].1, so the original annal for this event is uncertain (see 
above, 178, 187-8). 

20 Either remove no kalend or one kalend between the succession-item for Pope Pelagius (AU 
[556].1, AT kl 62.2) and the succession-item for the Emperor Justin II (AU [566].1, but the AT 
item (AT kl 72.1) for the same event has been moved; it should be in AT kl 74, CS [566], see 
above, 164). If no kalend should be removed, then two kalends should be added in the pontificate 
of Vigilius, but if a kalend should be removed, then three kalends should be added in Vigilius’s 
pontificate (see above, 163-5). 

21 The kalend in Stokes, ed., ‘AT Third Fragment’, 146, was moved after Forgus 7 Domnall. 
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AU AT CS Dates 
567 75 567 CPI 570 
568 76 568 CPI 571 
569 77 569 CPI 572 
570 7872 570 CPI 573 
571 79 571 CPI 574 
572 80 (St 2 p149)3 572 CPI 575 
573 81 573 CPI 576 
574 82 574 CPI 577 
575 — +1 >Clon** —+1 >Clon CPI 578 
576 8325 575 CPI 579 
577 84 576 CPI 580 
578 85 577 CPI 581 
579 8676 578 CPI 582 
580 87 579 CPI 583 
581 88 580 CPI 584 
582 89 581 CPI 585 
583 90 (St 2 p154) 582 CPI 586 
584 91 583 CPI 587 
585 92 584 CPI 588 
586 93 585 CPI 589 
587 94 586 CPI 590 
588 95 587 CPI 591 
589 96 588 CPI 592 
590 97 589 CPI 593 
591 98 590 CPI 594 
592 99 591 CPI 595; AD 594??7 
593 100 (St 2 p159) 592 CPI 596; AD 595? 
594 10178 59479 CPI 597; AD 596? 
595 102 595 CPI 598; AD 597?2° 
596 103 596 CPI 599 
597 104 597 CPI 600 
598 105 598 CPI 601 
599 106 599 CPI 602 
600 107 600 CPI 603 
601 —+1 AT 601 CPI 604 
602 108 602 CPI 605 
603 109 603 CPI 606 
604 110 (St 2 p164) 604 CPI 607 
605 111 605 CPI 608 
606 112 606 CPI 609 
607 113 607 CPI 610 
608 1143! 608 CPI 611 
609 115 609 CPI 612 
610 116 610 CPI 613 
611 117 611 CPI 614 


22 The text with this kalend, Eochaig 7 Baetan .arigi. K.u., which immediately precedes /ugulatio. 
Fergus mac Nelline in the manuscript, is absent from Stokes (ed., ‘AT Third Fragment’, 149). 
23 The second kalend in Stokes, ed. ‘AT Third Fragment’, 149, excluding the omitted AT kl 78. 

24 See above, 165-6. 

25 The K.u. before Brenaind mac Briain obit is absent from Stokes, ed., ‘Third Fragment’, 151. 

26 The K.u. before Quies Uianni is absent from Stokes, ed., ‘AT Third Fragment’, 153. 

27 Probably the year of the lunar eclipse recorded in AU [592].3 (see above, 184). 

28 The K.ui.before Cath Eudhuind moir is absent from Stokes, ed., ‘AT Third Fragment’, 159. 

29 In Hennessy, ed. and trans. Chronicum Scotorum, 64-5, the numeration of kalends skips from 
[592] to [594]. 

30 The year of St Columba’s death? (see above, 185). 

31 The K.uii before Bass Fiachrach Craich is absent from Stokes, ed., ‘AT Third Fragment’, 168. 
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AU AT CS Dates 

612 118 612 CPI 615 

613 119 613 CPI 616 

614 120 (St 1 p171) 614 CPI 617 

615 121 615 CPI 618 

616 122 616 CPI 619 

617 123 617 CPI 620 

618 124 618 CPI 621 

619 125 619 CPI 622 

620 126 620 CPI 623 

621 127 621 CPI 624 

622 —+1 AT 622 CPI 625 

623 —+1 AT 623 CPI 626 

624 128 624 CPI 627 

625 129 625 CPI 628; AD 626-77 
626 130 (St 1 p179) 626 CPI 629 

627 131 627 CPI 630 

628 132 628 CPI 631 

629 133 629 CPI 632 

630 13433 630 CPI 633 

631 135 631 CPI 634 

632 136 632 CPI 635 

633 137 633 CPI 636 

634 138 634 CPI 637 

635 — +1 >Clon** —+1 >Clon CPI 638 

636 139 635 CPI 639 

637 140 (St 2 p183) 636 CPI 640 

638 141 637 CPI 641 

639 142 638 CPI 642 

640 143 639 CPI 643 

641 —1 AU* = - nN 

642 144 640 CPI 644 

643 145 641 CPI 645; AD 644? 
644 146 642 CPI 646; AD 645? 
645 147 643 CPI 647; AD 646? 
646 148 644 CPI 648; AD 647? 
647 149 645 CPI 649; AD 648? 
648 —1 AU** - — ws 

649 150 (St 3 p188) 646 CPI 650; AD 649? 
650 151 647 CPI 651; AD 650? 
651 152 648 CPI 652; AD 651? 
652 153 649 CPI 653; AD 652? 
653 154 650 CPI 654; AD 653? 
654 155 651 CPI 655; AD 654? 
655 —1 AU?’ - - “ 

656 +1 >PI?38 156 +1 >PI? 652 +1 >PI? CPI 656; AD 655-6? 
657 157 653 CPI 657; AD 656-7? 
658 158 654 CPI 658; AD 658? 
659 159 655 CPI 659; AD 659? 
660 160(St 3 p195) 656 CPI 660; AD 660? 
661 161 657 CPI 661; AD 661? 


32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


See above, 184. 

The K.ui before Bass Conaing Chirr is absent from Stokes, ed., ‘AT Third Fragment’, 181. 
See above, 167. 

See above, 167. 

See above, 167-8. 

See above, 167-8. 

See above, 185-7. 
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AU AT CS Dates 
662 162 658 CPI 662; AD 662? 
663 163 659 CPI 663; AD 663? 
664 164 660 CPI 664; AD 664 
665 —1 >PP? 165 —1 >PI 661 —/ >PI CPI 665; AD 664—5 
666 —1 >PI 166 —/ >PI 662 —] >PI CPI 666; AD 665-6 
667 —1 >PI 167-1 >PI 663 —1 >PI CPI 667; AD 666-7 
668 —/ >PI 168 —1 >PI 664 —/ >PI CPI 668; AD 667-8 
669 —/ >PI 169 —/ >PI 665 —/ >PI CPI 669; AD 668-9 
670 —1 >PI 170 —-1 >PI(St2 p201) 666 —/ >PI CPI 670; AD 669-70 
671 -1 >PI 171 -1 >PI 667 —1 >PI CPI 671; AD 670 
672 172 668 CPI 672; AD 671 
673 173 669 CPI 673; AD 672 
674 174 670 CPI 674; AD 673 
675 175 671 CPI 675; AD 674 
676 176 672 CPI 676; AD 675 
677 177 673 CPI 677; AD 676 
678 178 674 CPI 678; AD 677 
679 179 675 CPI 679; AD 678 
680 180 (St 2 p205) 676 CPI 680; AD 679 
681 181 677 CPI 681; AD 680 
682 182 678 CPI 682; AD 681 
683 183 679 CPI 683; AD 682 
684 184 680 CPI 684; AD 683 
685 185 681 CPI 685; AD 684 
686 186*° 682 CPI 686; AD 685 
687 187 683 CPI 687; AD 686 
688 188 684 CPI 688; AD 687 
689 189 685 CPI 689; AD 688 
690 190 (St 1 p211) 686 CPI 690; AD 689 
691 191 687 CPI 691; AD 690 
692 192 688 CPI 692; AD 691 
693 193 689 CPI 693; AD 692 
694 194 690 CPI 694; AD 693 
695 195 691 CPI 695; AD 694 
696 196 692 CPI 696; AD 695 
697 +1 >PI/CI 197 +1 >PI/>CI 693 +1 >PI/CI CPI 697-8; AD 696-7” 
698 +1/2 >PI/CI® 198 +1/2 >PI/>CI 694 +1/2 >PI/CI CPI 698-9; AD 697-9% 
699 +1 >PI/CI 199 +1 >PI/CI 695 +1 >PI/CI CPI 699-700; 
AD 699-700 
700 +1 >PI/CI 200 +1 >PI/CI 696 +1 >PI/CI CPI 700-1; AD 700-1 
(St 2 p216) 
701 +1 >PI/CI 201 +1 >PI/CI 697 +1 >PI/CI CPI 701-2; AD 701-2 
702 +1 >PI/CI 202 +1 >PI/CI 698 +1 >PI/CI CPI 702-3; AD 702-34 
703 203 699 CPI 704; AD 704 
704 204 700 CPI 705; AD 705 


39 


40 
41 


42 
43 


44 


45 


Remove a kalend between the item describing the eclipse in AU [664].1, AT kl 164.1, AU [660].1, 
and the obituary item of Oswiu in AU [671].1, AT kl 171.1, CS [667].1 (see above, 183). 

The K.before Tiberis annis .r. is absent from Stokes, ed., ‘AT Third Fragment’, 208. 

Add a kalend between the expulsion-item for Taran in AU [697].1, AT kl 197.1, and the notice of 
the battle between the Picts and Anglo-Saxons in AU [698].2, AT kl 198.2 (see above, 181-2). 
The obit of Taran can be dated to A.D. 696, the following items to A.D. 696-7. 

Add a kalend between the notice of the battle between the Picts and Anglo-Saxons (AU [698].2, 
AT kl 198.2) and the succession-item of Tiberius in AU [702].5 (see above, 181-2). 

The battle between the Picts and Anglo-Saxons (AU [698].2, AT kl 198.2) can be dated to A.D. 
698, items before this to A.D. 697-8, items following it to A.D. 698-9. 

Tiberius’s succession-item (AU [702].5) is dateable to A.D. 703, the preceding items to A.D. 
702-3. 
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705 205 701 CPI 706; AD 706 
706 206 702 CPI 707; AD 707 

707 -1 >Crs 207 -1 >CI 703 —1 >CI CPI 707-8; AD 707-8 
708 -1 >CI 208 -1 >CI 704 -1 >CI CPI 708-9; AD 708-9 
709 -1 >CI 209 -1 >CI 705 -1 >CI CPI 709-10; AD 709-10 
710 -1 >CI 210-1 >CI (St 3 p221) 706-1 >CI CPI 710; AD 710 

711 2u1 707 CPI 711; AD 711 
712 212 708 CPI 712: AD 712 
713 213 709 CPI 713; AD 713 
714 214 710 CPI 714; AD 714 
715 215 711 CPI 715; AD 715 
716 216 712 CPI 716; AD 716 
717 217 713 CPI 717; AD 717 
718 218 714 CPI 718; AD 718 
719 219 715 CPI 719; AD 719 
720 220 (St 2 p227) 716 CPI 720; AD 720 

721 221 17 CPI 721; AD 721 
722 222 718 CPI 722; AD 722 

723 223 7 CPI 723; AD 723 

724 224 = CPI 724; AD 724 

725 225 = CPI 725; AD 725 

726 226 = CPI 726; AD 726 

727 227 = CPI 727; AD 727 

728 228 = CPI 728; AD 728 

729 229 = CPI 729; AD 729 

730 230 (St 1 p235) = CPI 730; AD 730 


46 Remove a kalend between the obituary notice of Bridei filius Derilei (AU [706].2, AT kl 206.3) 
and the succession-item of Justinian and his son Tiberius (AU 710.8, AT 710.5). On this change, 
see above, 180-2. 

47 There is a lacuna in CS from part of AU 722 to part of AU 804. 
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A CONCORDANCE OF A.D. 431-730 INCLUDING DATES AND 
A SUMMARY OF LOST AND ADDED KALENDS 


The following table is an attempt to show corresponding annals in AU, AT and 
CS, and to summarise the findings of chapters 6 and 7 on where and in which 
phase annals have been lost and added in these texts. Also dates are provided for 
the annals at the time when the papal and imperial items were included (at some 
point between A.D. 725 and ca 911) and, where possible, at the time when the 
annals were first written. 


Key to the table: 


+1 indicates that a kalend should be added somewhere in this annal (after the annal’s 
surviving kalend) to correct the loss of a kalend. 
-1 indicates that a kalend should be omitted to get back to the original chronology. 


The stage in the development of the annals when the change occurred will be 
indicated with the following abbreviations: 


>PI before the papal and imperial items were added (725x911). 

>CI before the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ (911), but after the papal and imperial items were 
added. 

>Clon before the common source of AT and CS (ca 1110 x mid—fourteenth century), but 
after the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’. 

AT inAT only. 

CS inCS only. 

AU in AU only. 

/ If there is uncertainty over in which period the change took place, the possibilities 
will be all included, separated by / (for example ‘>CI/AU’ means that a change 
either took place after the papal and imperial items were added, but before the 
‘Chronicle of Ireland’, or in AU only. >CI/Clon means either >CI or >Clon. 

= Where this is used for dates, for example 431—4, it means that the annal could be 
any year in the range: thus, in the example, 431, 432, 433, or 434. 

italics Where italics are found it is uncertain in which annal the change took place. All 
the annals potentially affected will be italicised, and a footnote for explanation 
positioned on the first annal. 


? A question mark will be used where it is uncertain that a change took place, or that 
the date is correct. 
. indicates that the contents of the annal belong with the annal above. 


CPI This stands for ‘chronology of the chronicle when the papal and imperial items 
were included’ (at some point from 725 to 911). The CPI number is the kalend 
number at that stage calculated backwards from AU 730.! 


1 These figures are unlikely to represent the A.D. dates which the interpolator of the papal and 
imperial items envisaged for these items, since the mission of Palladius is likely to have been 
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AD _ This is used for A.D. dates. They can be reconstructed with a relatively high degree 
of certainty for the section from 664 onwards. Before then there is less certainty, 
so A.D. dates are sporadic (often found with annals containing dateable events) or 
not included at all. 


For ease of comparison, for AU the editorial dates in the Mac Airt and Mac 
Niocaill edition will be used and for CS Hennessy’s dates are given.* For AT 
each kalend of the third fragment beginning in the equivalent annal to AU 489 
has been given its own number.’ To help locate kalends in Stokes’s edition, every 
tenth kalend’s position in that text is identified in an abbreviated manner, so that 
‘St 1 p120’ is the first kalend shown on page 120 of Stokes’s Etudes Celtiques 
article.* To work in the opposite direction, from text in Stokes’s edition, gener- 
ally the AU figure given by Stokes plus one produces the AU Mac Airt and Mac 
Niocaill edition’s annal number, from which the equivalent AT kalend can often 
be identified. 

It should be noted that the lack of papal and imperial items in CS from 440 
to the end of AT’s lacuna makes it difficult to identify lost or added kalends 
for this section, except where the ferial numbers are incorrect.> This allows the 
chronology of the Clonmacnoise—group text to be recovered, but the numerous 
differences in the position of events make it difficult to compare this chronology 
with that in AU. It is likely that from AU [447] and CS [446] to AU [486] and 
CS [484] that the annals found in this diagram on the same line do not actually 
correspond with each other. 





AU AT CS Dates 

431 - - CPI 434 
432 - 432 CPI 435 
433 -1 >CF - 433 -1 >CI CPI 435-6 
434 -1 >Cl - 434-1 >Cl CPI 436-7 
435 -1 >CI - 435 -1 >CI CPI 437-8 
436 —1 >CI - 436-1 >CI CPI 438-9 
437 -1 >CI - 437 -1 >CI CPI 439-40 
438 -1 >CI - 438 —1 >CI CPI 440-1 
439 -1 >CI - 439 -1 >CI CPI 441-2 
440 -1 >CI - 440 -1 >CI CPI 442 
441 - — +1 >Clon/CS CPI 443 
442 - 441 CPI 444 
443 - 442 CPI 445 
444 - 443 CPI 446 
445 - 444 CPI 447 
446 - 445 CPI 448 
447 - 446 CPI 449 


viewed as having taken place in A.D. 430 or 431, rather than CPI 434, and the succession of 
Justin minor (as found in AU [566].3) may have been considered to have been in A.D. 565 (if the 
Palladius item were A.D. 430, as is found in Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History’ (see above, 135-6, 
164-5). 

2 ‘Annals of Ulster’ (edd. and trans. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, The Annals of Ulster); Chronicum 

Scotorum (ed. and trans. Hennessy, Chronicum Scotorum). 

See above, xi—xiii, for reasons. 

Stokes, ed., ‘AT Third fragment’. 

See Me Carthy, ‘The chronology’, 248-50, for a reconstruction of the ferials. 

Remove a kalend between the item for the first year of Sixtus III’s episcopate (AU [432].1, CS 

[432].2) and his obit (AU [440].1, CS [440].2). 
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AU AT CS Dates 

448 +1 >CI/AU7 - 447 CPI 450-1 
449 +1 >CI/AU - 448 CPI 451-2 
450 = 449 CPI 453 
451 - 450 CPI 454 
452 - 451 CPI 455 
453 = 452 CPI 456 
454 - 453 CPI 457 
455 - 454 CPI 458 
456 - 455 CPI 459 
457 - 456 CPI 460 
458 = 457 CPI 461 
459 ~ 458 CPI 462 
460 - 459 CPI 463 
461 - — +3 >Clon/CS CPI 464 
462 = - CPI 465 
463 - - CPI 466 
464 - 460 CPI 467 
465 - 461 CPI 468 
466 - 462 CPI 469 
467 - 463 CPI 470 
468 - 464 CPI 471 
469 - 465 CPI 472 
470 - 466 CPI 473 
471 - 467 CPI 474 
472 - 468 CPI 475 
473 ~ 469 CPI 476 
474 = 470 CPI 477 
475 ~ 471 CPI 478 
476 - [472]§ +1 >Clon/CS CPI 479 
477 = 473 CPI 480 
478 = 474 CPI 481 
479 - 475 CPI 482 
480 - 476 CPI 483 
481 +1 >CI/AU? - — +1 >Clon/CS CPI 484-5 
482 +1 >CI/AU - 477 CPI 485-6 
483 +1 >CI/AU - 478 CPI 486-7 
- - 479 A? 

- - 480 A? 

- = 481 NS 

484 +1 >CI/AU - 482 CPI 487-8 
485 +1 >CI/AU - 483 CPI 488-9 
486 +1 >CI/AU = 484 CPI 489-90 
487 +1 >CI/AU = 485 CPI 490-1 
489! +1 >CI/AU 1" (St 1 p120) 486 CPI 491-2 
490 +1 >CI/AU 2 487 CPI 492-3 
491 +1 >CI/AU 3 488 CPI 493-4 
492 4 489 CPI 495 


7 Add a kalend after the earthquake in Constantinople item (AU [448]), but before the obituary 
item for Theodosius (AU [449].1). 

8 This kalend was not present in the manuscript, but was included by Hennessy in his edition (ed. 
and trans. Chronicum Scotorum, 26-7, esp. n.9). Mc Carthy (‘The chronology’, 248) is probably 
correct in also adding this kalend. 

9 Adda kalend between the succession-item of Pope Felix (AU [481].2) and the obit of the Emperor 
Zeno (AU [491].1, AT kl 3.1). 

10 In Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill (edd. and trans. The Annals of Ulster, xi and 54), the numeration 
skips a year from [487] to [489]. 

11 This is the first kalend of the third fragment of AT (covering A.D. 489-766). 
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AU AT CS Dates 

—+1 AU 5 490 CPI 496 
493 6 491 CPI 497 
494 7 —+1CS CPI 498 
495 8 492 CPI 499 
496 9 493 CPI 500 
497 10 (St 4 p122) 494 CPI 501 
498 11 495 CPI 502 
499 12 496 CPI 503 
500 —1 >CI/AU” 13 —1 >CI/Clon 497 —1 >CI/Clon CPI 503-4 
501 —1 >CI/AU 14 -/ >CI/Clon 498 —1 >Cl/Clon CPI 504-5 
- - 499 -1 CS as 

502 —I >CI/AU 15 —J >CI/Clon 500 —1 >CI/Clon CPI 505-6 
503 —I >CI/AU 16 —1 >CI/Clon 501 —1 >CI/Clon CPI 506-7 
504 —1 >CI/AU 17 -1 >CI/Clon 502 —1 >CI/Clon CPI 507-8 
505 —I >CI/AU 18 —/ >CI/Clon 503 —1 >CI/Clon CPI 508-9 
506 —I >CI/AU 19 -1 >CI/Clon 504 —1 >CI/Clon CPI 509-10 
507 —1 >CI/AU 20 —1>CI/Clon(St3p125) 505 —1 >Cl/Clon CPI 510-11 
508 —1 >CI/AU 21-1 >ClI/Clon 506 —1 >CI/Clon CPI 511-12 
509 —1 >CI/AU —-I >Cl/Clon;+1 AT 507 —1 >ClI/Clon CPI 512-13 
510-1 >CI/AU 22 —1 >ClI/Clon 508 —1 >CI/Clon CPI 513-14 
511-1 >CI/AU 23 —1 >ClI/Clon 509 —1 >CI/Clon CPI 514-15 
512 —I >CI/AU 24 —1 >ClI/Clon 510 —1 >CI/Clon CPI 515 
513 —+1 AT ey lt CPI 516 
514 — +1 >Clon —+1 >Clon CPI 517 
515 2533 512 CPI 518 
516 26 513 CPI 519 
oly —+1 AT 514 CPI 520 

- ——I >Clon;!4 +1 AT 515 —1 >Clon as 

518 27 -1 >Clon 516 —1 >Clon CPI 521 
519 28 oly CPI 522 
520 29 +3 >Clon® 518 +3 >Clon CPI 523 
521 30 +3 >Clon (St 1 p129) 519 +3 >Clon CPI 524 
522 — +3 >Clon — +3 >Clon CPI 525 
523 — +3 >Clon — +3 >Clon CPI 526 
524 — +3 >Clon — +3 >Clon CPI 527 
525 31 +3 >Clon 520 +3 >Clon CPI 528 

- 32 -1 >Clon 521 —1 >Clon ey 

- - 522 -1 CS an 

526 33 523 CPI 529 
527 34 524 CPI 530 
528 35 525 CPI 531 
529 —2 >cI'6 36 —2 >CI 526 —2 >CI CPI 530-2 
530 -2 >CI 37 -2 >CI 527 -2 >CI CPI 531-3 


Remove a kalend between the succession of Simachus (AU [499].1, AT kl 12.1, CS [496].1) and 
the solar eclipse in AU [512].2, CS [510].2. It is uncertain whether the extra kalend was already 
present in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ or was added independently in AU and the Clonmacnoise 
group (see above, 156-7). 

This kalend, immediately before the item on the birth of St Ciaran, is not found in Stokes, ed., 
‘AT Third Fragment’, 126. 

Remove a kalend between the obituary notice for Darerca (CS [514]) and the item for the earth- 
quake in Dardania (AT kl 27.2). 

Add three kalends between the item for the battle of Detnae (AT kl 29.1, CS [518].1) and the 
item on the obit of Pope Hormisdas and the succession of Pope John I (AT kl 31.1, CS [520]). 
Remove two kalends between the succession-item for Pope Felix IV (AU [528].1, or after AT kl 
35, CS [525], in the Clonmacnoise group, which had moved the Felix item to the previous annal) 
and succession-item for Pope Boniface (AU [534].3, or somewhere in AT kl 41, CS [531]). For 
the movement of papal items in the Clonmacnoise-group texts, see above, 158-61. 
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AU AT cS Dates 

531 —2 >CI 38 —-2 >CI 528 —2 >CI CPI 532-4 
532 —2 >CI 39 —2 >CI 528 —2 >CI CPI 533-5 
533 —2 >CI 40 -2 >C7 (St 1 p132) 530-2 >CI CPI 534-5 
534 -2 >CI 41 -2 >cI 531 -2 >CI CPI 535 
535 42 532 CPI 536 

- - 533 -1 CS ts 

536 43 534 CPI 537 

- - 535 -1 CS ws 

537 44 —] >Clon” 536 —1 >Clon CPI 538 

= 45 —1 >Clon 537 —1 >Clon uN 

538 46 538 CPI 539 
539 47 539 CPI 540 
540 +2/3 >Crs 48 +2/3 >CI 540 +2/3 >CI CPI 541-4 
541 +2/3 >CI 49 +2/3 >CI 541 +2/3 >CI CPI 542-5 
542 +2/3 >CI 50 +2/3 >CI (St 2 pl137) 542 +2/3 >CI CPI 543-6 
543 +2/3 >CI 51 +2/3 >CI 543 +2/3 >CI CPI 544-7 
544 +2/3 >CI 52 +2/3 >CI 544 +2/3 >CI CPI 545-8 
545 +2/3 >CI 53 +2/3 >CI 545 +2/3 >CI CPI 546-9 
546 +2/3 >CI 54 +2/3 >CI 546 +2/3 >CI CPI 547-50 
547 +2/3 >CI 55 +2/3 >CI 547 +2/3 >CI CPI 548-51 
548 +2/3 >CI 56 +2/3 >CI 548 +2/3 >CI CPI 549-52 
549 +2/3 >CI — +2/3 >CI; +1 AT; 549 +2/3 >CI CPI 550-3; AD 549?!9 
550 +2/3 >CI 57 +2/3 >CI 550 +2/3 >CI CPI 551-4 
551 +2/3 >CI 58 +2/3 >CI 551 +2/3 >CI CPI 552-5; AD 549? 
552 +2/3 >CI 59 +2/3 >CI 552 +2/3 >CI CPI 553-6 
553 +2/3 >CI 60 +2/3 >CI (St 3 p140) 553 +2/3 >CI CPI 554-7 
554 +2/3 >CI 61 +2/3 >CI 554 +2/3 >CI CPI 555-8 
555 +2/3 >CI 62 +2/3 >CI 555 +2/3 >CI CPI 556-9 
556 +2 >CI; -12?>CP° 63 +3 >CI, -1?>CI 556 +3 >CI,-12?>CI CPI 557-60 
557 -12 >CI —-1? >CT, +1 AT; 557 -1? >CI CPI 560-1 
558 —1? >CI 64 -1? >CI 558 —1? >CI CPI 561-2 
559 —1? >CI 65 -1? >CI 559 —1? >CI CPI 562-3 
- 66 —1 AT - ns 

560 —/ >CI 67 -1 >CI 560 —/ >CI CPI 563-4 
561 —I >CI 68 —1 >CI 561 —1 >CI CPI 564-5 
562 -1 >CI 69 —1 >CI 562 —1 >CI CPI 565-6 
563 —1 >CI 70-1 >CI (St 2 pl44) 563 —/ >CT CPI 566-7 
564 —1 >CI 71-1 >CI 564 —1 >CI CPI 567-8 
565 —1 >CI 72 -1 >CI 565 —1 >CI CPI 568-9 
- 73 -1 AT?! - ws 

566 —1 >CI 74-1 >CI 566 —1 >CI CPI 569 


17 Remove a kalend; either AT kl 44 (CS [536]) or AT kl 45 (CS [537]), see above, 163. 

18 Add two or three kalends between the succession-item for Pope Vigilius (AU [540].2, AT kl 48.3) 
and the succession-item for Pope Pelagius (AU [556].1, AT kl 62.2). The uncertainty regarding 
the number of kalends to be added and the different numbers beside AU [556], AT kl 63 and CS 
[556] are because Pelagius’s succession-item is found in different annals in AT and AU (see above, 
163-5). 

19 The death of Finnio moccu Telduib can be dated to A.D. 549, but is found in AU [549].3 and two 
annals later in AT kl 58.1 and CS [551].1, so the original annal for this event is uncertain (see 
above, 178, 187-8). 

20 Either remove no kalend or one kalend between the succession-item for Pope Pelagius (AU 
[556].1, AT kl 62.2) and the succession-item for the Emperor Justin II (AU [566].1, but the AT 
item (AT kl 72.1) for the same event has been moved; it should be in AT kl 74, CS [566], see 
above, 164). If no kalend should be removed, then two kalends should be added in the pontificate 
of Vigilius, but if a kalend should be removed, then three kalends should be added in Vigilius’s 
pontificate (see above, 163-5). 

21 The kalend in Stokes, ed., ‘AT Third Fragment’, 146, was moved after Forgus 7 Domnall. 
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AU AT CS Dates 
567 75 567 CPI 570 
568 76 568 CPI 571 
569 77 569 CPI 572 
570 7872 570 CPI 573 
571 79 571 CPI 574 
572 80 (St 2 p149)3 572 CPI 575 
573 81 573 CPI 576 
574 82 574 CPI 577 
575 — +1 >Clon** —+1 >Clon CPI 578 
576 8325 575 CPI 579 
577 84 576 CPI 580 
578 85 577 CPI 581 
579 8676 578 CPI 582 
580 87 579 CPI 583 
581 88 580 CPI 584 
582 89 581 CPI 585 
583 90 (St 2 p154) 582 CPI 586 
584 91 583 CPI 587 
585 92 584 CPI 588 
586 93 585 CPI 589 
587 94 586 CPI 590 
588 95 587 CPI 591 
589 96 588 CPI 592 
590 97 589 CPI 593 
591 98 590 CPI 594 
592 99 591 CPI 595; AD 594??7 
593 100 (St 2 p159) 592 CPI 596; AD 595? 
594 10178 59479 CPI 597; AD 596? 
595 102 595 CPI 598; AD 597?2° 
596 103 596 CPI 599 
597 104 597 CPI 600 
598 105 598 CPI 601 
599 106 599 CPI 602 
600 107 600 CPI 603 
601 —+1 AT 601 CPI 604 
602 108 602 CPI 605 
603 109 603 CPI 606 
604 110 (St 2 p164) 604 CPI 607 
605 111 605 CPI 608 
606 112 606 CPI 609 
607 113 607 CPI 610 
608 1143! 608 CPI 611 
609 115 609 CPI 612 
610 116 610 CPI 613 
611 117 611 CPI 614 


22 The text with this kalend, Eochaig 7 Baetan .arigi. K.u., which immediately precedes /ugulatio. 
Fergus mac Nelline in the manuscript, is absent from Stokes (ed., ‘AT Third Fragment’, 149). 
23 The second kalend in Stokes, ed. ‘AT Third Fragment’, 149, excluding the omitted AT kl 78. 

24 See above, 165-6. 

25 The K.u. before Brenaind mac Briain obit is absent from Stokes, ed., ‘Third Fragment’, 151. 

26 The K.u. before Quies Uianni is absent from Stokes, ed., ‘AT Third Fragment’, 153. 

27 Probably the year of the lunar eclipse recorded in AU [592].3 (see above, 184). 

28 The K.ui.before Cath Eudhuind moir is absent from Stokes, ed., ‘AT Third Fragment’, 159. 

29 In Hennessy, ed. and trans. Chronicum Scotorum, 64-5, the numeration of kalends skips from 
[592] to [594]. 

30 The year of St Columba’s death? (see above, 185). 

31 The K.uii before Bass Fiachrach Craich is absent from Stokes, ed., ‘AT Third Fragment’, 168. 
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AU AT CS Dates 

612 118 612 CPI 615 

613 119 613 CPI 616 

614 120 (St 1 p171) 614 CPI 617 

615 121 615 CPI 618 

616 122 616 CPI 619 

617 123 617 CPI 620 

618 124 618 CPI 621 

619 125 619 CPI 622 

620 126 620 CPI 623 

621 127 621 CPI 624 

622 —+1 AT 622 CPI 625 

623 —+1 AT 623 CPI 626 

624 128 624 CPI 627 

625 129 625 CPI 628; AD 626-77 
626 130 (St 1 p179) 626 CPI 629 

627 131 627 CPI 630 

628 132 628 CPI 631 

629 133 629 CPI 632 

630 13433 630 CPI 633 

631 135 631 CPI 634 

632 136 632 CPI 635 

633 137 633 CPI 636 

634 138 634 CPI 637 

635 — +1 >Clon** —+1 >Clon CPI 638 

636 139 635 CPI 639 

637 140 (St 2 p183) 636 CPI 640 

638 141 637 CPI 641 

639 142 638 CPI 642 

640 143 639 CPI 643 

641 —1 AU* = - nN 

642 144 640 CPI 644 

643 145 641 CPI 645; AD 644? 
644 146 642 CPI 646; AD 645? 
645 147 643 CPI 647; AD 646? 
646 148 644 CPI 648; AD 647? 
647 149 645 CPI 649; AD 648? 
648 —1 AU** - — ws 

649 150 (St 3 p188) 646 CPI 650; AD 649? 
650 151 647 CPI 651; AD 650? 
651 152 648 CPI 652; AD 651? 
652 153 649 CPI 653; AD 652? 
653 154 650 CPI 654; AD 653? 
654 155 651 CPI 655; AD 654? 
655 —1 AU?’ - - “ 

656 +1 >PI?38 156 +1 >PI? 652 +1 >PI? CPI 656; AD 655-6? 
657 157 653 CPI 657; AD 656-7? 
658 158 654 CPI 658; AD 658? 
659 159 655 CPI 659; AD 659? 
660 160(St 3 p195) 656 CPI 660; AD 660? 
661 161 657 CPI 661; AD 661? 


32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


See above, 184. 

The K.ui before Bass Conaing Chirr is absent from Stokes, ed., ‘AT Third Fragment’, 181. 
See above, 167. 

See above, 167. 

See above, 167-8. 

See above, 167-8. 

See above, 185-7. 
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AU AT CS Dates 
662 162 658 CPI 662; AD 662? 
663 163 659 CPI 663; AD 663? 
664 164 660 CPI 664; AD 664 
665 —1 >PP? 165 —1 >PI 661 —/ >PI CPI 665; AD 664—5 
666 —1 >PI 166 —/ >PI 662 —] >PI CPI 666; AD 665-6 
667 —1 >PI 167-1 >PI 663 —1 >PI CPI 667; AD 666-7 
668 —/ >PI 168 —1 >PI 664 —/ >PI CPI 668; AD 667-8 
669 —/ >PI 169 —/ >PI 665 —/ >PI CPI 669; AD 668-9 
670 —1 >PI 170 —-1 >PI(St2 p201) 666 —/ >PI CPI 670; AD 669-70 
671 -1 >PI 171 -1 >PI 667 —1 >PI CPI 671; AD 670 
672 172 668 CPI 672; AD 671 
673 173 669 CPI 673; AD 672 
674 174 670 CPI 674; AD 673 
675 175 671 CPI 675; AD 674 
676 176 672 CPI 676; AD 675 
677 177 673 CPI 677; AD 676 
678 178 674 CPI 678; AD 677 
679 179 675 CPI 679; AD 678 
680 180 (St 2 p205) 676 CPI 680; AD 679 
681 181 677 CPI 681; AD 680 
682 182 678 CPI 682; AD 681 
683 183 679 CPI 683; AD 682 
684 184 680 CPI 684; AD 683 
685 185 681 CPI 685; AD 684 
686 186*° 682 CPI 686; AD 685 
687 187 683 CPI 687; AD 686 
688 188 684 CPI 688; AD 687 
689 189 685 CPI 689; AD 688 
690 190 (St 1 p211) 686 CPI 690; AD 689 
691 191 687 CPI 691; AD 690 
692 192 688 CPI 692; AD 691 
693 193 689 CPI 693; AD 692 
694 194 690 CPI 694; AD 693 
695 195 691 CPI 695; AD 694 
696 196 692 CPI 696; AD 695 
697 +1 >PI/CI 197 +1 >PI/>CI 693 +1 >PI/CI CPI 697-8; AD 696-7” 
698 +1/2 >PI/CI® 198 +1/2 >PI/>CI 694 +1/2 >PI/CI CPI 698-9; AD 697-9% 
699 +1 >PI/CI 199 +1 >PI/CI 695 +1 >PI/CI CPI 699-700; 
AD 699-700 
700 +1 >PI/CI 200 +1 >PI/CI 696 +1 >PI/CI CPI 700-1; AD 700-1 
(St 2 p216) 
701 +1 >PI/CI 201 +1 >PI/CI 697 +1 >PI/CI CPI 701-2; AD 701-2 
702 +1 >PI/CI 202 +1 >PI/CI 698 +1 >PI/CI CPI 702-3; AD 702-34 
703 203 699 CPI 704; AD 704 
704 204 700 CPI 705; AD 705 


39 


40 
41 


42 
43 


44 


45 


Remove a kalend between the item describing the eclipse in AU [664].1, AT kl 164.1, AU [660].1, 
and the obituary item of Oswiu in AU [671].1, AT kl 171.1, CS [667].1 (see above, 183). 

The K.before Tiberis annis .r. is absent from Stokes, ed., ‘AT Third Fragment’, 208. 

Add a kalend between the expulsion-item for Taran in AU [697].1, AT kl 197.1, and the notice of 
the battle between the Picts and Anglo-Saxons in AU [698].2, AT kl 198.2 (see above, 181-2). 
The obit of Taran can be dated to A.D. 696, the following items to A.D. 696-7. 

Add a kalend between the notice of the battle between the Picts and Anglo-Saxons (AU [698].2, 
AT kl 198.2) and the succession-item of Tiberius in AU [702].5 (see above, 181-2). 

The battle between the Picts and Anglo-Saxons (AU [698].2, AT kl 198.2) can be dated to A.D. 
698, items before this to A.D. 697-8, items following it to A.D. 698-9. 

Tiberius’s succession-item (AU [702].5) is dateable to A.D. 703, the preceding items to A.D. 
702-3. 
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705 205 701 CPI 706; AD 706 
706 206 702 CPI 707; AD 707 

707 -1 >Crs 207 -1 >CI 703 —1 >CI CPI 707-8; AD 707-8 
708 -1 >CI 208 -1 >CI 704 -1 >CI CPI 708-9; AD 708-9 
709 -1 >CI 209 -1 >CI 705 -1 >CI CPI 709-10; AD 709-10 
710 -1 >CI 210-1 >CI (St 3 p221) 706-1 >CI CPI 710; AD 710 

711 2u1 707 CPI 711; AD 711 
712 212 708 CPI 712: AD 712 
713 213 709 CPI 713; AD 713 
714 214 710 CPI 714; AD 714 
715 215 711 CPI 715; AD 715 
716 216 712 CPI 716; AD 716 
717 217 713 CPI 717; AD 717 
718 218 714 CPI 718; AD 718 
719 219 715 CPI 719; AD 719 
720 220 (St 2 p227) 716 CPI 720; AD 720 

721 221 17 CPI 721; AD 721 
722 222 718 CPI 722; AD 722 

723 223 7 CPI 723; AD 723 

724 224 = CPI 724; AD 724 

725 225 = CPI 725; AD 725 

726 226 = CPI 726; AD 726 

727 227 = CPI 727; AD 727 

728 228 = CPI 728; AD 728 

729 229 = CPI 729; AD 729 

730 230 (St 1 p235) = CPI 730; AD 730 


46 Remove a kalend between the obituary notice of Bridei filius Derilei (AU [706].2, AT kl 206.3) 
and the succession-item of Justinian and his son Tiberius (AU 710.8, AT 710.5). On this change, 
see above, 180-2. 

47 There is a lacuna in CS from part of AU 722 to part of AU 804. 
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ITEMS SHARED BY AU AND AT OR CS WHICH 
ARE POSSIBLY- OR DEFINITELY- 
DERIVED FROM A SHARED SOURCE 


Items in brackets display no textual correspondence to AU. 


Definitely-shared items 








AU 933.1=CS 933.1 AU 1016.6=CS 1016.3 

AU 933.3=CS 933.5 AU 1017.2=CS 1017.3 

AU 951.3=CS 951.4 AU 1021.2=AT 1021.3=CS 1021.1 
AU 962.1=CS 962.1 AU 1021.4=AT 1021.5=CS 1021.2 
AU 963.1=CS 963.3 AU 1022.3=AT 1022.4=CS 1022.4 
AU 968.3=CS 968 AU 1022.4=AT 1022.6 

AU 972.1=CS 972.1 AU 1023.8=AT 1023.11=CS 1023.8 
AU 978.3=AT 978.2=CS 978.3 AU 1024.1=AT 1024.1=CS 1024.1 
AU 995.2=AT 995.4=CS 995.2 AU 1024.3=AT 1024.8=CS 1024.4 
AU 999.8=AT 998.1 & 999.3=CS 999.4 AU 1026.2=AT 1026.2=CS 1026.2 
AU 1004.5=CS 1004.3 AU 1029.6=AT 1029.1=CS 1029.1 
AU 1013.2=CS 1013.2 AU 1031.2=(AT 1031.6)=CS 1031.2 
AU 1013.7=CS 1013.4 AU 1031.4=AT 1031.12 

AU 1014.1=CS 1014.1 AU 1038.3=AT 1038.5=CS 1038.3 
AU 1014.2=CS 1014.2 AU 1042.1=AT 1041.5=CS 1041 
AU 1014.4=CS 1014.3 AU 1042.4=AT 1042.3=CS 1042.3 
AU 1014.7=CS 1014.7 AU 1054.7=AT 1054.3=CS 1054.2 
AU 1015.7=CS 1015.5 


Possibly-shared items 








AU 916.9=CS 916.1 AU 940.1=CS 940.1 
AU 918.3=CS 918.1 AU 940.4=CS 940.4 
AU 919.1=CS 919.7 AU 942.5=CS 942.3 
AU 920.2=CS 920.1 AU 944.4=CS 944.6 
AU 923.7=CS 923.2 AU 948.5=CS 948.3 
AU 926.1=CS 926.2 AU 949.4=CS 949.3 
AU 926.3=CS 926.1 AU 953.1=CS 953.1 
AU 927.1=CS 927.1 AU 954.2=CS 953.3 
AU 928.4=CS 928.4 AU 954.7=CS 954.1 
AU 928.6=CS 929.3 AU 955.3=CS 955.1 
AU 929.1=CS 929.1 AU 956.3=CS 956.1 
AU 936.2=CS 936.2 AU 957.1=CS 957.1 
AU 938.6=CS 938.4 AU 957.2=CS 957.2 
AU 939.3=CS 939.2 AU 958.2=CS 958.1 
AU 939.5=CS 939.5 AU 958.4=CS 958.2 
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AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 


AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 





AU 


Items shared by AU and AT or CS from a Shared Source 


959.1=CS 959.1 

959.3=CS 959.3 

960.1=CS 960.4 

963.2=CS 963.4 

964.3=CS 964.5 

964.5=CS 964.6 

965.5=CS 965.3 

965.6=CS 965.2 

967.6=CS 967.2 

970.1=CS 970.1 

970.4=CS 970.2 

971.1=CS 971.1 

971.3=CS 971.7 

972.2=CS 972.3 

973.1=CS 973.1 

974.4=CS 974.5 

975.2=AT 975.3=CS 975.4 
977. 1=AT 977.1 

977.3=AT 977.3 

977.4=AT 977.4=CS 977.2 
978.2=AT 978.1=CS 978.2 
978.4=CS 978.4 

978.5=AT 978.3 

979.1=CS 979.2 

979.2=AT 979.3=CS 979.5 
979.3=AT 979.1=CS 979.3 
980.1=AT 980.3=CS 980.3 
980.2=AT 980.1=CS 980.1 
981.1=AT 981.2=CS 981.3 
982.1=AT 982.1=CS 982.1 
982.4=AT 982.2=CS 982.2 
983.2=AT 983.1=CS 983.1 
984.3=AT 984.1=CS 984.1 and 
CS 984.4 

989.1=CS 988.4 

989.3=AT 989.1=CS 989.1 
990.2=AT 990.2=CS 990.2 
991.1=AT 991.1=CS 991.1 
992.3=AT 992.1=CS 992.1 
993.2=AT 993.2=CS 993.2 
993.3=AT 993.3 

994.1=AT 994.1 

994.5=AT 994.4=CS 994.2 
997.4=AT 997.2 

997.5=AT 997.3=CS 997.2 
998.1=AT 998.1=CS 998.1 
999.3=AT 999.1=CS 999.1 
999.4=CS 999.2 

1000.4=AT 1000.4=CS 1000.3 
1000.5=AT 1000.3=CS 1000.4 
1000.7=AT 1000.8=CS 1000.7 
1001.2=(AT 1001.2)=CS 1001.1 
1001.5=AT 1001.1 

1001.6=AT 1001.4=CS 1001.3 
1002.1=AT 1002.3=CS 1002.2 


AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 





1003.4=AT 1003.4 
1005.7=CS 1005.3 

1006.6=CS 1006.4 
1007.4=CS 1007.2 
1007.5=CS 1007.3 

1007.8=CS 1007.7 
1010.4=CS 1010.4 
1016.4=CS 1016.7 
1016.7=CS 1016.4 
1018.1=CS 1018.1 

1018.2=CS 1018.2 
1018.3=AT 1018.1 

1019.6=AT 1019.5 
1019.10=(AT 1020.1)=CS 1020.1 
1020.1=AT 1020.3 

1020.2=AT 1020.4 
1020.4=AT 1020.5=CS 1020.5 
1020.5=AT 1020.6=CS 1020.6 
1021.1=AT 1021.1 

1022.5=AT 1022.5=CS 1022.5 
1022.7=AT 1022.9 
1023.2=AT 1023.2=CS 1023.2 
1023.3=AT 1023.4 
1023.6=AT 1023.7=CS 1023.4 
1025.3=AT 1025.7=CS 1025.1 
1025.4=AT 1025.4 
1026.1=AT 1026.1=CS 1026.1 
1026.3=AT 1024.7=CS 1024.3 
1026.6=AT 1026.5 

1026.7=AT 1026.4 
1027.1=AT 1027.1 

1027.2=AT 1027.2 
1027.5=AT 1027.9 
1029.4=AT 1029.2=CS 1029.2 
1029.5=(AT 1029.3)=CS 1029.3 
1029.7=AT 1029.5 

1030.7=AT 1030.13=CS 1030.11 
1031.1=CS 1031.1 

1031.7=CS 1031.4 
1031.9=CS 1031.3 
1032.5=AT 1032.7 
1032.8=AT 1032.2=CS 1032.2 
1033.1=AT 1033.1 

1033.3=AT 1033.2 
1033.4=AT 1033.3 

1034.1=AT 1034.1=CS 1034.1 
1034.2=AT 1034.2=CS 1034.2 
1034.4=AT 1034.5=CS 1034.4 
1034.10=AT 1034.3 
1036.1=(AT 1036.3)=CS 1036.3 
1036.3=AT 1036.1=CS 1036.1 
1036.6=AT 1036.7 
1037.2=AT 1037.4 
1037.4=AT 1037.2 
1037.5=AT 1037.5 


AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 





AU 


1037.6=AT 1037.6 


1038.5=(AT 1038.3)=CS 1038.2 
1039.1=AT 1039.1=CS 1039.1 


1040.5=CS 1040.3 
1041.7=AT 1041.7 
1042.2=AT 1040.2 
1043.1=AT 1043.1 
1043.6=AT 1043.7 
1044.5=AT 1044.5 
1045.2=AT 1045.7 
1045.5=AT 1045.6 
1046.1=AT 1046.1 


1046.2=AT 1046.3=CS 1046.1 


1046.4=AT 1046.4 
1047.1=CS 1047.1 
1047.3=AT 1047.2 
1049.1=CS 1049.1 
1049.3=AT 1049.1 
1051.2=AT 1051.3 


Appendix 2 


AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 





AU 
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1051.3=AT 1051.4=CS 1051.2 
1052.4=AT 1052.1 

1053.6=AT 1053.2=CS 1053.1 
1056.1=AT 1056.1 

1058.2=AT 1058.1=CS 1058.1 
1058.6=AT 1058.5=CS 1058.4 
1062.6=AT 1062.2=CS 1062 or 1063.1 
1070.9=CS 1070.1 

1072.7=AT 1071.1=CS 1071.1 
1077.4=AT 1077.2=CS 1077.2 
1083.4=AT 1083.2=CS 1083.2 
1089.6=AT 1089.4 

1091.5=CS 1091.4 
1092.1=AT 1092.4=CS 1092.2 
1092.8=AT 1092.2 

1093.5=AT 1093.4=CS 1093.1 
1094.2=AT 1094.1 

1098.1=AT 1098.4=CS 1098.2 
1100.7=AT 1100.4=CS 1100.1 


APPENDIX 3 


DIAGRAMS OF IDENTIFIED TEXTUAL RELATIONSHIPS, 
DEVELOPMENTS AND SOURCES 


Figure 7. Identified textual relationships and locations of the Irish chronicles 


Gaelic chronicle sources (including 
‘Iona Chronicle’) (xca 600-) 











| Contemporary Chronicle 
Mediterranean items, 
~-™~ Patrician items 
(725, prob. 731, x911) 


— Included as base source 


~~ Additions/Changes 








“+. Possible additions/changes ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ (ca 911) 












‘Clonard- ‘Conaille/Brega 
Clonmacnoise Chronicle’ 
Chronicle’ (912— 938) 
(912-970sxca 1060) 

Chronicle in 


north-east Ireland, 
Conaille or Brega 





‘Clonmacnoise 



















Munster chronicle(s), | Chronicle’ 
another Clonmacnoise- | (970sxca 1060-) (939-980s) 
group text 
“Armagh 
(1064xca 1092) Chronicle’ 
(980s—ca 1189) 
‘Derry Chronicle’ 
Al Cogad (ca 1189-1220s) 
(ca 1092- (early 12th 
1326) sels (ca 1113) (1220sx) 





AT Cs AU ALC 
(ca 1350x70) (ca 1640) (ca 1489x (late 16th cent.) 
ca 1504) 
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Appendix 3 


Figure 8. Identified alterations to earlier sections of the Irish chronicles 


Gaelic chronicle sources (including 
‘Iona Chronicle’) (ca 600—) 










Mediterranean items (using 

Marc., LP, Bede’s CM & prob. 

‘Eccl. History’, chronicles of ey 
Isidore & Prosper), Patrician = 
items (725, prob. 731, x911) 


‘Chronicle of 
Ireland’ (ca 911) 


AU 


‘Clonard- (ca 1489xca 
Clonmacnoise 1504) 


Chronicle’ 
(912-970sxca 
1060) 


Clonmacnoise and/or 
Clonard chronicle items? 
(soon after 911) Ot. 

















Revision & addition of papal 

& imperial (using Bede’s ~ . 
DTR), kingship of Ireland > 
items. 

Poss. also Gaelic and Pictish 
items, incl. of pre-Palladian 
section & current ferials. 
(912x1092, prob. early—mid 

11th cent.) 


‘Clonmacnoise Chronicle’ 
(970sxca 1060—) 


‘Clonmacnoise Chronicle’ 
,7 items (ca 1060x1064) 


(1064xca 1092) 
Al 
(ca 1092-1326) 

Irish provincial 
kingship items . 


~ 


Revision 
increasing focus 
(ca 1113) gn Clonmacnoise 


Revision increasing Pa & major Irish 


focus on secular itemsS he kingships 
AT CS 
(ca 135070) (ca 1640) 
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Textual Relationships, Developments and Sources 


Figure 9. Identified textual sources for contemporary chronicling in the period 
912-1100 


‘Chronicle of Ireland’ (ca 911) 






‘“Clonard- Contemp. items ‘Conaille/ 
Clonmacnoise from Armagh ~ ~ ,] Brega 
Chronicle’ (912-938x80s) Chronicle’ 
(912-970sxca (912— 938) 
1060) 
Chronicle in 
Exchange of items north-east 
Sts sser—- 4 = tI _yl Ireland, 
Contemp. (912xca 933-ca 1054x60) Conaille or 
items from Brega 
Armagh ~ ~ (939-980s) 
(10th & 11th Contemp. items from 
cent.) -- — Glendalough 
oa ‘Armagh 
(late 10th—mid-1 1th cent.) Chronicle’ 
(980s—ca 
“Clonmacnoise Chronicle’ 1189) 
(970sxca 1060—) 
(1064xca 1092) 
Al Cogad 
(ca 1113x) (ca 1092— (early 12th (1220sx) 
1326) cent.) 
AT CS AU ALC 
(ca 1350x70) (ca 1640) (ca 1489x — (late 16th cent.) 


ca 1504) 
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Law of the Innocents of 52-3 
Life of see Betha Adamndin 
‘Life of St Columba’ 171, 213 n.96 
obit of 177 n.32, 181 
role in chronicling 4, 123, 229-30 
Aed Bennain, king of Munster 197, 220 
Aed Buide, king of Cenél Maine 200 
Aed mac Ainmirech, ‘king of Ireland’ 194 
Aed mac Airt Uallaig Ua Ruairc, of Ui 
Bridin Bréifne (06.1087) 47 n.15, 93 
Aed Allan/Uaridnach, ‘king of Ireland’ 
194-5 
Aed mac Domnaill, king of Cenél nEégain 
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Aed mac Domnaill Ua Ruairce 64 
Aed mac Maile Mithig, of Sil nAeda 


Slaine 78 
Aed mac Taide Ua Conchobair, king of 
Connaught 47 n. 15, 64, 93 


Aed tia Maile Edin, comarbae of 
Clonmacnoise 25 

Aed Ua Ruaire, king of Bréifne 93, 96, 
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Aedan mac Gabrain, ‘king of Dal 
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aims of study 7 
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Aitchison, Nick, scholar 140, 142 
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Anderson, Marjorie, scholar 123, 148, 177 
Angers, manuscript of 178, 187 
Anglo-Norman knights 53 
“Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ 
n.103, 227 
contemporary recording in 18 
manuscript notation 1 n.1 
manuscript A (‘Parker Chronicle’) 18 


199-200, 


119, 120 n.34 


18, 32 n.65, 112 


style and vocabulary of 19, 32 
use of Bede in 176 
600-730 section items of 175, 176, 185, 


185, 186 
see also Anglo-Saxon chronicles 
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Anglo-Saxon chronicles 4 see also ‘Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle’; continental annals 
Anglo-Saxon writs 233 
Anglo-Saxons 
items about 168, 173, 174, 186-7, 208, 
215 see also under Bede; ‘Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle’; continental annals 
sources by 175, 179 
titles for 95 
annal 
dates of each see under chronicles 
division of each xi 
annal-interval 
definition of 129 
Annala Gearra as Proibhinse Ard Macha 8 
annales (‘annals’) 1 n.1, 226 
Annales Cambriae 18 n.7 
annals 
addition or loss of see under kalends 
definition of 1n.1 
sets of see chronicles 
‘Annals of Boyle’ (‘Cottonian Annals’, AB) 
7, 190 
‘Annals of Clonmacnoise’ (AClon) 7, 8 
n.48, 59 
interests 57 
items in 58, 59 n.67, 87 n.81 
textual relationships 45, 58, 190 
‘Annals of Lorsch’ 176, 176 n.32, 181 
‘Annals of the Four Masters’ (AFM) _ 7, 26 
n.49 
interests 57 
items in 59, 60, 64, 65-6 
textual relationships 7 n.47, 45, 58, 232 
‘Annals of Inisfallen’ (AI) 8 
chronological data 145, 219-20 see also 
under ferials; kalends 
chronology of 147 
edition 12 n.79 
Ireland king-list in 194-5 
manuscript of 12 
date of 12 
hands of 12, 98-9 
modern dates for annals xii, xiii 
pre-Palladian section 5, 131, 147, 
193-4, 219-20 
textual relationships 5 n.34, 8, 12-14, 
90, 94, 147-8, 190-1, 219, 232, 233 
rewriting of sources in 12-13, 18, 94, 
184 
431-804 section 
alterations in 184 
chronology of 13 
comparison with AT, AU and CS in 
13, 202 


duplicates in 13 
sequences of items in 13-14 
vocabulary of 37 
804-1100 67 
comparison with AT and CS in 74 
compilation of 13-14 
location of chronicle in 13 n.13 
shared items in 92, 94-5, 97, 113 
vocabulary of 22, 31-2, 33, 34, 37 
1092-1115 
comparison of order with AU 100-1 
comparison of order with AT and CS 
101 
copying errors in 100 
process of chronicle writing 99 
re-ordering of events 100-101, 113 
script of 98-9 
use of preparatory notes 99-100 
Post 1100 
vocabulary of 36, 37 
“Annals of Loch Cé’ (ALC) 8, 9 n.54, 
10-11 
comparison with AU 10, 17 
relationship with AU 8, 10-11, 93 
shared items 912-1100 in 92, 93-4, 113 
sources of see ‘Armagh Chronicle’, 
‘Derry Chronicle’ 
‘Annals of Roscrea’ (ARC) xiii, 7, 190 
‘Annals of Tigernach’ (AT) 8, 11 
chronology of 6, 147 see also under 
kalends 
chronological data xii—xiii, 147 see 
also under Anno Domini; Anno Mundi; 
ferials; kalends 
epactsin 149 
depiction of history 208 
edition of xi, 11, 12, 149 
interests in 231 
lacunae 11, 67, 153 
manuscripts of 11, 12, 206 
date of 11, 45 
scribes of 11 
TCD MS 1292 copy of 11 
Meic Cuinn na mBocht items in see Meic 
Cuinn na mBocht 
modern dates for annals xi, xii—xiii 
actual xii, xiii 
relationship with CS 2, 12, 45-6, 57, 
65-6 
relationship with MS Rawlinson B.502 
fos 1-12 12 
sources of 147 see also under 
Clonmacnoise group 
textual relationships of 2, 8, 190-1 see 
also under Clonmacnoise group 
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pre-Palladian section see under Irish 
chronicles 
431-766 section 189 see also under 
‘Chronicle of Ireland’; Clonmacnoise 
group 
additions 158-60 
purpose of 196 
secular 191-2, 195-6, 198, 205-6 
comparison with AU and CS in 60-1 
duplicates in 84 
epithets in 53-4 
gaelicisation in 52-4 
movement of items in see under 
imperial items; papal items 
order of items in 158, 196 
purpose of changes in 207 
Wider christendom items see also 
under imperial items; papal items; 
Mediterranean, region of the; Bede 
corruption of 119 
position of items in 
192, 196, 197 
rewriting of 52-4 
secular 193 
king-list additions in 205-6, 207-8 
vocabulary in 37, 193 
comparison with AU and CS in 
50-4 
974-1100 section 
additions 
secular 84, 108 
chroniclers of 45, 57 
comparison with AI see under ‘Annals 
of Inisfallen’ 
comparison with CS in 46, 50, 51, 
57-9, 63, 64-5 
duplicates in 46, 84 
epithets in 64-5 
gaelicisation in 54 
interests in 
ecclesiastical 57-9, 76 n.35 
secular 45, 57, 59-60, 77-9 
items shared with AU see under shared 
items, 912-1100 
movement of items in 46-7 
omissions in 
ecclesiastical 58-9, 66, 88 
position of items in 
shared items see under shared items 
unique items 69-70 
rewriting of 48-50, 55—7, 66, 81, 90 
sources of 45-6, 57 
style of 48-50 
vocabulary of 33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 
48-9 see also under shared items 


158-61, 191, 
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1092-1115 section 
comparison of order of items with AI 
andCS_ 101 
1100- section 59, 66 
epithets in 64-5 
interests in 64, 66 
sources of 45-6, 66 
vocabulary of 39 n.94 


‘Annals of Ulster’ (AU) 8 


‘Book of Cuana’ items see ‘Book of 
Cuana’ 
chronology of 6, 147, 148 see also 
under kalends 
chronological data 6 
ferials in 143 see also under ferials 
kalends in see under kalends 
manuscript A.D. and A.M. dates 5 
comparison with ALC 10, 17 
editions of 9, 10, 136, 178, 179, 182 
manuscripts 
H 8 
binding and stitching of codex 9, 
10 
end section 8-9 
exemplar of 4, 8 n.54, 9 
Hands 8 
H_ 4,8 see also Ruaidhri O 
Luinin 
additions by H 25, 220, 221 
H 4,8, 10 n.65, 25 n.44, 220 
HP 4,8, 10n.65, 115 n.1, 145 
particular instances 5 n.39, 
142, 147 n.21, 149 n.32, 
192, 220 
other hands 
layout of 9-10 
mark-up of folios 9 
note about start of chronicle on 
folio lér 10 
pre-Palladian section (‘Dublin 
Fragment’) 4, 9, 147-8 
relationship toR 9 
script of 8 n.52, 8 n.53, 8 n.54, 9, 
9 n.55 
R 8,9, 10 
modern dates for annals 
omissions in 231 
relationships 190-1 
with AI 14, 147-8 
with ALC 8, 10, 93 
with ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
225, 233 
with Clonmacnoise group 2, 5, 6, 68, 
86-7, 92, 147, 225 
with FAI 77.47, 


8 0.53 


Xii, Xili 


41-3, 114, 
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with ‘Armagh Chronicle’ 
scholarship on 17 
431-803 see also under ‘Chronicle of 
Ireland’ 
additions 202-3 
comparison with AT and CS in 60-1 
duplicates in 147, 148, 209-10 
omissions in 5 
secular 191-2 
Mediterranean items 119 see also 
under imperial items; Mediterranean, 
region of the; papal items 
movement of items in 
ecclesiastical 5 
order of items in 158 
positions of items in 158-60 
vocabulary of 36, 37, 38, 193 
comparison with AT and CS in 50-4 
804-911 see also under ‘Chronicle of 
Ireland’ 
additions 
comparison with CS 6, 61-2, 63-4 
interests in 61-2 
omissions in 5 
order of items in see also under shared 
items 
positions of items in 
shared items see under shared items 
unique items 68-9, 70 
rewriting of 5 
vocabulary 35-7, 38, 42-3 
comparison with CS 6, 50-2 
912-1100 


a, 17 


additions 108-9 
ecclesiastical 29-30 
secular 93-4, 108, 110 


aggregates of items in 28-30 

comparison with CS 6 

detailed items in 20-9 

exchange of notices with Clonmacnoise 
group 109 

final position source see under 
Clonmacnoise group 

interests in 26-7, 28-9, 30, 43-4, 
86-7 

items shared with AI and Cogad 94-5 

items shared with AT and CS see 
shared items, 912-1100 

items shared with ALC see under 
shared items 

language of 40 

movement of items in 70-1 

omissions in 5 

order of items in see under shared 
items 


positions of items in 29-30 
shared items see under shared items 
unique items 68-9, 70 
rewriting of 
secular 5 
sources of 87, 225 
style of 6, 31-43, 229 
vocabulary of 21-2, 32-43, 228 see 
also under shared items 
1092-1115 
comparison of order of items with AI 
100-101 
textual history after 1100 10-11 
“Derry Chronicle’ source see ‘Derry 
Chronicle’ 
vocabulary of 38 
Anno Domini (A.D.) dates 
131, 175 
in Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 1 n.1, 176 
in Irish chronicles 5, 146, 147 n.21, 220 
Anno Mundi (A.M.) dates 1 n.1, 123, 129, 
131, 146, 219-20 
Anno Passionis dates 129, 131, 178 
annus tenebrosus (‘dark year’) item 
187 
Anonymus ad Cuimnanum 125 
Anthony, St 125 
Ard Corann, battle of 180-1 
Ard Nesbi, battle of 180 
Argyll 
place-names of 209 
Ardbraccan xiv, 46—7 
Armagh (Ard Macha), community of xiv, 
11, 21, 24, 25, 28, 43 
abbots of 202 see also Dub da Léithe 
anchorites of 202 
bishops of 143 
comarbai (‘heirs’) of Patrick 4, 20, 
20 n.14, 21-2, 44 
foundation of 142-3, 202 
guest-house of see Les Oeiged 


xi, xii, 129, 


184-5, 


inAI 141-2 

in AU 
431-730 141-3, 202 
730-911 62, 144 


911-1100 44, 87 
aggregates of items 28 
detailed items 20, 23, 24-5, 26, 41 
position of items 29 
in CS 804-911 62, 78, 88 
912-1100 75-6, 
in shared items 912-1100 54-5, 107 
in ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
promotion of 139, 141-4 
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in Clonmacnoise group 73, 79-80, 81, 
82 
Patrician paruchia 20, 24, 25-6, 85, 
143 
chronicles of 24, 28 
items on 79-80, 144 
Patrick, founder see Patrick, St 
placing of gold on altar of 20 
relics 79 
role in chronicling and recording 21, 24, 
26-7, 28-9, 41, 107, 202-3, 232 see 
also ‘Armagh Chronicle’ 
as separate source for Clonmacnoise 
group 73, 79-80 
before 912 144 
source for shared items 110, 114 
theories about 67 
tanaise abbad of 23 
stewards of 21, 23, 26, 232 
use of Clonmacnoise-group source 
911-1060 89, 110 
see also paruchia, Patrician 
‘Armagh Chronicle’ 5, 79 see also 
Armagh, role in chronicling 
after 911 3,5, 11, 41, 44, 225 
before 912 3,5 
sources of 3 
Art (Uallach) son of Aed Ua Ruairc, king of 
Connaught 64, 93 
Art Ua Ruairc (son of Fergal) of 
Breifne 64 
Ath Cliath see Dublin 
Ath Cruithne, seige of 22 
Ath Dara, battle of 198 
Ath Liain (Athlone) 82 
Ath Senaig, battle of 37, 42-3, 228 
Athlone (Ath Luain) 82 
Auxerre 122 
Auxilius, bishop 143 


Bachall isu 79, 93 
Baile Chuinn Chétchathaig 189 
Bangor (Bennchoir, Co. Down) xiv 
comarbai of 25 
inAT 61 
inAU 25-6, 61, 62 n.78 
inCS 61, 62 n.78, 88 
role in chronicling 26 
battle items 227, 228 
in early annals 171, 172 
-911 53 n.36, 220-1, 
912— 32, 34-5, 37, 39, 56 n.54 
battles, lists of 221 
Bede 
chronicles of 139 
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Chronica Maiora (CM) 117, 122-3, 


161, 223 
chronological structure of 1 n.1, 123, 
129, 138, 175 
chronology of 123-4 
date of 171 
in Irish chronicles 117, 124 
in ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 4, 118, 
122-3, 128-9, 213, 222, 229 
431-540 122 
imperial items 131, 132 
ecclesiastical items 124, 128, 
132, 133-4 
use for Irish items 127, 128, 
130, 131, 132, 141, 143, 153 
540-720 
imperial items 123-4, 134-6, 
161, 163-4, 166-9 
ecclesiastical items 124, 137 
in Clonmacnoise group 4, 215, 220, 
222, 223, 230 
imperial items 116, 156, 163-4, 
216-17 
ecclesiastical items 216 
position of items 116, 219 
in pre-Palladian section 131 
sources of 4, 119-20, 123-4, 175 
vocabulary of 36, 38 n.92 


Chronica Minora 123, 129, 217 

De Natura Rerum 217 

De Temporibus 123, 217, 218 

De Temporum Ratione 122, 215, 217, 


218 


Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum 


(HE) 53, 144, 175, 176, 230 
chronological structure of 129, 175 
chronology of 179-80, 188 
knowledge of in ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
118, 120, 128-9 
431-500 122, 131, 141, 164-5 
500-730 124, 127, 135-6, 164 
Anglo-Saxon events in 175-6 
600-664 185, 186, 187 
665-730 179-80, 181-2, 183, 
other events in 185, 186 
manuscripts of 176, 188 
reliability of 175, 188 
sources of 175, 176, 188 
summary chronicle in 176 





references to Bede and works in Irish 


chronicles 117-18 

inAU 124, 128, 133-4, 135-6, 141, 
164, 165 

in AT and CS _ 53, 217, 218 


Belach Duin 21, 23 
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Benedict I, pope 122, 162, 166 
Benignus, bishop 143 
Betha Adamnain 85 see also Adomnan, St 
Bernan Ciardin 79 
Bible 
chronology of 125 
Bile Tortan 221 
Binchy, Daniel, scholar 140 
birth items (nativity items) 20, 29, 174 
n.17 
Blacair, king of Dublin 22 
Blackwater, River (Daball, Co. Armagh) 
xiv, 109 
Boinn see Boyne, River 
Boniface II, pope 136, 158, 159, 162-3 
Boniface III, pope 121, 126, 137, 138 
Boniface V, pope 121 
‘Book of Ballymote’ 206 
‘Book of Cuana’ (Liber Cuanach) 8 n.54, 
147, 148, 192 see also Cuana/Cuanu 
textual relationships 5, 5 n.34, 67, 148 
‘Book of Dub da Léithe’ 8 n.54 see also 
Dub da Léithe 
‘Book of Lecan’ 
annals in the 8 
‘Book of Leinster’ 
annals in the 8 
king-lists in 195, 205-6 
Boyne, River (Boinn) xiv, 21, 23 
valley of 85 
Brega_ xv, 26, 43, 85, 86, 200 
bishops in 24 
counsellors 21, 23 
in AT 63-4, 88 
in AU 804-1100 44, 79, 87 
aggregates 28 
detailed items 20, 21, 22-4, 87 
position of ecclesiastical items 29 
inCS 63-4, 75-9, 87 
in shared items 88, 104, 109, 110, 111 
in the Clonmacnoise group 81 
in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
kings of 22, 63, 78, 88, 200 
northern 27 
southern 25 
wives of 78 
role in chronicling and recording 23, 24, 
26-7, 29, 41, 88, 202-3, 229, 232 see 
also ‘Conaille/Brega Chronicle’ 
stewards of 24, 26, 232 
‘Brega/Conaille Chronicle’ see ‘Conaille/ 
Brega Chronicle’ 
Bregmaine 74 
Bréifne 74, 82, 86, 109, 200 
Brénainn of Clonfert, St 


inAI 14n.84 
Bresal, ‘king of Laigin’ 207 
Brian mac Cennétig (Brian Borama), king of 
Munster and Ireland 5, 28, 111, 219, 
228-9 
inAU_ 20, 23, 25, 
in shared items 55-6, 94, 95, 97, 107 
Bridei filius Bile, king of the Picts 181, 
183 
Bridei filius Derilei, king of the Picts 
181, 182 
Bridei filius Maelchon, Pictish king 156, 
157, 172, 209 
Britain 175, 176, 209, 230, 233 
in Irish chronicles 171, 227 
northern 188, 191-2, 195, 203, 208, 221 
British Isles 174, 176, 184, 215 
Britons 174 
northern 173 
of Dumbarton 208 
titles including 95 
Brittany 
manuscript of see under Angers 
Broen mac Maile Morda, king of Laigin 
111 
Brunanburh, battle of 41-3 
buildings 19 
Buindi in beithe 49 
Buite son of Bronach, St 
comarbai of see Monasterboice 
burial items 20 
burning of places items 54-5, 203-4 
Byzantine empire 139, 140 see also 
imperial items; Mediterranean, region 
of the 
chronicles of 
Marcellinus’ 


180, 


138 see also ‘Chronicle of 


Caeman Leith 163 

Caenachair, lector of Slane 22 

Cairpre (individual) 157 

Cairpre (people) 109 see also Cenél 
Cairpre Droma Cliab; Cenél Cairpri 

Cairpre Mor (northern Connaught) 86 
see also Cairpre; Cenél Cairpre Droma 
Cliab; Cenél Cairpri 

Cairpre mac Crimthainn, ‘king of Munster’ 
205, 206 table 17 n.1 

Calraige 74 

Carney, James, scholar 

Cashel xiv 

kings see Munster, kings of 
Castlekieran 21, 23 
Cathal mac Aedo, ‘king of Munster’? 197 


126, 140, 193 
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Céile mac Scandail, comarbae of Comgall 
25 
Célechair mac Cuinn na mBocht 60 
Célechair mac Robartaig, comarbae of 
Finnian and Ciaran 87 
Celestine I, pope 121, 130, 131, 132, 134, 
140 
Cell Achaid (Co. Offaly) xiv, 62 n.78, 
83 
Cell Chuilinn xiv, 103 n.58 
Cell Dara see Kildare 
Cenél Cairpri xv, 200, 204 see also 
Cairpre; Cairpre Mor; Cenél Cairpre 
Dromma Cliab 
Cenél Cairpri Dromma Cliab_ xv see also 
Cairpre; Cairpre Mor; Cenél Cairpre 
Cenél Conaill xv, 201 n.54 see also Ui 
Néill, northern 
inAT 63, 89 
inAU 22 
inCS 49, 63, 77 
in the Clonmacnoise group 
in shared items 111 
kings of 89 
Cenél Léegairi xv, 204 
Cenél Maic Ercae 204 
Cenél Maine 200-1 
Cenél mBogaine xv, 63, 199, 199 n.42, 
199 n.45 
Cenél nEégain xv see also Ui Néill, 
northern 
inAT 63, 65 n.92, 77, 89 
inAU_ 5, 229 n.15 
911-1100 30, 39, 40, 43, 44 
detailed items 20, 22, 24-5, 26, 27 
inCS 63, 65 n.92, 79 n.43 
in Clonmacnoise group 63, 199, 204 
in shared items 102, 109, 110, 111, 
114 
kings of 24, 27, 39, 89, 204 
kingship of 204 
Cenn Faelad, poet 221, 228 
centre of chronicling 7, 18 
definition of 26 
centre of recording 
definition of 26 
Cerae xv, 89 n.92 
Cerball, father of Diarmait, ancestor-figure 
of southern Ui Néill 201 
Cernach mac Flainn, princeps of Lann 
Léire and steward of the Armagh 
community 21, 23 
Cerpan 156, 157 
Charles-Edwards, Thomas 2, 24, 140, 173, 
179, 186-7, 188, 190, 227 


199, 204 


Christ 
use in chronological schemes 
178, 179 n.44, 230 
Christianity, Irish 
coming of 198 
deletion of items on 4 
origins of 4 

chronica 1 n.1 

“Chronicle of Clonard’ see ‘Clonard 
Chronicle’; ‘Clonard/Clonmacnoise 
Chronicle’ 

“Chronicle of Eusebius’ 125, 126 see also 
Eusebius of Caesarea; ‘Chronicle of 
Eusebius-Jerome’ 

in ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
129 

“Chronicle of Iona’ see ‘Iona Chronicle’ 

“Chronicle of Ireland’/Irish chronicle 
archetype 45, 206, 233 see also Irish 


129, 149, 


3, 117, 125-7, 


chronicles 
alterations by time of 189, 190 
characteristics 179, 213 


chronology of 147, 153, 171, 174, 188, 
230 

concept and definition of 2 

contents of 2-3, 61-2, 63-4, 190-1, 





194 
pre-740 84, 151, 174-5, 176, 203, 
211, 212 


depiction of history 189 
duplicates 156 
end 2,5, 7, 67, 68, 72, 88, 89, 90, 92, 
225 
ferials of see under ferials 
interests of 139 
kalends of see under kalends 
location of 18, 24, 43 
omissions in 182 
sources 24, 144, 171-4, 186~—7 see also 
‘Iona Chronicle’ 
for events in Britain 171, 173, 208 
for events in Ireland 171, 173 
Lebor Gabdla Erenn material 4 
Mediterranean items see under imperial 
items; papal items; Mediterranean, 
region of the 
poetry 4 
style of 144, 146, 203, 230 
vocabulary of 35, 36-9, 40-3, 50-4, 
71-2, 193 
‘Chronicle of Marcellinus’ (Marc.) 
also Marcellinus, Count 
chronological structure of 129, 153 
contents of 118 
context of writing of 118 


4 see 
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continuation of ‘Chronicle of Eusebius- 
Jerome’ 125, 127 
in Bede’s Chronica Maiora 119-20 


in Irish chronicles 118, 124, 128-9, 139, 


155, 222, 229 see also under imperial 
items; Mediterranean, region of the; 
papal items 
ecclesiastical items 118, 119, 120 
431-91 128, 132-4, 154-5 
491-540 128, 134-5, 156-7, 161 
imperial items 118-19, 123 
431-91 131-2, 153-4, 155 
491-540 134, 155-8, 161 


in Clonmacnoise-group additions 214 


in pre-Palladian section 131 

lack of the continuation 118 

other Mediterranean items 118, 140, 
154, 155, 156, 157 

Palladius and Patrick items 127-8, 
131 

references to Marcellinus and his 
chronicle 119, 124, 128, 132, 135, 
141 
end of chronicle item 118, 161, 

162-3 
version used 119, 120 
manuscripts of 119 


‘Chronicle of the Kings of Alba’ 232 
chronicles 


annalistic see annals, sets of 
chronological structures 129, 138 
definition of 1n.1, 145 
identifying additions to 96 
interests of 138 

order of items in 5 

tradition of 222 


Chronicum Scotorum (CS) (Dublin, Trinity 


College, MS 1292) 8 

chronological data 149 n.34 see also 
under ferials; kalends 
manuscript A.D. and A.M. dates 

219-20 

chronology of 6, 147 see also under 
kalends 

editions of xi, 12 n.76 

interests in 231 

manuscript of 12 

Meic Cuinn na mBocht items and source 
see Meic Cuinn na mBocht 

modern and actual dates for annals xi, 
xii 

pre-Palladian section see under 
Clonmacnoise group 

relationship with AT 2, 12, 45-6, 57, 
65-6 
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relationship with ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
see Clonmacnoise Group; see also 
‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
relationship with FAI 7 n. 47 
relationship with MS Rawlinson B.502 
fos. 1-12 
textual relationships of 2, 8 11, 147, 190 
see also Clonmacnoise group 
431-722 section of see also under 
Clonmacnoise group 
additions in 
ecclesiastical 60-1 
secular 204 
comparison with AT and AU in 60-1 
duplicates in 84, 193-4 
interests in 
secular 204-5 
Mediterranean items in see under 
imperial items; Mediterranean, 
region of the; papal items 
movement of items in 
ecclesiastical 58 
omissions in 
ecclesiastical 60-1, 217 
secular 196, 204, 220 
position of items in 197 
rewriting of 50-2, 66 
vocabulary in 193 
comparison with AT and AU in 
50-4 
804-911 section of see also under 
Clonmacnoise group 
comparison with AU 6 
omissions in 
ecclesiastical 61-2, 88 
secular 63-4, 64-5 
order of items in see under shared 
items 
positions of items in 
shared items see under shared items 
unique items 69-70 
rewriting of 50, 51-2, 66 
vocabulary in 35, 36, 38 n.94 
comparison with AU 50, 51-2 
912-1100 section see also under 
Clonmacnoise group 
additions in 70, 107-8 
secular 83-4 
chroniclers of 45, 57 
comparison with Al see under ‘Annals 
of Inisfallen’ 
comparison with AT 46 
comparison with AU 6 
duplicates 83-4 
epithets 64-5 
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final position source see under 
Clonmacnoise group 


interests 87 
ecclesiastical 57, 75-6, 87 
secular 45, 57, 76-7, 78-9 


items shared with AU in see shared 
items, 912-1100 


movement of items 70-1, 97-8 
omissions 

ecclesiastical 78, 88 

secular 78 


positions of items 
shared items see under shared items 
unique items 69-70, 72, 92 
rewriting of 48-50, 51, 55—6, 59-60, 
66, 81, 85, 87, 90 
sources 45, 57 
style 48-50 
vocabulary 31-2, 33, 34, 36, 38, 39 
n.94, 71-2 see also under shared 
items, 911-1100 
comparison with AT 48-9, 50, 51 
1092-1115 
comparison with AI, AT and AU 
After 1100 58-9, 66 
comparison of order of items with AT 
andCS_ 101 
epithets 64 
sources of 45, 66 
vocabulary of 36 
Church 142, 180 
Byzantine 139-40 
Eastern 117, 139-40 
Trish 1, 142, 144 
synods of 214 
Cian son of Mael Muaid 
Ciannachta_ xv, 200, 204 
Ciannachta Glinne Gaimin xv, 63, 199 
n.45, 202 n.59 
Ciaran, St, of Clonmacnoise 59 
churches of 85 see also Clonmacnoise, 
paruchia of 
Lives of 59 n.66, 84, 88 
miracles 49, 59 n.65 
relics 79 
Cinded mac Domnaill, princeps of Derry 
and Druim Tuama 22 
circuit (cuairt) items 19 
Cistercian Order 
chronicles 233 
Clann Cholmain xv, 22, 85, 200 see also 
Ui Neill, southern; Mide, kings of 
ancestry of 201 
inAT 65 n.92 
in AU 912-1100 39, 40 


111 


detailed items 23, 25, 27 
inCS 45, 52, 65 n.92, 78-9 
in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
in shared items 110 
kings of Mide 200 see also Mael 

Sechnaill mac Domnaill 
patrons of Clonmacnoise 

Clark, Cecily, scholar 19 

Clementinae 8 n.53 

Clonard, monastery of xiv, 3, 85 see 
also ‘Clonard Chronicle’, ‘Clonard/ 

Clonmacnoise Chronicle’ 
comarbai of Finnian of 79, 87-8 
connections with Clonmacnoise 87-8 
inAT 61, 79 
inAU_ 61, 62, 86-7 
in CS 

to911 61, 62, 88 

912-1100 76 
in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 61-2 
in the Clonmacnoise group 73, 85-6, 

87, 232 
paruchia of 85, 86 
role in chronicling 87, 89-90, 225 

potential role 85, 86 

exchange of shared items 

theories about 67, 225 

“Clonard Chronicle’ see also Clonard; 

‘Clonard/Clonmacnoise Chronicle’ 
after 911 3,67 
before 912 3, 87 n.80 
source for AU 3, 67, 86-7 
source for Clonmacnoise group 3, 67, 

86-7 
source for CS 87 

“Clonard/Clonmacnoise Chronicle’ 90, 225, 

232, 233 see also Clonard; ‘Clonard 

Chronicle’ 

Clonfert xiv, 14 n.84, 62 n.78, 73 n.24 
Clonmacnoise (Cliain Moccu Nois) _ xiv, 

11, 60, 201 
abbots of 201 
area around 73, 79 
chroniclers of 82 
chronological structure of 146 
clerical dynasties of 86 see also Meic 

Cuinn na mBocht 
comarbai of 25, 59, 79, 87-8 
connections with Clonard 87-8 
Fingen’s Wellin 58 
history after 1100 64 
inAFM 65-6 
inAl 74 
inAT 5, 58-9 

to9l1 61 


24 


201, 205 


110, 114 
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912-1100 (also in chp2?), 72-3 
in AU 5, 61, 62, 75 
in ‘Chronicle of Ireland’/Irish chronicle 
archetype 5, 61-2 
in Clonmacnoise group 47-8, 75, 79, 
82, 83, 87-8, 232 
inCS 58-9, 231 
to 911 61, 62, 78, 88 
912-1100 63, 72-3, 75-6, 79, 87 
lands of 201 
paruchia of 85 
patrons of 45, 201, 204 
pilgrimage in 58 
‘Registry of Clonmacnoise’ 201 
relationship with Glendalough 84 n.66 
role in chronicling 57, 66, 74, 
75, 85, 88, 89-90, 190-1 see 
also ‘Clonmacnoise Chronicle’; 
‘Clonard/Clonmacnoise Chronicle’; 
Clonmacnoise group 
before 912 67, 147, 199 
exchange of shared items 110, 114 
in late medieval period 204 
theories about 18, 45-6, 67, 81, 147 
taniste abadh of 59 
see also Tigernach Ua Britin 
‘Clonmacnoise Chronicle’ 3, 4-5, 72, 
84, 90, 225, 232 see also under 
Clonmacnoise; Clonmacnoise group 
putative continuation of the ‘Chronicle of 
Ireland 45 
relationship with AU 5, 67 
source of Clonmacnoise group common 
source 3,45 
Clonmacnoise group 
definition of 11 
chroniclers of 60 
chronology of 147, 148 
common source of 
A.D. and A.M. dates 219-20 
depiction of history in 189, 208, 213, 
222-4 
end of 45 
ferials in see under ferials 
influence of 224 
kalends in see under kalends 
pre-Palladian section 219-20 
additions in 151, 193-4 see also 
under Irish chronicles 
relationship to AU 5, 68, 86-7, 92, 225 
possible use in hands after H 8 
relationship to ‘Chronicle of 
Ireland’ 45, 72, 88, 89, 90, 114, 
190-1, 225 
sources of 72, 84, 225, 232 see also 
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AT; CS; ‘Chronicle of Ireland’; 
‘Clonmacnoise Chronicle’; ‘Clonard/ 
Clonmacnoise Chronicle’ 

431-911 section of 189, 192 see also 
under AT; CS; ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
additions in 3, 217-20, 220-2, 

223-4, 230-1 
ecclesiastical 53, 220-2, 223-4 
see also papal items 
secular see also under imperial 
items 
Ireland 191, 192, 193, 194-5, 
196, 197-201, 204, 206, 
210-13, 220-2, 223-4 
northern Britain 209-10, 221 
duplicates 84, 193-4, 196-7, 
209-10 
interests in 
secular 200-1, 204 
Mediterranean items in see under 
imperial items; Mediterranean, 
region of the; papal items 
movement of items in see under 
imperial items; papal items 
omissions in 
secular 201-4 
positions of items in 197 
purpose of 192, 196, 201, 203, 
221-2, 223-4, 230-1 
rewriting of 
secular 91, 190, 197, 198, 230 
sources of 210, 222 
use of king-lists 195, 210, 211, 
212-13 
vocabulary in 193 

912- section see also under AT; CS 
additions in 90, 107-8 
duplicates in 74 n.27, 83-4 
exchange of notices with AU 109 
interests in 64, 85—7 
items shared with AI and Cogad 

94-5 
items shared with AU see shared 
items, 911-1100 
omissions in 
ecclesiastical 88 
source for shared items in AU 114 
source in final-position 72 
interests 
ecclesiastical 72-3, 84 
secular 73-4, 84 
sources of 72, 73, 74 
source in non final-position 
interests in 83 
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ecclesiastical 75-6, 79-80, 
84, 85, 88 
secular 76-9, 84 


sources of 57, 80-1, 84, 89-90 
style and vocabulary of 31, 83-4 


use of AU ancestor 110, 114 
Post 1100 
comparison of order of items with 
AI 101 
interests 66 


inter-relationships of 2, 13, 45 
scholarship on 45 
texts of 2-3, 11, 13-14 
Clontarf xiv 
battle of 
items on 
1135227 
Cluain Fiachna (perhaps Clonfeacle, Co. 
Tyrone) 26 
Cnut, king of Denmark and England 46, 
47 0.14 
coarb see comarbae 
coarbship 20 see also comarbae 
Coemgen (Kevin) of Glendalough, St 84 
Cogad Gaedel re Gallaib (Cogad) 8, 12, 
94 
date of 14 
portrayal of history in 14, 95, 97, 222 
shared items in 92, 94, 95, 113 
textual relationships 8, 14, 90, 94, 227, 
232 
Colman, bishop of Lindisfarne 186 
Colman Conaillech mac Ailella, comarbae 
of Finnian and Ciaran 87, 88, 89 
Cologne 111-12 
Columba of Iona, St 139, 140 
churches of see paruchia, Columban 
date of death of 185, 187 
heirs of Columba see under Iona, 
comarbai of 
Life of 171, 213 n.96 
notes on life 171 
obituary item on 185, 187 
putative role in chronicling 4, 130, 146 
Columban paruchia see also under lona 
‘Columban Chronicle’ 173, 187 
comet of A.D. 676 182 
Comgall mac Domangairt, ‘king of Dal 
Riata’ 212 
Comgall of Bangor, St 
comarbai of see Bangor 
Conaing mac Aedain 221 
Conaille xv, 43 
bishops in 24 
inAT 63-4 


14, 95 


10, 94, 97, 106-7, 108, 110, 


Conaille Muirthemne 


in AU 
to911l 62 
912-1100 44, 79, 87 
aggregates 28 
detailed items 
26, 87 
position of ecclesiastical items 
in ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 62 
in Clonmacnoise group 88, 199 
in CS 
to 911 62, 78 
912-1100 63-4, 75-8, 79, 87, 88 
in shared items 88, 89 
kings of 21, 78, 88 
rigdomna of 21 
role in chronicling and recording 23, 
24, 26-7, 29, 41, 88, 203, 229, 232 see 
also ‘Conaille/Brega Chronicle’ 
stewards of 24, 26, 232 


20, 21, 22-4, 25, 


29 


‘Conaille/Brega Chronicle’ 41, 43-4, 


87, 114, 225 see also under Brega, 
Conaille 
88 


Conall Cremthainne, ancestor-figure of 


southern Ui Néill 22 


Conall mac Comgaill, ‘king of Dal Riata’ 


210, 212 


Conall of the north 22 see also Cenél 


Conaill 


Conchobur mac Flainn mac Maile 


Conchobur mac Nessa, ‘king of Ulaid’ 


Sechnaill 27 


152 


Congal mac Maile Duin, king of 


farmumu 198 


Congalach mac Maile Mithig, king of Sil 


Condairi 


nAeda Slaine and Tara 78-9, 85, 89, 
200 
xiv, 92, 211 n.91 


Conmaicne 47 n.15, 200 
Conmaicne Cuile xv, 200, 200 n.50 
Conmaicne Réin xv see also Conmaicne 


Conn na mBocht 
Connad Cerr, ‘king of Dal Riata’ 
Connaught 
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58 
211.212 
Xiii, XV 
inALC 93-4 
in AT 

to 911 205-7, 208, 228 

after 911 45, 49 57, 63, 64, 77, 89, 

229 n.15 

in AU 

after 911 
in CS 

to 911 198, 204-5 

after 911 49, 63,75-7, 80 
in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 


26, 93-4 
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in the Clonmacnoise group 
to911 191, 195, 198, 200-1 
912— 47n.15, 49, 65, 66, 73, 74, 82, 
86 
in shared items 
kings of 
to 911 198, 200, 205-6, 208 
after 911 47 n.15, 86, 89, 93 
king-lists of 205-6 
kingship of 93, 195, 207, 208 
minor kings of 89 
patrons of Clonmacnoise 205 
role in chronicling 45 
Conrad I, Holy Roman emperor 
n.103 
Constans II (Constantine) son of 
Constantine, Byzantine emperor 
641-68 116, 165, 167-8, 217 
Constantine I, Roman emperor 214 
Constantine III son of Heraclius, Byzantine 
emperor 641 116, 165, 167 
Constantine IV son of Constans, Byzantine 
emperor 668-85 116, 165, 168, 214, 
216, 217, 218 
Constantinople 
earthquake in 
edict about 
142-3 
synod at 214 
continental events 
in Irish chronicles 
pre-911 see under Mediterranean, 
region of the 
912-1100 114 
continental annals 176, 183 
Northumbrian items and source in 
183, 185, 186 
Gaelic items 176 
consuls, dating by 129 
Cork xiv, 73, 78 n.39, 97 
Cormac Mac Cuinn na mBocht of 
Clonmacnoise 59 
Cossan, River 21, 23 see also Glyde, River 
‘Cottonian Annals’ see ‘Annals of Boyle’ 
Craeb Telcha, battle of 95 
Cremthann mac Endai Chennselaig, ‘leader 
of Laigin’ 198, 207 
Crith Gablach 1 n.3 
Croke, Brian 3, 119-20, 126, 131, 133 
cronica see chronica 
Cruithin xiii n.4 see also Dal nAraidi 
in the Clonmacnoise group 199 
use for Picts 209, 210 
Cu Chulainn, hero of the Ulaid 152 
Cualu xv, 202 n.59 


93-4, 110, 111 


111; 112 


140, 154 
117, 118, 137, 139, 140, 


176, 


Cuan mac Amalgaid, ‘king of Munster’ 
196 

Cun Ua Lothchain, poet 

chronicling role of 5, 6, 146 n.9, 147, 

230 

Cuanu/Cuanu 112, 147, 149, 191, 230 see 
also ‘Book of Cuana’ 

Cyril, St 142 


Daball see Blackwater, River 

Daiminis xiv, 62 

Daire Calgaig see Derry 

Dal Cais xv, 28 

Dal Fiatach (‘the true Ulaid’) xiii n.4, xv, 
199 n.45 see also Ulaid 

Dal nAraidi xiii n.4, xv, 39, 63, 109 see 
also Cruithin 


Dal Riata xiii n.4, xv, 174, 180, 209-10 
inAU_ 21, 44 
in ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 189 n.3, 208, 
211, 212 
in Clonmacnoise group 207 n.73, 209, 
210-13, 227 


kings of 146, 174, 207 n.73, 209, 
210-12 see also Aedan mac Gabrain; 
Domnall Brecc 

kingdom of 227 

king-lists of 174, 210-13 

origin-legends of 210, 227 

Dam Liacc (Duleek) xiv, 21, 23, 24, 62, 
88 n.89 

Danes 20-1 see also Scandinavians 

Dardania 

earthquake in 

Darerca 157-8 

‘dark year’ (annus tenebrosus) item 
187 

David, St 196 

Davis, Raymond, scholar 121 

De duodecim abusiuis saeculi 125 

De mirabilibus sacrae scripturae 178, 179 
n.44 

Degsastan, battle of 187 

Deira 

kings of 185, 186 

Déisi 199, 201 see also Déisi, northern; 
Déisi Muman 

Déisi, northern xv, 199 n.42 see also Déisi 

Déisi Muman xv, 199 see also Déisi 

Delbna 25, 48 

Delbna Bethra xv, 74, 89 n.92 

Denmark 46, 47 n.14 

Deo a quo facta fuit 178, 179 n.44 

deposition items 53 n.36 

Derry (Daire Calgaig) xiv, 11, 22, 30, 202 


157-8 


184-5, 
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‘Derry Chronicle’ 11, 202 

Diarmait mac Cerbaill, ‘king of Ireland’ 
201 

Diarmait mac Maile na mB6, king of Laigin 
56, 84 

‘Dionysiac Computist’ 147 

Domangart mac Nisse, ‘king of Dal Riata’ 
207 n.73, 210-11, 212 

Domnach Patraic (Donaghpatrick, Co. 
Meath) xiv, 104-5, 109 

Domnach Sechnaill xiv, 62 n.78 

Domnall ‘king of the Gaels’ 178-9, 186 

Domnall Brecc, ‘king of Dal Riata’ 178, 
186, 212 

Domnall mac Aedo, ‘king of Ireland’ 
172-3, 178, 186, 187, 190, 194-5 

Domnall mac Cathail, ‘king of Connaught’ 
(06.715) 204 

Domnall mac Cathail, rigdomna of 
Connaught (0b.1013) 97 

Domnall mac Congalaig, king of Sil nAeda 
Slaine 78 

Domnall son of Dub da Bairenn 111 

Domnall (Claen) mac Lorcain, king of 
Laigin 83-4 

Domnall tia Lochlainn, king of Cenél 
nEogain 49 

Domnall tia Néill of Cenél nEégain 102 

Domnall Ua Ruaire 112 

Donaghpatrick (Domnach Patraic, Co. 
Meath) xiv, 104-5, 109 

Donn Sléibhe son of Mael Mordha, king of 
Ui Faelain 81 

Donnchad son of Art (Uallach) Ua Ruaire, 
of Ui Britin Bréifne 64 

Donnchad mac Briain, king of Munster 
56-7 

Donnchad mac Flainn mac Maile Sechnaill 
27 

Donnchad mac Gilla Mo Chonna, comarbae 
of Sechnaill 111 

Dorbéne, abbot of Iona 179, 180 

Drest, king of the Picts (0b.729) 180 

Drest filius Donuel, Pictish king 183 

Dromiskin see Druim Inasclainn 

Druim Cett, meeting at 165-6, 169, 202 

Druim Derg, battle of 157 

Druim Dergg Blathuug, battle of 180 

Druim etir da Loch (Tirerril) 86 

Druim Inasclainn (Dromiskin, Co. Louth) 
xiv, 21, 23 

Druim Nad 172-3 

Druim Raithe (Raithne) xiv, 73 

Druim Tuama (Drumhome) xiv, 22 

Drumhome (Druim Tuama) xiv, 22 


Duach Tenga Uma, ‘king of 
Connaught’ 205-6 

Duan Albanach, poem 211, 212 

Dub da Léithe, comarbai of Patrick and 
Columba (06.998) 20-1, 225 

Dub da Léithe, lector and abbot of Armagh 
(0b.1064) 5 see also ‘Book of Dub 
da Léithe’ 

Dublin (Ath Cliath) xiv, 26, 27, 39, 82, 85 
see also Dublin Vikings 

kingship of 84, 85-6 
Scandinavian 200 

Dublin, County 20 

‘Dublin Fragment’ see under ‘Annals of 
Ulster’ 

Dublin, Trinity College, MS 1282 8, 
130 see also ‘Annals of Ulster’, 
manuscripts, H 

Dublin, Trinity College, MS 1292 11 see 
also under CS; ‘Annals of Tigernach’, 
manuscripts 





Dublin, Trinity College, MS 1293 10 see 
also ‘Annals of Loch Cé’ 
Dublin, Trinity College, MS 1316 11 see 


also ‘Yellow Book of Lecan’ 
Dublin Vikings 86 see also Scandinavians 
in AU 22-3, 27, 39-40, 43, 79 
inCS 79 
in Clonmacnoise group 46-7, 85, 86 
in shared items 104-5, 109, 110, 111 
kings/rulers of 22, 27 
Dubliners see Dublin Vikings 
Duleek see Dam Liacc 
Dun Lethglaise xiv, 26, 30 
Dumville, David, scholar 2, 18, 40, 45-6, 
57, 58, 59, 64, 66, 81, 90, 189, 191, 
192, 207, 223 
Dun Nechtain (Nechtanesmere), battle of 
182, 183 
duplicates, see under AU, AT, CS, Al, ARC 
Durlas xiv, 199 n.44 


earthquakes items 139, 222 see also 
natural phenomena items 
Easter controversy 117, 139, 140 
Easter reckoning 117, 139, 147, 172 
Easter tables 172, 187 
of Dionysius 147 
source for Irish chronicles 
172-3, 175, 178 
84-year 126, 146 
East Francia 111, 112 
Ecgberht, Anglo-Saxon monk 4, 53, 117, 
230 
Ecgfrith, king of Northumbria 182 


3, 145, 171, 
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eclipse items 139, 140, 172, 203-4, 227 
see also natural phenomena items 
eclipse, lunar, on St Martin’s day (A.D. 


691) 181, 182-3 
eclipses, solar (A.D. 590s) 184, 185, 187 
(A.D. 664) 183, 184, 185, 186 
(A.D. 688) 182 
Edwin, king of Northumbria 186, 187 
Egerton 1782, annals from 190-1 


Eile xv, 48, 199 n.44 
elegies 221 
Elpin, king of the Picts 180 
Emain Macha, kings of 4, 207 
Emly xiv, 13 n.82, 62 n.78, 74 n.30, 101 
n.53 
England 46, 47 n.12, 214 
English (language) 182 
entry (in annals) 
definition xi 


Eochaid Buide, ‘king of Dal Riata’ 211, 
212 

Eochaid mac Eochaid, ‘king of Dal Riata’ 
210 


Eochaid, son of 96 
Eochaid ta Flannacain, airchinnech of Les 
Oeiged and Cluain Fiachna 26 
Eogan Bel, ‘king of Connaught’ 205 
Edganachta 220 
Eéganachta Aine xv see also Edganachta 
Edganachta Chaisil xv see also Edganachta 
Eoganachta Glendamnach _ xv see also 
Edganachta 
Eoganachta Locha Léin xv see also 
Edganachta 
epacts 5, 145, 147 n.21, 148 n.22, 149 
n.34 
definition 
episcopacy 4 
Eriu Ard Inis na rRig 195 
Etchingham, Colman, scholar 19, 23-4 
Europe (Eorpa), titles including 95, 228-9 
items on 192 
‘Eusebius-Jerome Chronicle’ 125, 127, 
138, 178 see also ‘Chronicle of 
Eusebius’; Eusebius of Caesarea 
Eusebius of Caesarea see also ‘Chronicle 
of Eusebius’; ‘Chronicle of Eusebius- 
Jerome’ 
works of 4, 125 


145 


Felix IH, pope 134, 155, 156 

Felix IV, pope 136-7, 158, 159, 160, 161, 
162-3, 163 n.83, 164 

Ferchar son of Connad Cerr, ‘king of Dal 
Riata’ 212 


Ferdomnach mac Flannacain, abbot of 
Clonard 85 
Fergus mor mac Ercae, ‘king of Dal Riata 
207 n.73, 212 
Fergus Scandal, ‘king of Munster’ 
206 table17 n.4 
ferials 146 
changes in ‘reformed Iona chronicle’ 
theory 147, 150 
definition of 145 
inAI 149 
in AT 6, 145, 147, 149, 153, 169-70 
in AU 5, 147 n.21, 149-50, 153 
in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 4, 149 
in the Clonmacnoise group 6, 149, 
150-3, 169-70, 230 
inCS_ 6, 147, 149, 150, 152, 153, 
169-70 
in Irish chronicles 4, 152-3, 230 
in the pre-Palladian section 150-2 
in MS Rawlinson B.502_ 149 
origins of 4, 145, 147 
fer léiginn, ‘man of (ecclesiastical) learning’ 
191 
Ferns (Fernae) xiv, 61 
Fernmag xv, 63, 89 n.92, 199 
Few Mts. see Sliab Fuait 


> 


205, 


Fiachna mac Baetain, king of Ulaid 196 

Fine Gall (Fingal) 200 

Fingen mac Aedo, ‘king of Munster’ 197, 
220 

Fingen’s Well (in Clonmacnoise) 58 

Finnan, bishop of Lindisfarne 185, 186 


Finnfaidech 24, 25 

Finnglenn, battle of 180 

Finnian, St, of Clonard 79, 85, 86 

Lives of 86, 87 

Finnio moccu Telduib see Uinniau 

Fir Chell 74 

Fir Chil xv, 64 n.89, 200 

Fir Chil Tethba 74 

Fir Luirg 63 

Fir Manach 63 

Fir Rois 20 n.17 

fire items 203-4 

Flaithbertach mac Domnaill, abbot of 
Clonard and Clonmacnoise 87 

Flaithbertach Ua Néill 81-2 

Flann mac Maile Sechnaill, king of Clann 
Cholmain and Ireland 25, 27, 78 

Flann Mainistrech, poet 223 

floruit items 196, 213, 215, 218 

Fobar (Fore, Co. Westmeath) xiv, 62, 83, 
88 


Fore see Fobar 
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foundation accounts 210, 227 

foreigners see Scandinavians 

‘Fragmentary Annals of Ireland’ 
222, 232 

Francia 111, 122 

Fréech mac Findchada, ‘king of (southern) 
Laigin’ 207 


7, 190, 


Gabran mac Domangairt, ‘king of Dal 
Riata’ 212 
Gaels 97, 98 
of Dal Riata 208 
king-lists of 174, 175 
kings of 178 
kingships of 195, 213 
manuscripts 174 
notices in continental annals of 176 
on the Continent 111-12 
sources by 174 
Gaelic (language) 52-4, 65, 190, 229 
Gailenga xv, 89, 109, 202 n.59 
Gartnait filius Donuel, Pictish king 177 
Gelasius I, pope 119, 134, 156 
genealogies 22 n.27, 171, 201, 222 
Germany 111, 233 
Gilla Céemain, poet 195 
Glendalough (Glenn da Locha) xiv 
inAT 61 
inAU_ 61, 62 
in ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 61-2 
in Clonmacnoise group 82, 83, 84, 90 
inCS 61, 62, 88 
relationship with Clonmacnoise 84, 
n.66 
role in chronicling 80, 81, 84, 90, 232 
Glenn Mama, battle of 95 
glosses 9 
Glyde, River xiv, 23, 23 n.30 see also 
Cossan, River 
Gorman, ancestor of Meic Cuinn na 
mBocht 58, 60-1 
Grabowski, Kathryn, scholar 6, 13, 91, 
94, 148 
grants of freedom items 
Greek 125 
Gregory I, pope (the Great) 
162, 166 
obit and edict item 
137-8, 166 
Gregory, St, item on feast of 102, 109 
Guaire Aidne 204 
Guthfrith ta {mair, of Dublin 22, 43 
Gwynn, Aubrey, scholar 17 


85, 89 
135 n.114, 


117, 124, 126, 133, 


hagiography 171, 222, 231 


‘Hebraic Truth’ calculation 218, 219-20 
Hebrews 
kingdoms of 125 

Helen, mother of Constantine I 214 

Hennessy, William, scholar xii, 10 

Henry II, Holy Roman emperor 111, 112 
n.103 

Heraclius, Byzantine emperor 610-41 125, 
135, 165, 167, 167 n.104 

Heraclonas, Byzantine emperor 641 123, 
165, 167, 214 

heresy 223 

heresy items 139 

Hilarus, pope 119, 132-3, 134, 138, 154, 
155 

Hisperica Famina 125 

history, world 

Holy Roman empire 
232 

Honorius, pope 121 

Hormisdas, pope 134, 136, 157 

hosting items 35, 38, 39, 227, 228 n.9 see 
also military expedition items 

Hughes, Kathleen, scholar 2, 23, 24, 225 

Hydatius, chronicler 125 


110, 111, 112, 223, 


farlaithe, bishop of Armagh 143 
farmumu_ xv, 198 
Iarnan ua Flannchada 25 
Illann mac Dunlainge, ‘king of Laigin’ 207 
imperial items see also Mediterranean, 
region of the 
in Bede, Chronica Maiora 1 n.1 
in‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 119, 156 


characteristics of additions 123, 139, 
213, 222 
inclusion of 4, 115, 169-70, 226, 230 
chronology 
at time of 123,171, 211 
after the 181, 182 
manner of 118, 129 
noteson 125-6 


omissions in 168 

position of items 116 

purpose of see under Mediterranean, 
region of the 

sources of 118-20, 122—5 see under 
Bede; ‘Chronicle of Marcellinus’; 
Isidore 

use for reconstructing chronology 171 

vocabulary in 123 
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491-579 134-6, 155-7, 161-2, 163-6 
579-720 135-6, 166-9 
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in Clonmacnoise group 119-20, 213-5, 
218 
characteristics of 214 
duplication of items in 115 
incorrect sequence in 115-16, 216-17 
movement of items in 116, 164, 218, 
219 
position of items in 116, 217-18 
purpose of 218, 223 
rewriting of 156, 215, 218 
sources of 116, 213-15 
scholarship on 117-18 
survival of ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ items 
in 116, 217-18 
inCS 153, 196, 213 
Indiction, dating by 129, 175 
Inis Bo Finne (Inchbofin), on Lough Ree 
73 
Inis Cathaig xiv, 101 n.54 
Inis Clothrann 73 
Inisfallen xiv see also ‘Annals of 
Inisfallen’ 
Iona, monastery of 2, 21, 117, 173 
abbot-lists of 172 
abbots of see also Columba, St; 
Adomnan, abbot of Iona 
chronicling at Iona 
to 804 see ‘Iona Chronicle’ 
804 onwards 21 
Columban paruchia 20, 85, 143 


history of 223-4, 227, 230 
king-lists of 194-5, 206, 207, 207 n.74 
kings of 223, 227 see also Tara, kings of 
inAIl 5 
in AT 192-3, 206 
inAU_ 25,192-3 
inCS 192-3 
in ‘Chronicle of Ireland’/chronicle 
archetype 4, 151, 174, 189, 190, 
192-4 
in Clonmacnoise group 146, 150-1, 
192-5, 196, 197, 204, 218, 220, 230 
king-lists of 5, 174 
kingship of 190, 196, 219, 220, 223, 
230-1 
kingships in 189, 192 
law of 227 
minor kings of 192, 195 
minor kingships in 195, 199, 202, 204 
men of 20 
north-east of 63-4, 75, 89, 103 
over-kings in 204 
provinces of 
king-lists of 174, 207 
kings of 174, 189, 190, 192, 197, 
205, 221, 222, 231 
kingships of 195-6, 197, 198, 201, 
204, 205, 208, 221, 230-1 
titles including 94, 95, 190, 192-3, 204, 
219 


comarbai of Columba of 20, 21-2, 44, Trish chronicles 


75-6, 79 

Easter controversy in 117, 140, 147 

inAT 61 

in AU 20, 44, 61-2 

in ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 53, 61-2 

inCS 61-2, 75-6, 88 

‘Iona Chronicle’ (‘Chronicle of Iona’) 2, 

67, 130, 147 see also Iona 

contents of 171, 173-4, 203, 208 

end of 4, 147 

errors in 173-4 

incorporation in Irish chronicles 3 

Mediterranean items in 119, 124, 139, 
140 

origins and sources of 4, 130, 146, 
171-3, 186-7 

‘reformed Iona Chronicle’ theory 4, 147, 
149, 150, 152, 230 

source for hagiography 171 

source for Irish chronicles 171, 173 

style of 53 n.36, 203 

Ireland 32, 40, 93, 111, 232, 233 
conversion, era of 61 
divisions of 207-8 
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aggregates of items in early annals 
172-3 

characteristics of 222, 226-7 see also 
“Chronicle of Ireland’ 

chronicling centres, number of 232 

chronological notation and structure of 1 
n.l, 5, 6, 145-6, 172, 173, 220 

chronology of see also ‘Chronicle of 
Ireland’ 

compilations of 191, 233 

depiction of history in 231 

evidence of 231-2, 234 

exchange of written notices for 109 

news distribution for 232-3 

policy for dating annals in xi-xili 

origins of 3, 117, 125-6, 130, 145, 146, 
1714 

poetry in 220-2 

pre-Palladian section of 3-4, 9-10, 11, 
12, 130-1, 207-8, 230 
additions in 60, 151, 193-4 

process of chronicling 109, 231-2, 233 

purpose of 226-9, 233-4 
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of 1-6, 7, 190-1 
sources of 171, 203 
style of 19, 31-2, 108, 139, 226, 227, 
228-9, 232 
use of notes for 
Irish (language) 40 
{sel Chiarain 59 
Iserninus, bishop 143 
Isidore of Seville 4, 124 
chronicles of 117, 139 
dissemination of works 124-5 
Chronica Maiora (‘Chronicle’) 


101, 232-3 


chronological structure of 129, 138 
in ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 118, 123, 
124-5, 126, 128-9 
end of chronicle item 135, 167 
n.104 
imperial items 132, 135 


in Palladius and Patrician items 128 
version used 125 
in Clonmacnoise group 214, 217 
“Etymologies’ (Etymologiae) 124, 217 
‘History of the Goths’ 124 
references to Isidore 
in ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
125, 128, 135, 141 
in the Clonmacnoise group 217, 218 
items, definition of xi 


117-18, 124, 


Jerome, St 125 see also ‘Eusebius-Jerome 
Chronicle’ 

John I, pope 124, 128, 134, 158, 159, 160, 
161, 162 

John I (Mercurius), pope 
159, 160, 162, 163 

John Ill, pope 120, 121, 162, 164, 165, 
166 

journey items 102-3 

Justin I (senior), Byzantine emperor 
518-27 118, 155-6, 161, 162, 215 

Justin Il (minor), Byzantine emperor 
565-78 124, 135, 164, 165, 166, 213, 
218, 219 

Justinian I, Byzantine emperor 


122, 136-7, 158, 


527-65 118, 134, 161, 163-5, 165, 
215, 219 
Justinian I son of Constantine, Byzantine 
emperor 
685-95 116, 165, 168, 181, 182 
with his son Tiberius 705-11 116, 165, 
168, 169 
kalends 6, 138 


definition of 1n.1, 145 


in Irish chronicles 145, 146, 153, 226, 
230 
origins of 145, 147 
inAI 145, 151 
inAT 145, 149 
inAU_ 145, 151 
in Clonmacnoise group 
inCS 145, 219 
in or before ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
174, 182, 187, 188 
in pre-Palladian section 
loss of 153 
inAI 150-1, 219 
in AT 206 
inAU_ 154, 155, 156 
in or before ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 4, 
154, 155, 163, 164-5, 168, 180-2, 
184-7 
in Clonmacnoise group 150-2, 157-8, 
161, 165-6, 167, 169, 219 
inCS 150-2, 219 
addition of 153 
in AT 6, 165, 206 
in AU _ 5, 6, 147, 148, 154, 156-7, 
167-8, 185 
in or before ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
154, 156-7, 162-3, 164-5, 168, 
180-1, 182, 183, 185, 187 
in Clonmacnoise group 6, 156-8, 
160-1, 162, 163, 219 
inCS 6 
origins of 4 
‘reformed Iona chronicle’ changes 
150, 230 
Kehnel, Annette, scholar 
n.67 
Kelleher, John, scholar 


145, 230 
171, 


150-1 


147, 
45, 59 n.66, 59 


2, 6, 190-1, 225 


Kells xiv, 87 n.82, 95, 104 
Kildare (Cell Dara) xiv, 143 
inAT 61 
inAU_ 26, 61 


inCS 61, 78, 88 
in Clonmacnoise group 82-3, 85 
role in chronicling 4 n.25, 26, 44, 80, 83 
Killaloe xiv, 13 n.82 
killing, items on 220-1, 228 
king-lists 174, 207-8, 227, 230 
relationships to Irish chronicles 174, 
source for early annals 171, 172, 173 
use in Clonmacnoise group 90, 191, 
192, 205-6, 207-8 
see also under Alba; Connaught; Dal 
Riata; Ireland; Laigin; Munster; 
Northumbrians; Picts; Tara; Ui Néill; 
Ulaid 
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kingship tales 1 
knights, Anglo-Norman 53 
Knowth (Cnogba) xiv 
kings of 27 see also Brega, northern 


Laigin — xiii, xv, 61 
chronicles 7 n.47, 232 
potential role in 81, 82-4 
in AT 
to 804 205, 206, 207, 208 
after 804 63-4 


in AU 

after 804 26, 39, 44 
in CS 

to 804 198 


after 804 63-4, 75-6, 77, 79 

in shared items 912-1100 83-4, 89, 97, 
107, 110, 111 

in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 

in the Clonmacnoise group 
to 911 195, 196, 198, 199, 208 
912-1100 46, 80, 82-4, 85, 90 

in Cogad 95 

kings of 63, 83, 111, 198, 205, 206, 207 
see also Diarmait mac Maile na mB6o 

king-lists of 206 

kingship of 195, 197, 207, 208 


190, 196 


southern (Desgabair) 198 
western 199 
Lann Léire 21, 23, 24 
Latin 125 
in Irish chronicles 40, 52-4, 65, 104, 
199, 229 


laudatory phrases 53-4 

Law of the Innocents 52-3 

Learned (professions) 76, 77 

lebor airissen, ‘book of events’ 

Lebor Gabdla Erenn 4 

Lebor na hUidre 53, 60 n.69, 149 

Lecan, Book of see ‘Book of Lecan’ 

legal tracts 231 

legendary material 

Leinster 81 

Leinster, Book of see ‘Book of Leinster’ 

Leo I, Byzantine emperor 457-74 132, 
154 

Leo HI, Byzantine emperor 717-41 
123, 217 

Leo I, pope 120, 133, 141-2, 154, 155 

Leontius/Leo, Byzantine emperor 695-8 
116, 168, 182 

Les Oeiged (guest-house of Armagh) 26 

Leth Chuinn 208 

Leth Moga 208 

Liber Cuanach see ‘Book of Cuana’ 


226 


222 


116, 


Liber Pontificalis (‘Book of Pontiffs’, 
LP) 4 
chronological structure of 129 
contents of 120, 128, 
manuscripts 121-2 
recensions of 121-2 
phases of compilation 121 
in ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 118, 120, 
128-9, 222, 229 see also under papal 
items 
errors in 121-2 
relationship with ‘Chronicle of 
Eusebius’ 126-7 
version used 121-2 
431-91 128, 132, 134, 155 
491-518 128, 134-5 
518-79 136-7, 161-3, 164-5 
579-720 137-8, 162, 165-6 
in pre-Palladian section 131 
Liffey, River 20 
Ligach ingen Flainn 78 
Lileach 53 n.40 
Limerick xiv, 56 
Vikings of 79 n.43 
Lindisfarne 186 
bishops of 185, 186 
Linn Duachaill xiv, 23 
Scandinavians of 22-3, 25, 39-40, 43 
Lismore xiv, 61 
Loch Aininne see Lough Ennell 
Loch Cuan xiv, 22 
Loch da Chaech xiv 
Scandinavians of 229 n.17 see also 
Scandinavians 
Loch Suide Odrain xiv 
Loch Uachtair (Lough Oughter, Co. Cavan) 
103 
Lochara, bellum (battle) 173 
Loegaire mac Néill, ‘king of Ireland’ 
150, 152, 193-4, 218, 219-20 
Loingsech mac Oenguso, ‘king of Ireland’ 
190 
Lotharingia 111 
Lothrae (Lorrha) xiv, 61 
Lough Ennell (Loch Aininne, Co. 
Westmeath) xiv, 102, 103, 109 
Lough Erne xiv 
Lough Neagh xiv 
Lough Ree xiv, 73, 81, 82 
Louth xiv, 73 
possible chronicling centre 
191 
Louth, County 20 
Luigne xv, 81 n.54, 86 n.74, 89 n.92 see 
also Luigne Connacht 
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Luigne Connacht xv, 74 n.27, 86, 89 see 
also Luigne 

Lulach mac Gilla Comgain, king of Alba 
112 

Lusca (Lusk) xiv, 21, 23, 24, 62 n.78 


Lusk see Lusca 


Mac Bethad son of Findlaech, king of Alba 
112 
‘Mac Carthaigh’s Book’ 59 n.67 
Mc Carthy, Daniel, scholar 3-6, 7, 8, 9, 
67, 117-18, 121, 123, 124, 126, 129, 
130, 133, 137-8, 139, 140, 141, 146-7, 
148-50, 152, 165-6, 167, 168, 179, 
225, 229-30 
Mac Fhirbhisigh, Dubhaltach 12 
Mac Maghnusa, Cathal, vicar general of 
Clogher 8 
MacNeill, Eoin, scholar 
125, 126, 136-7 
Mac Niocaill, Geardid, scholar 
86-7, 225 
Macalister, R.A.S., scholar 226 
Mael Coluim mac Donnchada, king of Alba 
113 
Mael Mithig son of Flannacan, king of 
northern Brega 27 
Mael Muire son of Célechair maic Cuinn na 
mBocht 60, 149 n.30 
Mael Muire son of Eochaid, comarbae of 
Patrick 25, 29 
Mael Sechnaill mac Domnaill, king of Clann 
Cholmain and Ireland 23, 25, 64, 65 
n.93, 219 
in shared items 55, 110 
Maelgarb, cattle plague 82 
maer (‘steward’) 21, 23-4 
of Patrick 41, 43, 44 
of the community of Armagh 21, 23 
Mag eter da Glais 30 
Mag mBili (Moville) xiv, 4-5, 61 
Maine mac Cerbaill 200-1 
Man, Isle of 21, 44 
Manchan, abbot of Min Droichit 
186 
Manonn, Bellum 156 
Marcellinus, Count 4, 118, 125 see also 
‘Chronicle of Marcellinus’ 


3, 4, 116, 123, 


3, 67, 80-1, 





178-9, 





Marcian, Byzantine emperor 450-7 131, 
132, 154 
Margaret, wife of Mael Coluim mac 
Donnchada_ 113 
Marianus Scottus 233 
“World Chronicle’ by 112, 232-3 


Martharthech, Co. Meath 79 


Martin I, pope 216 
Martina, regent of Byzantine empire 641 see 
Heraclonas 
martyrologies 175 
Maurice, Byzantine emperor 582-602 124, 
135, 165, 166, 167, 215 
Meath 46, 81 
Meath, County 20, 86 
Mediterranean, region of the see also 
imperial items; papal items 
in ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 115, 152-3, 
155, 169-70, 229 
calculations notes 
154, 155, 161 
characteristics of 213, 222 
chronological structure 138 
content included 139 
copying errors in 144 
date of inclusion 144, 169 
influence on chronicle style 144 
manner of inclusion 118, 128-9, 138, 
153, 230 
purpose of 117, 126, 138-41, 143-4, 
145-6, 230 
relating to Irish items 
significance 144 
sources of 118-27, 128-9 see also 
under Bede; ‘Chronicle of Eusebius’; 
‘Chronicle of Marcellinus’; Isidore; 
Liber Pontificalis; Prosper 





132, 136-7, 153, 


130, 131, 132 


use of sources in single phase 120, 
124, 127-9 
items in Clonmacnoise group 119, 124 


Meic Cuinn na mBocht see also Ui Chuinn 
items about 58-60, 65 
role in Clonmacnoise 59 
role in chronicling 45, 57, 58, 59-60, 
66 
Mercia 
king-lists of 
kings of 183 
messengers 233 
methodology of study 7-8, 14-15 
aggregates of items 3, 6, 17, 18, 28 
chronology 174 
detailed items 5,6, 17-18, 19-20 
interests 6,7, 19 
locating chronicles 17 
position of items 96 
order of items 5, 100-1 
style 6, 17-18, 19, 30-1, 101-2 
vocabulary see methodology, style 
Middle Irish texts 193 
Mide xv, 25, 61, 85, 88, 200, 205 
definition of xiii 


175-6 
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in AT 

after 804 63, 65 n.92, 89 
in AU 

after 804 27, 39 
inCS 231 


to 804 52, 204, 205 
after 804 45, 57, 63, 65 n.92, 75-6, 
77 
in Clonmacnoise group 
to 911 199, 200, 201, 204 
912-1100 65 n.92, 66, 73-4, 80, 81, 
82, 83 
in shared items 912-1100 97, 109 
kings of 45, 73-4, 199, 200, 204, 219 
see also Clann Cholmain; Ui Neill, 
southern 
kingship of 201, 204 
minor kings of 89 


Midlands 5, 65, 200 
east 79 
in shared items 103, 110, 111, 114 
west 111 


military expedition items 32, 227, 228 n.9 
see also hosting items; raid items 

Miller, Molly, scholar 177 

Miniugud Senchasa Fer nAlban 211 

miracle items 19 

Monasterboice _ xiv, 23, 24, 62 n.78 
comarbai of Buite mac Bronach of 21, 

23 

monasticism 4 

‘Moore Memoranda’ 176 

Moreb (Moray) 112 n.104 

Morris, John, scholar 3, 126 

Moville see Mag mBili 

MS Laud Misc. 610 see Oxford, Bodleian 

Library, MS Laud Misc. 610 

MS Rawlinson B.502 see Oxford, Bodleian 

Library, MS Rawlinson B.502 

Mugdorna xv, 20 n.17, 202 n.59 

Mugdorna Maigen 59 

Muircht, Life of St Patrick 4, 140, 141, 

144, 189, 194 

Muirchertach mac Ercae, ‘king of Ireland’ 

193 

Muirchertach mac Lochlainn, king of Cenél 

nEdgain 228-9 

Muirchertach mac Néill, king of Cenél 

nEdgain 22, 24, 25 





Muirchertach Nar, ‘king of Connaught’ 204 
Muirchertach Ua Briain, king of 
Munster 49, 94 
Muirchertach tia Congalaig of Sil nAeda 
Slaine 109 
Muiredach son of Domnall, cleric 21, 22 


Munster xiii, xv, 14, 61 
chronicles 5 n.34, 13, 14, 232, 233 
see also ‘Annals of Inisfallen’; Cogad 
Gaedel re Gallaib 
eastern 199 
inAlI 18, 74 
in AT 
to 804 196 
after 804 57, 63-4 
in AU 
after 804 5, 29, 44 
aggregates 28 
detailed items 
in CS 
after 804 63-4, 75-7 
in shared items 911-1100 55~7, 97, 
110, 111 
in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 190 
in the Clonmacnoise group 49, 73, 79, 
81, 197, 198, 199 
kings of 25, 55, 63, 196, 198, 205, 206, 
208 see also Brian Borama 
king-lists of 205, 206 
kingship of 195, 197, 207, 208 
west 198 
Murchad mac Diarmata, king of Laigin 26 
Murchad of Mide 52 
Murchad mac Briain of Dal Cais 
97 
Murchad ta Briain 49 


20, 26 


94, 95, 


Naendruim xiv, 61 

narrative 222 

Nath { mac Fiachrach, ‘king of Ireland’ 
150-1, 152, 193-4, 219 

nativity items see birth items 

natural phenomena 1 

natural phenomena items 4, 38, 99, 100 
n.51, 172, 184, 203-4, 230 

Nechtan filius Derilei, king of the Picts 180 

Nechtanesmere, battle of see Dun Nechtain, 

battle of 





Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople 214 
networks, social 233, 234 

newsletters 233 

Ni Mhaonaigh, Maire, scholar 94, 95 


Niall mac Aeda, king of Cenél nEégain and 
Ireland 25, 27, 39 
Niall of the Nine Hostages, ancestor-figure 





of the Ui Néill 200 

Nicaea 214 

Nordmanni, ‘Northmen’ 40 see also 
Scandinavians 

North, the 25, 39 
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North, the (category) 
in AU 900-1100 28, 29, 30 
‘North British Chronicle’ 173 
Northumbria 185 
items about 146, 183, 208 
battles of 179, 180, 181, 182 
king-lists of 175, 176 see also ‘Moore 
Memoranda’ 
kings of 181, 182, 183, 186 
sources 176, 183 
numerals, Arabic 8 n.54 


O Créinin, Daibhi, scholar 3, 178 

O’Rahilly, TE, scholar 3, 126, 191, 192, 
217, 223 

oak-mast items 36 see also natural 
phenomena items 

obits, lists of 221 

obituary items 38, 40, 50-2, 92, 172, 203, 


222 

ecclesiastical 21-22, 58-9, 174 n.17, 
215-16 

secular 197-8, 201, 204, 205, 207, 218, 
231 


Odo, Count of Blois and Champagne 111 
Oengus tia Maile Sechnaill, of Clann 
Cholmain 25, 39 
Old English 53 
oral influence 227 
origin-legends 227 
about Dal Riata see Dal Riata, origin- 
legends of 
Orosius 4, 142 
orthodoxy 4 
Osraige xv 
kings of 63, 195, 196 


inAT 63 

inCS 63 

in Clonmacnoise group 195, 196, 
199, 201, 204 

in shared items 912-1100 97, 111 


kingship of 199, 201, 204 

Oswald, king of Northumbria 186 

Oswine, king of Deira 185, 186 

Oswiu, king of Northumbria 183 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Laud Misc. 
610 195, 205 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Rawlinson 
B.488 11 see also ‘Annals of 
Tigernach’ 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Rawlinson 
B.489 8 see also ‘Annals of Ulster’, 
manuscripts, R 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Rawlinson 
B.502 





fos 1-12 11-12, 60, 149 
genealogies 22 n.27 
king-lists in 195 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Rawlinson 
B.503 12 see also ‘Annals of 
Inisfallen’ 


Palladius 
mission of 3, 115, 132, 141 
item on 122, 124, 127-8, 130, 131-2, 
140, 141, 143, 145-6 
portrayal in 141, 143 
synchronism of 153, 164-5 
papacy 117, 120, 230 see also papal items 
approval of Easter tables 147 
letters by 175 
papal items 153 see also Mediterranean, 
region of the; papacy 
inAU_ 154-5, 158-60 
in ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 115 
characteristics of 121, 139, 222 
end of papal items 126, 138, 216 
inclusion of 4, 115, 169-70, 226, 230 
chronology at time of 171, 184 
after the 181, 182 
manner of 118, 128-9 
notes on 125-6, 136-7 
purpose of see under Mediterranean, 
region of the 
sources of 120-3, 124-5, 126-7 
see also under Bede; ‘Chronicle 
of Eusebius’; ‘Chronicle of 
Marcellinus’; Isidore; Liber 
Pontificalis; Prosper 
titles 140, 143 
truncation theory 117, 121, 126, 138 
use for reconstructing chronology 171 
vocabulary of 119, 121, 122, 126 n.73 
431 131 
431-491 
491-579 


128, 132-4, 154-5 
134-7, 156-63, 164-6 
579-720 126, 137-8, 166-7 
in Clonmacnoise group 158-61 
addition of items 163, 213, 215-16, 
218 
alterations in 128 
movement of items in 
omission in CS 153 
rewriting of items in 215-16 
scholarship on 117-18 
sources of 118, 119-22, 124 
paruchia, ‘dependent churches/territory’ 
233 
Patrick, St 1n.6, 24, 131 
churches of 85 


158-61, 218 
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comarbai of see under Armagh 
community of 24 

revised date of 122, 141, 193-4 
hagiography of 4, 140-1, 143, 144, 189, 


193-4 
inAI 141-2 
inAU 141-2 


in ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 4, 227, 230 
addition of items on 4 


item on arrival of 127-8, 130, 131-2, 


140-1, 146, 
kalend and ferials around 150, 151, 
152 
synchronism with Léegaire mac 
Néill 152, 193-4 
items on his progress 141-2 
items on his followers 4, 141, 143 
portrayal in 117, 139, 141-4, 230 
life used as start of king-lists 207, 


208 
vocabulary in 140-3 
in Clonmacnoise group 73, 79, 80 
in Irish chronicles 140 
paruchia of see under Armagh 
promotion of 141, 144 
relics of 24, 25 
stewards of 24, 26, 41, 87, 232 see also 
Armagh, stewards of 
peace treaty items 39 see also truce items 
Pelagius I, pope 162, 163, 164, 188 
Pelagius II, pope 162, 166 
Penda, king of Mercia 175-6 
Persians 125, 214 
Philippicus, Byzantine emperor 711-13 
116, 168-9, 213 
Phocas, Byzantine emperor 602-10 
137, 165, 167, 215 
Picardy, people of see Piccaird 
Piccaird, ‘Picts/people of Picardy’ 
also Picts 
Picts 174, 209 
amalgamated king-list of 210 
in ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 168, 189 n.3, 
208 
in Clonmacnoise group 53, 209-10 
battles of 179, 180, 181, 182 
kings of 172, 177, 180, 181, 182, 183, 
185, 208, 209, 210 
king-lists of 175, 177-8, 180, 181, 182, 
183, 185 
manuscripts of 180 
textual history 177, 180 
role in chronicling 208 
pilgrimage 25, 58, 79 
pilgrimage-items 223 


124, 


53 see 


plague items 100 n.47, 100 n.51, 172, 178 
Pontus, province of 119 
poetry 220-2, 223-4, 227-8, 230 
popes see papacy; papal items 
praise poetry 221 
prayers of intercession 227 
pre-syncope forms 173 
Priscian’s Grammar 226 
promulgation of law items 227 
prose 221 
Prosper of Aquitaine 
Chronica Maiora (‘Chronicle’) 122, 
126, 129, 153 
in Irish chronicles 
139, 142 
Palladius and Patrician items 
127-8, 130, 131, 132, 143 
chronicles of 4 
continuations of ‘Eusebius-Jerome 
Chronicle’ 125, 127 
knowledge in Ireland of 122, 141 
De uocatione omnium gentium 141-2 


118, 122, 128-9, 


Ragnall ta fmair 39 

raids, items 38, 40, 105—6, 227, 228 see 
also military expedition items 

Raithne see Druim Raithe 

Ratisbon 112 

Ravenna, earthquake in 

Recraith 49 

Rédig dam, a Dé do nim, co hémig a 
n-innisin 223 

‘reformed Jona Chronicle’ see under ‘Iona 
Chronicle’ 

regnal items 225 

regnal years 173, 175 

Reichenau 176, 181 

Rithae, obsessio (seige) 172-3 

Roman empire 125, 223, 224 see also 
imperial items; Mediterranean, region 
of the 

chronicles of 138 
Rome 25, 82, 120, 140, 223 
in ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 

139 
parallel with Armagh 142, 143, 230 
parallel with Constantinople 142-3 

Ronan mac Colmain, ‘king of Laigin’ 196 

Ros Ailithir xiv, 101 n.52 

Roscommon xiv 

Roscrea_ xiv see also ‘Annals of Roscrea’ 

Rouen 112 

Ruaidhri O Caiside 8, 9 

Ruaidhri O Luinin, scribe 


1335155 


124, 135, 137, 


8, 9-10 
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Ruaidri mac Aeda Ua Conchobair, king of 
Connaught (04.1118) 49, 64, 93 
Ruaidri Ua Conchobair, king of Connaught 

(06.1198) 64 
Rufinus of Aquileia 4, 130, 146 


Sabinianus, pope 121, 137, 138, 162, 166 
saints 61, 174n.17 
Lives of 1, 227 
miracles by 19-20 
saints items 139 
Saxons see Anglo-Saxons 
Scandinavians 1, 32, 86, 227 see also 
Dublin Vikings; Linn Duachaill, 
Scandinavians of; Loch Cuan; 
Limerick, Vikings of 
camps of 39 n.94 
fleets of 39 n.94 
in AI 97 (1013 item???) 
in AU 
912-1100 33, 38, 39, 43, 97-8 
detailed items 22, 24, 27 
inCS 76, 77, 97-8 
in Clonmacnoise group 84, 85 
in Cogad 95 
in shared items 912-1100 94-5, 97, 
107, 109, 110 
raids by 19, 33, 86 
war with Gaels concept 14 
vocabulary used for 40 
Scotland 1, 2, 223 
items about 146, 173, 232 
script 9 
cursive 9n.53 
Insular 9 
non-Insular 9 n.53 
Secundinus, bishop 143 
seige items 227 
Sesibut, king of the Visigoths 125 
‘Seventy Interpreters’ calculation 220 
Shannon, River xiv, 82, 199, 200 
basin of 62 n.78, 201 
shared items 
AL, AT, AU and CS 1092-1115 see under 
AI; AT; AU; CS 
AI, AU and Clonmacnoise group 
912-1100 92, 94-5, 97, 113 
AT and CS see under AT; CS 
AU and Clonmacnoise group 5 
431-803 50-1, 52-4 see also under 
AU; AT; CS 
804-911 
order of items in 67-8 
vocabulary of 50-2, 67 
912-1100 5-6, 68, 225, 232 


interests of 82 
order of items in 5-6, 67-8, 70-1, 
92, 233 
position of items in 5 n.39, 92, 225 
sources of 5, 6 
vocabulary of 6, 67, 79-80, 83-4, 
92 
items with similar vocab 87, 91 
dates of inclusion in chronicles 
93-4, 95, 113 
potential explanations 92 
rewriting of 108, 113 
definitely-shared items 91 
corpus of 91 
from AU 102-5, 109-10, 114, 
107 n.81 
from the Clonmacnoise group 
105-7, 110, 114, 107 n.81 
later additions 93-4, 96 
later movement of 97-8 
of uncertain origin 107-8, 
111-12 
order of items in 96-8, 108, 113 
position of items in 96, 98 
result of contemporary 
transmission 98 
sources of 112 
vocabulary of 91-2, 101-7 
possibly-shared items 91, 92, 
112-13 
corpus of 92 
sources of 112-13 
style of 1024 
after 1100 5 
AU and ALC 1014-1100 93-4, 95 
AU, Clonmacnoise group and Cogad 
912-1100 94, 95 
Sil nAedo Sldine xv, 22, 85, 200 
ancestry of 201 
clerics of 21 
inAU 21 
in Clonmacnoise group 200, 204 
inCS 78-9 
kings of 78, 200 
Sil Muiredaig (of Connaught) 45, 57, 64 
Silva Gadelica 190-1 
Silverius, pope 121, 160, 162, 163 
Simplicius, pope 133, 153, 154-5 
Sitriuc mac Amlaib, king of Dublin 
(0b.1042) 46 
Sitriuc ta fmair, king of Dublin and York 
(06.927) 27, 39 
Sixtus III], pope 127-8, 132, 133, 154, 155 
Slane xiv, 22, 23, 62 n.78 
Slieve Bregh see Sliab Fuait 
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Sliab Crot, battle of 56-7 
Sliab Fuait (possibly Few Mountains, Co. 
Armagh) _ xiv, 23, 109 
Smyth, Alfred, scholar 18, 87 n.80 
Sord Choluim Chille see Swords 
Springmount Bog, wax tablets of 233 
St Gall (Switzerland) 124 
manuscript of Priscian’s Grammar 
St Martin, monastery of (Cologne) 
St Martin’s day, lunar eclipse of (A.D. 
691) 181, 182-3 
St Omer Bibliotheque Municipale MS 
697 119, 134 
St Paul in Lavanttal, Stiftsarchiv cod. 8/1 
176 
St Symphorian, monastery of (Metz) 
steward see mder 
Stokes, Whitley, scholar, edition of AT by 
11, 12, 149 
edition of MS Rawl. B.502 11 
storm items 204 see also natural 
phenomena items 
style see under methodology 
succession 20 see also succession items 
succession items 19, 222 
ecclesiastical 20, 215-16 
secular 
to 911 192, 193, 195-6, 197, 204, 
205, 207, 218 
imperial 139, 168, 215 
Suibne Mend, ‘king of Ireland’ 
Sulpicius Severus 4, 130, 146 
Swords (Sord Choluim Chille) 46-7 
Symmachus, pope 156, 157 
synchronisms, texts containing 
Syria 184 


226 


112 


197 


178 


Tadce mac Cathail, king of Connaught 
93 
Tairdelbach ua Briain of Dal Cais 
n.55 
Tairdelbach Ua Conchobair, king of 
Connaught 64, 228 
tales 171, 231 
Tallaght (Tamlachta) 6.41, 62 n.78 
Talore filius Uuid, Pictish king 185 
Talorcan filius Enfret, Pictish king 185 
Tamlachta (Tallaght) 6.41, 62 n.78 
Tara (Temair) xiv 
feast of 190 
kings of 27, 78, 110, 189, 190, 192, 
193-4, 197, 204, 207, 219, 221 see 
also Ireland, kings of 
inclusion of 4 
kingship of 79, 190, 200, 219 


56, 57 


Taran filius Entifidich, king of the Picts 


techta, ‘messengers’ 
techtairi, ‘messengers’ 
Termonn Da Beocc (Co. Donegal) 


180, 181, 182, 183 
233 
233 
83 


Tethba xv, 201 


inAT 63, 89 

inCS 63, 75, 76, 77 

in Clonmacnoise group 73-4, 79, 81, 
200, 231 

kings of 79 

minor kings of 89 


Theodore of Tarsus, archbishop of 


Theodore I, pope 


183 
216 


Canterbury 


Theodosius II, Roman/Byzantine emperor 


407-50 128, 131, 132, 134, 153-4 
synchronisms to reign of 14 table 2 n.2, 
127, 130, 131, 132, 134, 153 


Theodosius III, Byzantine emperor 


Theodosius, pope 


715-17 116, 123, 165, 169, 213 


196 


Tiberius II, Byzantine emperor 578-82 


165, 166 


Tiberius III, Byzantine emperor 698-705 


116, 165, 168, 180, 181, 182, 217 


Tigernach Ua Britin, abbot/airchinnech of 


Tir da Glas 
Tirechan, Collectanea by 


Clonmacnoise 4, 12, 26 n.49 
xiv, 62 n.78 
189, 194 


Togail Bruidne Da Derga 53 
Torbach mac Gormain, comarbae of 


Trier 
truce items 
Tuathal Maelgarb, ‘king of Ireland’ 


Patrick 58 

122 
27 see also peace treaty items 
194-5 


Tuathal son of Oenacan, bishop of 


Dam Liacc and Lusca, Patrician 
steward 21, 23 


Tulach Og/Tulach Oc xiv, 96 


U 
U 
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aithne xv, 48-9 

atach mac Aedo, ‘king of 
Connaught’ 204 

i Bresail 63 

i Briuin 200 

i Briuin Ai xv, 86 see also Sil 
Muiredaig; Ui Chonchobair 

i Brivin Bréifne xv, 93, 200 see also 
Conmaicne 

inAT 64 

i Chennselaig xv, 63, 83, 198 

kings of ???? 

i Chonchobair 49, 64, 66, 93 

i Chremthainn xv, 63, 199 n.45, 202 n.59 


Cc ee 


eS 


eC €:E-E 6 Ese GEE iene 





eS 
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General Index 


iChuinn 59 n.67 see also Meic Cuinn na 
mBocht 
i Diarmata 74 
i Echach Coba_ xv see also Cruithin; 
Ui Echach Ulad 
i Echach Ulad 63 see also Cruithin; 
Ui Echach Coba 
i Faelain xv, 81 
i Failgi xv, 63, 81, 85, 199 n.44, 202 
n.59 
i Fiachrach Aidne xv, 74, 86, 200 
i Fiachrach Arda Sratha 63 
i Fiachrach Muaide xv 
iFidgente xv, 199 n.44 
iFogarta 48 
i Liathain xv, 199 n.44 
i Macc Uais xv, 202 n.59 
i Macc Uais Breg 20 n.17 
i Maile Sechnaill 49 
i Maoilchonaire 45, 66 
i Maine xv, 74, 200, 201 
i Maine Connacht 201 see also Ui Maine 
Connacht 
i Méith xv, 63, 199 n.45, 202 n.59 
Muiredaig xv, 199 n.41 
Néill 25, 197, 200, 201, 219 see also 
Ireland, kings of; Tara, kings of; Ui 
Néill, southern; Ui Néill, northern 
counsellors of 22 
decline of 219 
depiction of 189, 191 
early kingdoms in lands of 204 
in AT 208 
in AU 431-911 222 
912-1100 39, 43, 79 
inCS 79 
in shared items 911-1100 55-6, 110 
in ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 146, 173, 189, 
190, 191 
in Clonmacnoise group 208, 221, 222 
kindreds of 204 
kings of 21, 25, 86, 178 
origins xiii n.5, 200 
rise of 189-90 


a 





Ui Néill, southern xv, 22, 201 see also Ui 


Néill 
inAU 202 
in the Clonmacnoise group 200 
in shared items 109 
stewards of 23 


Ui Néill, northern xv, 75 see also Ui Néill 


inAU_ 28, 29, 44 
in the Clonmacnoise group 49, 199 
inCS 76-7 


Ui Niallain 63 
Uinniau, Uuinaius 
Ulaid 75, 103 
definition of 
in AT 
to 804 196, 198, 205, 206, 207-8 
after 804 63, 65, 89 
in AU 
after 804 29, 39, 44 
aggregates 28 
detailed items 
in CS 
to 804 
after 804 63, 65, 76-7, 79 
in shared items 89, 109, 110, 111, 114 
in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 190 
in the Clonmacnoise group 82, 199, 208 
kings of 39, 77, 89, 196, 198, 205, 206, 
208 
king-lists of 206, 208 
kingship of 195, 207, 208 
see also Emain Macha, kings of 
Ulster 207 
Umaill xv, 89 n.92 
Unuist fi/ius Uurguist, king of the Picts 
209 


178, 187 


xiii 


25 


Valerius, consul 127, 132 

van Hamel, A.G., scholar 3 

versified battle lists 221 

Victorius, date-system of 178 

Vigilius, pope 162, 163, 164-5, 188 

Vikings see Scandinavians 

Vitalian, pope 216 

volcanic eruption of 626-7 184 

Walsh, Paul 179 

“War of the Gaels and Foreigners’, concept 
of 14, 97-8, 227 

Waterford xiv see also Loch da Chaech, 
Scandinavians of 

wax tablets 233 

weather items 36 see also natural 
phenomena items 

Winweed, battle of 185 

women, items involving 78-9 

writs, Late Anglo-Saxon 233 

Wulfhere, king of Mercia 183 


“Yellow Book of Lecan’ 11 


Zeno, Byzantine emperor 474-91 119, 


132, 134, 154, 155, 156 
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a genere suo, ‘by his own kindred’ 52 

a sociis, ‘by his companions’ 41 n.101, 51 
n.30 

a suis, ‘by his own (people)’ 51 

ab antiquis temporibus, ‘from ancient times’ 
102-3, 104 n.63 

abbas, ‘abbot’ 40 see also abbot, title of 

abbas sruithe, ‘abbot of the elders’ 62 n.77 

airchinnech, ‘leader, head of a church’ 40, 
61 

airer, ‘coast’ 38, 39 

(coro) airg, see (coro) oirc 

airisiu, ‘event, story’ 226, 227 

alaile, ‘other’ 104 

ancorita, ‘anchorite’ 62 n.77 

dr, ‘slaughter’ 36, 41 n.101, 105 

arcena see olcena 

argain see orgain 

atque, ‘and’ 36, 37, 40 

Augustus, title of 228-9 

badud, ‘drowning’ 34 

bas, ‘death’ 34 

borama, ‘cattle-tribute’ 37 n.84 

brat, ‘plunder, captive’ 37, 40, 48 n.18 

breuiter uitam finiuit, ‘ended a short life’ 
36 

brisid, ‘destroys, breaks’ 38 n.93 

captus est, “was captured’ 104 

captiuus, ‘captive’ 37 n.84 

cath, ‘battle’ 56 n.54 

cath marcsluaigh, ‘horse-troop’ 55 

cathroiniud, ‘battle-rout’ 41 n.101 

cecidit, ‘he fell’ 41 n.101, 52 

cen daig nderg, ‘without red fire’ 55 

cenn adchomairc, ‘chief counsellor’ 
23, 31 

cenn mhanach, ‘head of the monks’ 111 

coblach, ‘fleet of ships’ 32-3, 38, 39 see 
also nochoblach 

comarbae, ‘coarb, heir, successor (to a 
saint)’ 20, 40, 61 

combustio, ‘burning’? 203 

congressus est, “he met’? 42 n.107 

cor’ muidh/maidh see maidid 

crech, ‘raid’ 38 n.93, 40, 48, 55, 95, 105, 
106, 228 n.9 


21-2, 


crech marcach, ‘cavalry raiding party’ 55 

crechsluaiged, ‘a raid-hosting’ 105 

crudeliter, ‘cruelly’ 42 

cuairt, ‘a circuit? 19, 79 

cui successit, ‘to whom succeeded’ 193, 
197, 216 

damliac ‘stone church’ 19 

de regno, ‘from the kingship’ 53 n.36 

(co n)dechatar, ‘and they went’ 49 

defunctus est, ‘he died’ 41, 72 

(co n)deisidh, from verb saidid, ‘rests, halts, 
encamps’ 35, 41 

deletus est, ‘it was destroyed’ 43 

(do) dérgiu, dot+vn. of do-érig, ‘leaves, 
abandons’ 33, 37, 41 n.100 see also 
(a n-)derghe 

(a n-)derghe, ‘their leaving’ 
dérgiu 

dias, ‘two people’ 48 

dimar, ‘very great’ 36, 37, 40 

ditatus est, ‘he enjoyed’ 42 

doctor, ‘teacher’ 61 n.77 

do-icc, O.Ir. “comes to, approaches’, Mid.Ir, 
‘comes’ 81, 82 

do-llotar, ‘they came’ 35, 55 

do-lluid, ‘he came’ see do-llotar 

dolore, ‘from illness’ 41 

dolose, ‘treacherously’ 41 n.101 

dona frith samail, ‘the like of which was 
never (before) encountered’ 106, 107 

dormiuit, ‘he slept (died)’ 41 n.101, 51, 72 

do-tét, ‘comes’ 81-2 

(do) dul, ‘going’ 33 

dunad, ‘fortified camp’ 

dux, ‘leader’ 40 

(do) éc, ‘died’ 31, 113 

(do) éc dia cumaid, ‘died through her grief’ 
113 

episcopus, ‘bishop’ 140, 143 

equonimus, ‘church steward’ 62 n.77 

ergabail, ‘captivity’ 34, 37 n.84, 41 n.101 

et, ‘and’ 36 

euasit, ‘he escaped’ 41, 42 n.107 

exercitus, ‘army’ 38-9, 43 

expulsus est, ‘was expelled’ 

extenso‘prolonged’ 41 n.101 


33 see also do 


39 n.94 


53 n.36 
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factus est, “was done’ 102, 103 

fecht, ‘expedition 39 n.94, 228 n.9 

filidecht ‘poetry’ 26 

fo acaib, ‘leaves’ 41 n.101 

for, “upon, over’ 56 n.54 

for comairce, ‘under the protection of? 49 

frater, ‘brother’ 41 n.101 

fugere, ‘to flee’ 52 

gabala, ‘spoils’ 37 

gestus est, ‘took place’ 42, 53 n.36 

giall, ‘hostage’ 41 n.101 

gnither cath eturro, ‘battle is done between 
them’ 106-7 

guin, ‘killing’ 41 n.101 

heres, ‘heir’ 61 

horribile, ‘horrible’ 42 


i cath, ‘in battle’ 113 n.107 

(du) i torchair, ‘in which he fell’ 56 n.54 
see also -torchair 

immatura etate, ‘at a young age’ 36, 38, 40 


immatura morte, ‘death at a young age’ 36 

in breui tempore, ‘soon after’ 104 

in Christo, ‘in Christ’? 51 

in clericatu, ‘in clerical life’ 41 

in clericatu finiuit, ‘ended in the clerical 
life’ 72 

in eo(dem) die, ‘on the same day’ 52, 54 

in fine duorum mensium, ‘at the end of two 
months’ 52 

in la cétna, ‘on the same day’ 

in lacu crudeli, ‘in a cruel lake’ 
n.107 

in pace, ‘in peace’ 51 

in senili etate, ‘in old age’ 51 

in una die, ‘on one day’ 52, 54 

indred, “plundering’ravaging’ 38-9, 41 
n.101 

(coro) inner, ‘and he plundered/ravaged’ 
106 

inter X inuicem, ‘between X themselves’ 
53 n.36 

interfectus (est) ‘was killed’ 
229 

iter bas 7 ergabail, ‘both death and 
captivity’ 34, 38 

iter X 7 Y, ‘between X and Y’ 
42 n.107 

iugulatus (est),‘was killed’ 
51, 229 

iuvenis, ‘youth man’ 36 

la, ‘with, by’ 56 n.54 

lacrimabile, ‘lamentable’ 42 

(cor’) ladh a n-dr ‘so that a slaughter was 
made’ 48 n.18 

(cor’) laissed a n-dr see cor’ ladh a n-ar 


52, 54 
41, 42 


31, 41 n.101, 


41 n.101, 


31, 41 n.101, 


(coro) loisc, ‘so that he burned’ 56 n.54, 
95, 106 see also loscad 

longas, ‘fleet’ 33, 38, 40, 41 n.101 

longphort, ‘ship-port’? 38 n.94 

loscad, ‘burning’, 38 n.93, 41 n.101 see also 
coro loisc 

luid, ‘went’ 35, 55 

luid/do-lluid fora chilu, ‘he went back’ 55 

maer, ‘steward’ 21, 23-4 

maidid, ‘breaks upon, routs, defeats’ 56 
n.54, 107 

(do) marbad see marbaid 

marbaid, ‘kills’ 34, 41 n.101, 48, 52, 56 
n.54 

matutina, ‘matins, early morning’ 184 

mensis, ‘month’ 105 

miles Christi, ‘soldier of Christ’ 53 

morchoblach, ‘great fleet’ 33 

moriori, ‘to die’ 41 n.101, 50, 51 

moritur see moriori 

mors, ‘death’ 41 n.101, 105 

mortuus est see moriori 

muirfecht, ‘naval expedition’ 35 

muiriucht, ‘fleet? 33, 34, 35, 37 

nochoblach, ‘fleet of ships’ 32-3, 38, 39 
see also coblach 

o cliamuin féin, ‘by his own son-in-law’ 52 

obiit see obire 

obire, ‘to die’ 50, 52 

obitus, ‘death’ 51 n.30 

obsessio, ‘siege’ 203 

occisus est, ‘he was killed’ 
229 

ocus, ‘and’ 36 

(coro) oirc, ‘and he burned/plundered’ 38 
n.93, 95, 100, 105, 106 

olcena, ‘besides’ 104 

optimus, ‘best’ 40, 41 n.101 

orgain 41 n.101, 48, 102 n.58 


41 n.101, 51, 


(coro) ort, ‘and he burned’ 38 n.93 
papa, ‘pope’ 153, 215-16 
paucus, ‘few, a little’ 33-4, 37, 40, 42-3 


pausare, ‘to rest (in the grave)’ 41 n.101, 
50 

pene, ‘nearly’ 43 

per dolum, ‘through treachery’ 41 n.101, 


51.31, 113 n.107 


per incuriam, ‘through carelessness’ 33-4, 
37, 41 n.100 

per torporem, ‘through sloth’ 33-4, 37 

peremptus est, ‘he was slain’ 53 n.36 


periit, ‘he died’ 41 n.101, 50-1, 72 
plus, ‘more’ 104 


praeda, ‘prey, booty’ 36-7 see also preid 
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preid, ‘booty’ 36-7, 104 n.67 see also 
praeda 

princeps, ‘leader, head of a church’ 21, 
40, 61 


-que suffix, ‘and’ 36 

quiescere, ‘to rest? 41 n.101, 50, 51, 229 

quod non auditum est, ‘which was unheard 
of’? 103, 104 n.63 

quod non factum est, ‘which was not 
done’ 102, 103 

re X for Y (or vice versa), ‘(won) by X over 
Y’ 34,41 

regnare incipit, ‘he began to reign’ 193 

ridire, ‘rider, knight’ 53 

rigdomna, ‘worthy to be king’ 21 

roinid, ‘routs, defeats’ 34-5, 37, 56 n.54 

roinis, ‘routed’ see roinid 

roiniud, verbal noun of roinid, ‘causes a 
rout? 34n.69, 41 n.101 

(co) ruc, ‘and he took’ 41 n.101, 48 n.18 

sacerdos, ‘priest? 62 n.77 

sadmud, ‘congregation, assembly’ 107 n.80 

sapiens, “wise man, scholar’? 62 n.77 

sdrugud, ‘profanation’ 41, 72 

scorais, ‘halted’ 34, 35, 37 

scriba, ‘scribe’ 61 

secnap, ‘second abbot, prior’ 61 

sed Deus uindicauit, ‘but God took 
vengeance’ 104-5 

sedit, ‘sat? 121 

senchus, ‘traditional learning’ 26, 60 

senectute, ‘in old age’ 31, 51 

senilis, (adj. ‘of an old person’) 41, 51 

slog, ‘host’ 36, 55-6 

subita morte, ‘by a sudden death’ 
50-1 

sui senchasa, ‘sage of history’ 26 n.49 

(do) tabairt, do+vn. of do-beir ‘gives, 
brings’ 41 n.101 

tanaise abbad, ‘second to the abbot’ 

tar, ‘across’ 102, 103 

(co) tard, ‘so that he gave’ 56 n.54 

-tarraid, ‘came upon, overtook’ (conj. form) 
56 

techt, vn. of téit, ‘goes’ and later do-tét, 
‘comes’ 81-2 

teichid, ‘flees, runs away’ 52 

téit, ‘goes’ 81-2 

termonn, ‘(ecclesiastical) boundary’ 83 

(do) testail, ‘died’ 52, 54 n.42 

tir, ‘country’ 95, 106, 110 

-torchair, ‘he fell (conj. form) 41 n.101 see 
also du i torchair 

totius, ‘of all’? 41 

(co) tuc, ‘so that he took’ 


41 n.101, 


59, 61 


40, 41 n.101 


types of contents and phrases 
age at death 19, 20, 36, 84, 174 n.17 
as others say 8 n.54 
battle flight phrases 52 
battle outcome phrases 
n.54 
battle participant phrases 34 
dates (in items) 5 n.39, 19, 20, 100, 
184, 187 
few who remained phrases 33 
geographical 19 
judgements 22, 27, 40, 229 
killing vocabulary 31 
never happened before 82, 102, 103 n.59 
see also dona frith samail; quod non 
factum est 
not heard of since ancient times 
104 n.63 
periods of time 
place of burial 121, 139 
place of death 19, 82 
place/people of origin 
portents 39, 43 
prophecies 59 n.66 
reign-lengths 19 
—911 121, 146, 174, 212, 222 
in Clonmacnoise-group 194-5, 
205, 208, 211-12, 215-16 
912— 20 n.17, 21, 79, 80, 171, 174 
specifying year of event (eg in hoc 
anno) 8.54, 25 n.45, 99 
titles 6, 94, 137, 219, 228-9 
abbot, title of 61 
anchorite, title of 61 
bishop, title of 61 
inAFM 24n.49, 59 


34-5, 37, 43, 56 


102-3, 


19, 21, 79 


121, 139, 203 


in AU 
—-911 21-2, 23-4, 25, 202, 219 
912— 61, 62 n.79, 203, 228-9 


in ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
140, 143, 190, 203 
in Clonmacnoise group 


61, 62 n.79, 


—911 197, 198, 199-200, 201, 203, 
207, 216 
kings of Ireland/Tara 192-3, 
204, 221 


kings of northern Britain 208-10 
912— 47 n.14, 59, 137, 219, 228-9 
inCS_ 61, 62 n.79, 204 
in shared items 92, 95, 
travel phrases 81-2 
uastatio, ‘laying waste’ 
uictor, ‘victor’ 41 n.101 
uictoria, ‘victory’ 42 


41 n.101 
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uitam finiuit, ‘he ended his life’ 41 n.101, verbal forms 


51 perfect 35 n.74 
uitam senilem finiuit, ‘died at an old preterite verbal forms 34-5 
age’ 40,51, 72 verbal nouns 35 n.74 
uulneratus euasit, ‘he escaped injured’ 41 7 (Tironian nota), ‘and’ 36 
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